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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  this  issue  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  Journal 
begins  its  Quarterly  form. 

The  Executive  Council  considered  the  matter  of  quarterly 
publication  and  favored  it.  President-General  J.  I.  Clarke 
appointed  Dr.  John  G.  Coyle  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  McGuire  of 
New  York  and  Judge  Thomas  Z.  Lee  of  Rhode  Island,  former 
President-General,  a  committee  upon  the  matter. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
in  January,  1916,  advising  and  urging  quarterly  publication  for 
the  reasons  that  the  magazine  form  would  keep  members  more 
frequently  and  more  regularly  in  touch  with  the  society,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  would  result  in  the  society's  affairs. 

The  same  committee  is  to  act  as  Editorial  Board.  The  Quar- 
terly will  appear  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  During 
the  current  year  there  will  be  but  three  issues,  in  order  that  1917 
and  succeeding  years  may  begin  with  the  January  number. 

Members  are  urged  to  save  their  Quarterly  Journals  and  to 
have  them  bound  at  the  end  of  each  year.  As  the  pages  will  be 
numbered  consecutively  and  an  index  will  be  printed  with  the 
last  issue  in  each  year,  the  four  bound  numbers  will  constitute 
an  indexed  volume  of  the  same  size  as  the  Annual  Journal  has 
heretofore  been. 

With  the  hope  that  our  Quarterly  will  arouse  new  interest  and 
further  commendable  effort  to  write  the  "Irish  chapter  of 
American  history,"  the  Editorial  Board  respectfully  offers  the 
first  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Irish  His- 
torical Society  to  the  members  and  interested  readers. 

John  G.  Coyle,  M.  D. 
Edward  J.  McGuire. 
Thomas  Zanslaur  Lee. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRISH  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY,  AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  ON  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1916. 

President-General  J.  L  C.  Clarke,  presiding. 

On  motion,  the  roll-call  was  dispensed  with. 

The  President-General:  The  next  business  is  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Coyle:  I  move  they  be  dispensed  with,  Mr.  President, 
as  they  have  been  printed  already  in  the  Journal  and  were  read 
by  every  member  of  the  Society. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President-General:  The  next  order  of  business  I 
find  is  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  President-General. 

THE  PRESIDENT-GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

To  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society: 

We  gather  in  our  annual  meeting  for  19 16  at  a  time  when 
the  world  rocks  in  a  gigantic  struggle  that  happily  so  far  has 
not  reached  our  doors,  but  which  has  pressed  the  sword  into 
the  hands  of  many  of  our  Celtic  race  in  its  cradle  land.  It  is 
not  our  province  as  a  society  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  claims 
of  either  side  as  to  where  the  right  lies  in  this  widespread  war; 
but  it  is  apropos  to  note  that  in  such  times  of  national  excite- 
ment and  international  violence  on  so  tremendous  a  scale  that 
the  quiet  scholarly  labors  of  a  society  like  ours  should  receive 
less  attention  than  in  times  of  peace  from  men  and  women 
excited  by  the  actual  forces  engaged  in  making  the  red  blotches 
of  history  in  the  nations  around  us.  The  great  European  war 
as  we  know  rolled  in  thunder  through  the  entire  year  now  past, 
and  the  new  year  still  finds  the  nations  locked  in  conflict. 

The  first  effect  upon  our  country,  which  declared  its  neutrality 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  a  great  depression  in  business. 
Our  commerce  with  the  nations  on  one  side  in  the  strife  was 
absolutely  cut  off,  since  their  enemies  held  command  of  the  sea. 
Our  commerce  with  the  latter  was  curtailed  by  the  diversion  of 
trade  from  its  usual  channels,  the  confusion  of  credits  and  the 
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fluctuations  of  exchange.  The  first  results  here  made  for  the 
prostration  of  many  kinds  of  business.  Uncertainty  deterred 
enterprise.  Many  lines  of  manufacture  closed  their  shops  and 
factories,  and  a  deplorable  and  largely  unnecessary  pessimism 
prevailed. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  these  things,  for  even  in  a  society  calling 
as  little  as  ours  does  on  the  pecuniary  output  of  the  population, 
this  depression  was  felt  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion failed  to  be  prompt  with  their  dues;  some,  discouraged  by  the 
outlook,  resigned;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  state  that  the  large 
majority  did  not  fail  us.  Where  the  economic  disturbance  most 
hurt  us  was  in  forcing  the  officers  to  postpone  or  suspend  their 
plans  for  making  a  supreme  effort  to  increase  the  membership 
on  a  large  scale.  And  we  felt  this  keenly.  Never  was  the 
Society  reaching  more  satisfactory  results  in  its  special  field. 
Signs  of  deepening  interest  in  our  work  were  manifold  among 
our  workers,  and  the  press  and  scholarship  of  the  nation  recog- 
nized our  endeavors  as  they  had  not  done  in  years  gone  by. 
In  the  matter  of  pushing  the  campaign  for  new  members,  we 
felt  for  long  compelled  to  defer  our  best  efforts  for  a  brighter 
time. 

But  that  time  was  on  the  way.  The  magnitude  of  the  Eu- 
ropean convulsion  demanded  more  weapons,  more  munitions, 
more  motors,  more  shoes,  more  foodstuffs,  more  textiles  than  the 
Old  World  could  supply,  and  the  period  of  the  "war  orders" 
was  begun.  At  first  these  orders  centering  in  a  limited  number 
of  businesses  failed  to  benefit  the  general  situation,  but  as  they 
spread  and  as  the  large  profits  rolled  in  and  entered  the  general 
currents  of  trade,  there  was  a  general  but  gradual  upturn  of 
American  business. 

The  fear  that  had  frozen  enterprise  and  locked  up  money 
departed,  and  the  word  "prosperity"  uttered  timidly  at  first, 
grew  into  a  slogan.  It  is  worth  observing  that  this  mighty 
movement  had .  a  corresponding  effect  upon  our  Society,  and 
encouraged  us  to  begin  the  work  we  hoped  to  accomplish  a 
year  ago,  and  to-day  encourages  us  to  press  it  forward  with 
might  and  main.  In  this  I  call  on  the  whole  Society  to  act  as 
one  man,  and  with  a  vigorous,  prolonged  effort  to  put  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  on  the  plane  of  well-being 
and  in  the  position  to  accomplish  its  purpose  which  it  deserves. 
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Similar  national  organizations  have  felt  this  impulse,  and 
are  making  heroic  efforts  to  gain  their  ends.  Why  should  we 
lag?  Our  work  is  important  to  our  people.  The  field  is  rich 
for  the  plough.  The  past  year  will,  as  you  will  see  from  another 
report,  prove  that.  We  must  resolve  that  every  year  shall 
show  a  still  better  record. 

There  are  two  roads  to  this  success.  The  first,  on  every 
consideration,  must  be  a  very  large  increase  in  membership.  This 
means  a  constant  inflow  of  means  and  a  larger  outflow  of  in- 
formation founded  on  actual  research,  with  a  corresponding 
lift  to  consideration  for  our  Irish  race  in  the  annals  of  America, 
making  most  solidly,  too,  for  a  conscious  self-respect  through 
all  our  kin. 

The  second  road  is  one  to  which  our  work  of  eighteen  years 
as  a  living  progressive  society  fairly  entitles  us: — namely  the 
systematic  seeking  of  handsome,  even  large  additions  to  our 
Permanent  Fund  by  those,  firm  in  their  belief  in  the  usefulness, 
the  beauty  of  our  work  and  our  capacity  to  perform  it  and  who 
are  blessed  with  a  liberal  share  of  wealth.  This  work,  too,  has 
begun  auspiciously.  It  will  be  the  task  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Foundation  Committee  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  to  a  triumph. 
It  is  the  phase  of  endowment,  which  does  not  come,  as  a  rule, 
to  newly  started  organizations,  but,  under  the  wise  and  generous 
habit  of  American  life,  pours  supporting  and  sustaining  funds 
on  organizations  well-tried,  and  thoroughly  deserving.  Our 
Society  claims  to  be  both. 

Handsome  sums  have  already  been  proffered  me  by  two  of 
our  members,  conditioned  upon  securing  certain  other  additions 
by  others  equally  generous.  I  feel  sure  that  with  prompt,  expert 
and  energetic  work  this  can  be  done.  It  is  a  challenge  to  our 
enterprise.    Shall  we  fail  to  take  it  up? 

For  our  work  we  more  than  ever  need  a  home  of  our  own. 
Our  library,  our  .archives,  our  records  are  growing.  It  is  a 
shame  that  we  should  submit  longer  to  placing  these  in  storage. 
They  should  be  accessible  to  our  members;  they  should  be  doing 
their  work.    We  need  a  home  as  a  chemist  needs  a  laboratory. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  I  am  proud  to  announce. 
You  have  been  informed  already  that  one  great  collector  of 
Irish  books,  namely,  our  honored  charter  member,  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  has  devised  his  library  of  these  works  to  this 
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Society.  Now  I  am  permitted  to  say  that  another  great  collector 
of  Irish  books  has  put  the  same  provisions  in  his  will,  and  added 
thereto  a  substantial  bequest  in  cash  for  their  upkeep  and  for 
additions  to  the  same,  keeping  his  memory  green  and  his  library 
growing.  And  this  is  the  act  of  our  former  President  and 
constant  friend  and  adviser.  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins.  Long  may 
these  donors  live  and  thrive! 

But  we  must  show  ourselves  worthy  of  such  honor  and  such 
generosity.  Mere  words  will  not  do  it.  It  is  easy  to  say  thank 
you,  but  the  real  sign  of  gratitude  will  be  in  the  work  we  do  to 
provide  a  place  for  these  great  gifts  and  others  of  which  they  are 
the  sure  forerunners.  Generosity  produces  generosity.  We 
must  have  a  home  of  our  own. 

There  are  thus  two  duties  before  every  member,  one  to  add 
to  our  membership,  the  second  to  aid  in  every  possible  way 
the  movement  for  a  good  endowment  or  Permanent  Fund. 
For  my  part  and  on  that  of  all  our  onicers,  I  am  proud  to  thank 
our  members  for  their  handsome  stand  by  the  Society.  The 
year  of  depression  and  foreign  embroilment  has  left  us  our 
Permanent  Fund  unimpaired  and,  with  a  slightly  increased 
instead  of  a  diminished  membership.  New  members  have 
outnumbered  those  of  whom  death  and  time  have  robbed  us. 
A  recent  circularizing  of  the  members  of  one  society  in  this  city 
brought  us  many  responses.  The  new  campaign  which  is 
planned  to  follow  our  meeting  to-day  will  be  on  a  larger  scale^ 
and  should  have  even  greater  proportionate  results. 

One  thing  already  is  certain:  our  members  will  have  greater 
reason  than  ever  to  keep  their  interest  warm.  The  Annual 
Journal  volume  of  the 'Society-  will  give  place  to  a  Quarterly 
issue,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  monthly  Bulletin  will  be  added. 
The  latter  may  not  be  a  possibility  this  year  unless  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  membership. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  publication,  I  wish  to  add  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  brilliant  work  of  our  Historiographer, 
Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  and  his  fruitful  work.  Here  is  a  model 
of  insight,  application  and  enthusiasm  which  make  him  a 
master  in  historical  research.  Would  that  we  could  take  such 
a  man  from  his  daily  avocation  and  place  him  under  proper 
conditions  with  his  whole  working  time  devoted  to  the  task  so 
near  his  heart,  and  in  which  he  has  made  such  splendid  success  I 
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To  his  work  the  success  of  our  Annual  Field  Day  in  November 
last  was  mainly  due.  Seldom  is  it  given  to  a  searcher  of  records 
of  the  Revolutionary  era  to  bring  to  the  light  the  career  of  a  man 
like  Hercules  Mulligan,  the  friend  of  Washington,  living  here  in 
New  York  and  undiscovered  by  the  hundreds  of  writers  and 
commentators  who  have  dealt  with  that  epoch.  His  modest 
report  will  soon  be  before  you,  and  the  story  of  his  discovery  will 
be  published  by  the  Society.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  an 
Endowment  Fund  will  enable  us  to  repeat.  Research  is  an  art 
•as  well  as  an  accomplishment. 

Our  Field  Day  in  lower  New  York  was  indeed  a  success. 
Beside  it  the  Society  has  two  events  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
note  with  pleasure.  The  first  was  its  participation  in  the  exercises 
of  Irish  Day  at  the  Fair  on  March  17  last,  and  later  its  entire 
charge  of  Barry  Day  in  November,  in  honor  of  Commodore 
John  Barry,  the  Father  of  the  American  Navy.  The  exercises 
were  held  before  the  model  of  the  hero's  statue  by  John  J.  Boyle, 
our  honored  fellow-member,  and  were  made  brilliant  with  the 
presence  of  a  battalion  of  blue  jackets  and  one  from  the  regular 
army. 

To  these  Field  Day  celebrations  our  members  throughout  the 
Union  should  turn  their  minds.  They  make  for  increased 
knowledge  of  our  aims  and  purposes  by  thousands  otherwise  hard 
to  reach,  and  they  furnish  pleasing  occasion  for  the  cultivation 
of  good  fellowship  as  well  as  historical  knowledge. 

One  chapter,  that  of  Illinois,  has  been  organized  through  the 
year  just  passed,  and  I  am  assured  that  it  will  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  great  awakening  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago — a 
lamp  to  the  Middle  West.  In  New  York  the  work  of  holding 
public  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  should 
not  longer  wait  upon  the  possession  of  that  coveted  home  of 
our  own.  Meeting  places  may  be  secured,  and  such  meetings  with 
lectures  will  prove  of  the  highest  use. 

To  our  indefatigable  and  modest  Secretary-General,  and  our 
vigorous  and  self-sacrificing  Treasurer-General  I  must  refer  you 
for  the  report  of  their  work  during  the  year.  They  have  worked 
all  the  year  round  for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  it  grieves 
me,  and  will  grieve  the  Society  that  our  Treasurer-General,  Mr. 
John  J.  Lenehan,  feels  that  five  years  in  this  post  should  entitle 
him  to  an  honorable  discharge. 
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In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  face  the  future  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  with  cheerful  confidence.  It  has  done 
service  of  a  greatly  needed  kind.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
Sun. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke. 


The  President-General:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of 
the  Secretary- General. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL. 

To  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society: — 

1 .  Publication  of  the  Annual  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  XlVth  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal  was  published 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Secretary-General  and  distributed  to 
the  members  and  the  libraries  and  institutions  on  the  Society's 
mailing  list. 

Applications  for  back  volumes  of  the  Journal  are  received. 
They  are  sold  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Council, 
at  the  following  prices: 

Vol.    Ill  $5.00  each. 

VIII   2.50  each. 

IX/ 
X. 

XI.  Y    2.00  each. 

XII. 
XIII. 

The  other  back  volumes  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  Society. 

2.  Gifts  to  the  Society. 

The  following  books  and  periodicals  have  been  received  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  tendered  to  the 
donors: 

Albany  Institute,  and  Historical  and  Art  Society. 

'Report  of  Committee  and  Request  for  the  Adoption  by  the  City  of  Albany 
of  an  Official  City  Flag." 

Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General  (24  State  St). 

"Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book.  Official  English  Edition  with  an  Intro- 
duction." 
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Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Paris. 

"German  Atrocities  from  German  Evidence"  by  Joseph  Bedier. 

"Who  Wanted  War?"  The  Origin  of  the  war  according  to  diplomatic  docu- 
ments by  E.  Durkjeim  and  E.  Denis. 

"The  Violation  by  Germany  of  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg'* 
by  Andre  Weiss. 

"How  Germany  Seeks  to  Justify  her  Atrocities,"  by  Joseph  Bedier. 

"German  Theory  and  Practice  of  War"  by  E.  Lavisse  and  Ch.  Andler. 

"How  Austria-Hungary  Waged  War  in  Serbia."    Personal  investigations  of 
a  neutral  by  R.  A.  Reiss. 
Clemens,  William  M. 

"Genealogy,"  Vol.  5,  No.  I. 
Cornell  University. 

"Official  Publications  of  Cornell  University."  Vol.  VI,  No.  B.  Libra- 
rian's Report,  1913-14. 

Free  Public  Library,  lersey  City. 

"Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library'  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1913,  made  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J." 

"Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Jersey  City,  May  13,  1914." 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

"Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  for  the  Biennial  Period  July  I,  1912,  to  June  30,  1914." 

Lee,  Hon,  Thomas  Z. 

"Rhode  Island  Imprints — 1727-1S00." 

Merwin  Sales  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Private  Library  of  John  L.  Clawson  of  Buffalo. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Minnesota  History  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
Eighteenth  Biennial  Report  for  years  1913  and  1914. 
Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XV. 

Missouri,  State  Historical  Society  of. 
"Missouri  Historical  Review":  Vol.  V. 

"Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Two  Year3 
ending  December  31,  1914."    Vol.  X,  No.  1. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 

"The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  Supplement  to 
April  Number,  1915." 

New  York  Committee  for  Adoption  of  Constitution. 

"Proposed  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  Amended  and  Re- 
vised.   Adopted  by  the  Convention  September  10,  1915." 

"Responsible  Government" — Four  speeches  on  the  proposed  Constitution 
by  Elihu  Root. 

"Saving  the  State's  Money"  by  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
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New  York  Genealogical  and  Biological  Society. 

Booklet — "The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,"  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  1. 
New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Constitution  of  Society. 

"Proceedings:  Vols.  XII  and  XIII. 
Newport  Historical  Society. 

(Bulletin)  No.  15,  January,  1915.  "The  Story  of  Election  Day"  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Powel. 

No.  16,  April,  1915.    "Some  of  Our  Founders." 

No.  17,  July,  1915.  "Annual  Meeting."  Address  by  ex-President  Hamil- 
ton B.  Tompkins. 

No.  18,  October,  1915.  "The  Battle  of  Rhode  Island"  by  ex.-Gov.  Charles 
Warren  Lippitt. 

Midsummer  Meeting,  State  House,  Aug.  16,  1915. 
O'Brien,  Michael  J. 

"Irish  Colonists  in  New  York"  (A  lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1906)  by 
Michael  J.  O'Brien. 

Redwood  Library  and  Athenaeum,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Redwood  Library  and  Athenaeum." 
Submitted  July  21, 1915. 
Royal  Society  of  A  ntiquaries  of  Ireland. 

Report  of  The  Council  for  19 14  and  Programme  of  Annual  General  Meeting, 
Dublin. 

Scanlan,  Charles  M. 

Book — "Indian  Creek  Massacre  and  Captivity  of  Hall  Girls"  by  Charles 
M.  Scanlan. 
University  of  California. 

"A  History  of  the  Western  Boundary  of  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  1819- 
1841 "  by  Thomas  Maitland  Marshall.    Vol.  II. 

"Diary  of  Nelson  Kingsley,  a  California  Argonaut  of  1849,"  edited  by 
Frederick  J.  Teggart.    Vol.  III. 
Washington  University  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  October,  1915. 
Wisconsin, — State  Historical  Society  of. 

"Proceedings  at  Sixty-second  Annual  Meeting  held  October  22,  1914." 

"Publications  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Calendar 
Series,  Volume  1,    The  Preston  and  Virginia  Papers  of  the  Draper  Collection 
of  Manuscripts." 
University  of  Laval. 

"Annuaire  de  L'Universite  Laval  pour  L'Annee  Academique  1915-1916." 

3-  Preservation  of  Historical  Records. 

The  Society  continues  to  subscribe  to  the  services  of  a  press 
clipping  bureau,  and  has  received,  filed  and  indexed  upwards  of 
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800  clippings  since  the  Secretary's  last  report.  These  are  prin- 
cipally obituary  notices,  but  comprise  other  items  of  interest  to 
the  future  historian.  Original  papers  and  addresses  have  been 
contributed  by  our  members  and  others. 

The  property  of  the  Society,  other  than  current  hies,  is  neces- 
sarily kept  in  storage  (with  the  Manhattan  Storage  &  Ware- 
house Company,  New  York  City) ;  and  these  conditions  point  to 
the  desirability  of  the  Society  possessing  some  headquarters 
where  its  library,  already  comprising  several  hundred  volumes  of 
books,  may  be  accessible. 

The  following  books  have  been  purchased  by  the  Society  since 
the  last  report  of  the  Secretary : 

"Rooney's  Genealogy  of  Irish  Families." 

Piggott's  "American  Genealogy." 

Dorris,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  "Preservation  of  the  Hermitage." 

4.  Field  Day  of  the  Society. 

The  interesting  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  on  October 
30,  1915,  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  which  the  Society  has 
enjoyed.  The  exercises  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  Building,  the  motor 
bus  tour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  the  luncheon  at 
Fraunce's  Tavern,  were  attended  by  about  seventy-five  members 
and  guests,  and  addresses  were  delivered.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  Field  Day  will  be  presented  to  our  members  in  the  near  future. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  held  eight  meetings  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society — all  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

6.  General  Correspondence. 

Numerous  requests  for  the  Society's  publications  have  been 
received  from  public  institutions  and  libraries  which  have  been 
added  to  the  mailing  list. 

The  Society  has  become  an  annual  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Society. 

7.  State  Chapters. 

A  charter  was  issued  to  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Society  on 
May  15,  1915. 

8.  Membership. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Society  is  now  1,232,  consisting 
of  4  honorary,  107  life  and  1,121  annual  members.  Sixty-two 
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members  were  elected  since  the  Secretary's  last  annual  report. 
There  were  thirty-nine  resignations  and  eighteen  deaths  were 
reported  to  the  Secretary  during  the  same  period,  showing  a  net 
gain  in  membership,  of  five. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  H.  Daly. 
New  York,  January  8,1916.  Secretary-General, 

The  President-General:  The  next  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer-General. 

The  Secretary-General:  Mr.  President,  I  received  Mr. 
Lenehan's  report  last  evening. 

The  President-General:  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Lenehan  told 
me  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  in  the  morning;  he 

would  come  in  the  afternoon.  So,  Mr.  Daly  will  read  his  report. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER-GENERAL. 

New  York,  January  3,  1916. 
Balance  on  hand  at  December  29, 1914,  date  of  last  report    $663 . 25 

Received  since  date  of  last  report   3,870.86 

Total  $4,534  •  1 1 

Expended  since  date  of  last  report   4,212.08 

Balance  of  cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer-General   $322.03 

Securities,  etc.,  of  the  Society. 
Securities  and  Cash  of  the  Society  in  Treasurer-General's  hands,  January 
3,  1916: 

Three  New  York  City  4  per  cent,  corporate  stock   $2,988.06 

Two  New  York  City  4I  per  cent,  corporate  stock   2,004.36 

Cash  on  hand,  all  funds   322.03 

Total  assets   $5,3I4  -45 

Balance  on  hand  December  29,  1914   $663.25 

Summary  of  Receipts,  1915. 

Membership  fees  from  old  members  $3,095  •  88 

Annual  fees  from  56  new  members   292.50 

Life  membership  fees  from  3  new  members   150.00 

For  4  Journals   II  .00 

For  Interest  on  bank  balances   51 .25 

£  or  Interest  on  investments   205 . 00 

Balance  of  receipts  for  Annual  Banquet,  after  making 

sundry  payments   65.23 

Receipts  for  the  year   3,870.86 

Total  credits   $4.534- 11 
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Summary  of  Disbursements,  1915. 


Printing  Journal  and  shipping  charges   $i»574  •  76 

Expenses  annual  meeting   65.00 

Engrossing  certificates,  etc   61 . 20 

Treasurer's  bond   1 5 . 00 

Expenses  of  administration   i,35i  ■  13 

Expenses  executive  council   67 . 15 

Deficiency  annual  banquet   500 . 00 

Purchasing  books   1 2 . 40 

Press  clippings   17-64 

Expenses  field  day   167.53 

Miscellaneous  expenses   348.87 

Expenses  California  Chapter   22.40 

Exchange  on  checks   9 . 00 


Disbursements  for  the  year   $4,212 . 08 

Cash  in  Emigrant  I  ndustrial  Savings  Bank   $78 . 64 

Cash  in  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co   243 . 39       322 . 03 


$4,534-11 

John  J.  Lenehan, 
Treasurer-General. 

New  York,  January  3,  191 6. 

The  Secretary-General:  I  believe  the  Treasurer  made  a 
motion  last  year  that  the  publication  of  the  detailed  cash  account, 
which  has  been  summarized  from  what  I  have  read,  be  omitted 
from  the  publication  of  the  Treasurer's  report.  I  make  that 
motion. 

The  President:    Is  that  motion  seconded? 

A  Member:  The  intention  is  that  that  apply  also  to  the 
Quarterly? 

The  Secretary-General:  Yes. 

The  Member:    I  second  that  motion. 

The  President-General:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion  to  omit  the  detail  of  the  expenditure  from  the  quarterly 
report. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Secretary-General:  I  move  the  appointment  of  an 
Auditing  Committee. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  President-General:  I  appoint  Colonel  Flynn  and 
Mr.  Farrelly  as  Auditing  Committee. 
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The  Pre sidext- Gene ral:  Now  the  report  of  the  His- 
toriographer, which  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  Mr.  O'Brien  is  not 
here  in  person  to  read.  But,  as  anything  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  on  this  subject  is  very  well  worth  attention,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  read  it  for  you. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER  FOR  THE  YEAR 

I9I5- 

To  the  President  of  The  American  Irish  Historical  Society: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  memorandum  on  the  work 
entrusted  to  my  charge,  for  the  year  1915: 

During  this  period  I  have  received  and  answered  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  letters,  not  more  than  a  third  of  which 
were  from  members  of  the  Society.  The  widely  separated 
places  from  which  these  letters  were  received  and  the  variety  of 
topics  touched  upon  by  my  correspondents  indicate  that  our 
work  is  becoming  better  known.  During  recent  months,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  these  letters  and 
I  confess  that  it  is  now  becoming  something  of  a  burden  to  take 
care  of  them,  for  my  correspondents  sometimes  ask  for  informa- 
tion that  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  to  which  I  am  compelled  to 
devote  considerable  time.  People  write  me  for  all  sorts  of 
genealogical  and  historical  data;  they  ask  where  certain  scarce 
books  can  be  procured;  whether  I  can  inform  them  where  and 
when  a  certain  poem  or  article  was  published  and  where  obtain- 
able. One  man  wrote  me  for  material  for  a  lecture  he  was  about 
to  deliver;  some  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about  tracing 
their  names  or  families,  and  others  offer  suggestions  as  to  where 
certain  material  is  available.  Xone  of  these  requests  is  unat- 
tended to  and  I  gladly  furnish  all  the  information  available  or 
refer  them  to  the  sources  where  it  may  be  obtained. 

I  may  also  add,  that  during  the  year  I  have  received  letters 
from  "doubting  Thomases"  taking  exception  to  certain  state- 
ments made  in  my  articles  published  in  the  Journal  and  else- 
where. Strange  though  it  may  appear,  such  letters  are  not  in 
the  least  unwelcome  and  it  has  afforded  me  some  pleasure  to 
Point  out  to  these  hypercritical  gentlemen  the  sources  from  which 
rny  information  is  derived  and  I  have  in  each  case  invited  them 

to  consult  these  sources  and  satisfy  themselves.    I  seldom  hear 
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from  such  people  more  than  once,  for  the  first  "shot"  usually 
settles  the  question. 

The  printer  having  prepared  for  me  fifty  specially  bound 
pamphlets  of  my  contributions  to  the  1915  Journal,  I  have  dis- 
tributed some  of  these  through  channels  not  reached  ordinarily 
by  the  Journal  itself  and  have  written  to  the  persons — mostly 
librarians  in  small  cities — to  whom  these  copies  were  sent,  re- 
questing that  they  be  displayed  among  their  collections  so  that 
local  patrons  may  have  a  chance  of  learning  something  of  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  Society. 

I  have  also  had  a  number  of  letters  in  local  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  achievement  in  America,  in  which  I  have  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society. 

During  the  year  191 5,  I  have  gathered  up  the  threads  of  some 
important  data  relating  to  the  early  Irish  in  America,  much  of  it 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  have  woven  them  into  a  series  of 
articles  which  I  believe  will  make  acceptable  reading  matter  for 
future  issues  of  the  Journal.  Among  these  are  accounts  of  the 
O'Brien  and  McCarthy  families,  both  of  whom  have  had  re- 
markable records  in  this  country.  I  have  written  several  new 
stories  of  the  Irish  pioneers  in  Xew  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  the  Southern  States, 
which  contain  some  highly  interesting  data;  I  have  made  a  large 
number  of  extracts  from  the  Vital  Records  of  Colonial  towns,  as 
well  as  tombstone  inscriptions,  extracts  from  will  books,  land 
records  and  church  registers,  all  in  support  of  our  claim  that  the 
Irish  helped  to  populate  this  country  in  the  early  days,  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  people  and  that  this  element 
was  an  important  factor  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
country. 

I  call  attention  here  also  to  the  work  of  lifting  out  of  ob- 
scurity the  story  of  that  extraordinarily  interesting  character, 
Hercules  Mulligan,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  member  of  every  Revolutionary  committee  formed 
in  the  City  of  Xew  York,  and  one  of  that  daring  band  of  patriots 
who,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  tore  down  and  destroyed  the  statue 
of  the  English  king  which  for  six  years  had  stood  in  the  Bowling 
Green,  a  symbol  of  British  power  and  a  menace  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  patriots.    It  is  several  years  ago  that  I  first  chanced  upon 
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the  name  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  but  the  examination  that  I  then 
made  into  his  record  somewhat  discouraged  me,  for  it  seemed 
that  very  little  information  concerning  him  was  available.  How- 
ever, I  returned  to  the  subject,  with  the  result,  as  I  suppose  most 
of  you  know,  that  something  is  now  known  of  the  career  of  this 
man  all  over  the  American  continent  and  the  recital  of  which  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  our  recent  successful  Field  Day  in  this  city. 
I  desire  also  to  inform  the  members  that  very  soon  I  expect  to 
have  ready  for  the  press  a  full  account  of  this  man's  career  and 
at  that  time  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Society  to  publish  the 
work.  It  will  be  a  very  interesting  story  of  old  New  York,  with 
Hercules  Mulligan  as  the  pivotal  figure,  and  containing  matter 
never  before  published. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  during  the  past  year  to  an 
examination  of  the  original  newspapers  published  in  the  City  of 
New  York  in  the  Revolutionary  period.  While  this  is  very 
laborious  work,  as  the  papers  are  now  yellow  with  age  and  neces- 
sitate the  closest  examination  of  every  article  and  advertise- 
ment, I  have  managed  to  secure  from  this  source  some  items  of 
the  most  intense  interest  to  Americans  of  Irish  descent  and 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  before  have  been  brought  to 
light.  For  example,  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury, 
in  one  of  its  issues  of  the  year  1777,  published  a  three-column 
letter  to  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  written  from  Montreal  by  one  Peter 
Levius,  a  whilom  friend  of  Sullivan,  but  who  at  the  outset  of  the 
War  fled  to  Canada  with  the  tories.  In  this  letter  Levius  sought 
to  persuade  Sullivan  to  desert  the  patriot  army;  he  pointed  out 
how  foolish  a  man  of  Sullivan's  standing  was  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  the  Crown,  and  suggested  that  a  handsome  reward  was 
awaiting  him  if  he  would  return  to  his  former  allegiance.  In- 
stead of  replying,  Sullivan  forwarded  the  letter  to  Mr.  Loudon, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Packet,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  most  indignant  language.  And  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  this  incident,  is  the  fact  that  Sullivan 
selected  an  Irishman  as  the  channel  through  whom  this  base 
attempt  at  betrayal  was  to  be  made  known  to  the  people.  Not 
alone  was  Samuel  Loudon,  the  editor  of  the  Packet,  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  a  staunch  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  but 
the  articles  written  by  him  in  his  paper  show  him  to  have  been  a 
strong  sympathizer  with  the  Irish  Volunteers  of  1782  and  with 
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all  aspirations  of  the  people  of  his  native  country  to  throw  off 
the  British  yoke. 

Another  interesting  tid-bit  of  Revolutionary  history  unearthed 
from  my  examination  of  these  newspapers,  is  a  statement  in  the 
Jacket  in  the  year  1783  that  "three  parts  of  the  Continental 
Army  was  comprised  of  Irishmen!"  It  is  true  that  this  state- 
ment is  part  of  a  despatch  from  Dublin  to  the  Packet,  mostly 
concerning  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  for  that  reason,  if  we  are  to 
accept  it  at  all,  it  must  be  cum  grano  salts.  Yet,  the  very  fact 
-that  such  a  statement  was  made  while  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  still  on  and  that  Loudon,  the  publisher  of  "the  rebel  paper," 
was  willing  to  print  it,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some 
-element  of  truth  in  it.  And  even  if  we  assume  that  the  estimate 
of  Loudon's  Dublin  correspondent,  as  to  the  racial  composition 
of  the  x^merican  army,  was  exaggerated  to  the  extent  of,  say  25 
or  30  per  cent,  that  would  still  leave  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Irish  and  would  go  far  toward  verifying  those  other  statements  of 
Galloway's  and  General  Robertson's,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
that  "Washington's  army  was  half  Irish." 

These  items  I  submit  as  the  important  discoveries  of  the  year 
1915  and  it  is  my  intention  to  follow  them  up  closely  and  see 
that  they  are  put  on  permanent  record.  I  am  referring  to  these 
particular  instances,  merely  as  examples  of  the  character  and 
value  of  the  historical  information  that  is  available  from  original 
American  records  concerning  the  part  played  by  ou~  people  in 
the  early  days  of  this  country,  but  which  either  has  been  un- 
known to,  or  was  suppressed  by,  the  historians,  but  which  we 
ourselves,  in  any  case,  have  so  badly  neglected.  I  have  tried, 
without  much  success,  to  interest  other  members  of  the  Society 
in  this  work  and  have  even  offered  to  show  them  how  to  go  about 
such  researches,  and  while  all  regard  it  as  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  few  seem  to  be  willing  to  help  in  the  actual 
-labor  of  working  in  this  untilled  field  of  American  Irish  historical 
research.  While  this  is  not  very  encouraging  to  me  personally, 
it  is  a  matter  that  the  Society  should  take  up  in  a  serious  way 
and  let  us  find  out,  once  and  for  all,  if  there  be  not  some  means  of 
inducing  our  members  to  "put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  and 
co-operate  in  this  necessary  work. 

At  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Executive  Council  generously 
set  aside  a  sum  of  S500  which  I  was  authorized  to  draw  in  order 
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to  meet  the  expense  incurred  in  the  work.  I  have  drawn  one 
half  this  amount,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  induce  others 
to  take  part  in  it,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  call  on  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  remainder.  Many  members,  of  course,  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  part  in  it  on  account  of  the  lack  of  time  and 
opportunity  and  perhaps  a  dearth  of  local  material,  but  those 
members  at  least  can  help  to  build  up  the  membership  of  the 
Society  and  thus  bring  some  little  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  "write  the  Irish  Chapter  in  American  History." 
It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee be  asked  "to  give  an  account  of  its  stewardship." 

M.  J.  O'Brien. 

The  President-General  (During  the  reading):  By  the 
way,  that  is  one  point  well  worth  remembering,  that  in  all 
communications  in  the  press  on  Irish  subjects,  the  name  of 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  should  always  be  included. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President-General,  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

THE  AMERICAN  IRISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
To  the  Executive  Council  of  The  American  Irish  Historical  Society: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  make  recommendations 
for  candidates  for  the  various  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  on  January  8,  1 91 6,  do  hereby 
report  the  following  names  of  members  selected  by  them  to  fill 
the  following  offices,  namely: 

President-General, 
Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke, 
New  York  City. 


Vice-Preside  n  t-General, 
R.  C.  O'Connor, 
San  Francisco. 
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Secretary -General, 
Edward  H.  Daly, 
New  York  City. 

Treasurer-General, 
John  J.  Lenehan, 
New  York  City. 

Librarian  and  Archivist, 
Cyril  Crimmins, 
New  York  City. 

Historiographer, 
Michael  J.  O'Brien, 
New  York  City. 


Official  Photographer, 
Miss  Anna  Frances  Levins, 
New  York  City. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


The  above  and 
John  D.  Crimmins, 
Francis  J.  Quinlan,  M.  D., 
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The  President-General  :  I  will  say,  in  this  connection, 
that,  after  the  committee  had  met  and  decided  upon  these  nom- 
inations, the  letter  of  resignation  was  received  from  Mr.  Lenehan 
declining  to  continue  further  as  Treasurer.  I  wrote  to  him  that 
the  act  had  already  been  passed  by  the  committee,  and  that  his 
resignation  should  be  made  before  the  Executive  Council. 

Some  of  the  State  Vice-Presidents  likewise  sent  a  regret  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  serve  for  the  coming  year.  These  also 
came  after  the  nominations  were  made,  and  I  suggest  they  all 
be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council  to  determine  upon  the 
resignation  and  fill  the  vacancies  under  the  resignations  tendered 
to  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  that  these  names  all  be  ap- 
proved as  presented  by  the  committee,  including  that  of  Mr. 
Lenehan. 

A  Member:  Vice-President  John  J.  Quinn,  of  Massachusetts, 
writes  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter,  Mr. 
Quinn  relinquished  the  Presidency  and  at  a  local  meeting,  Hon. 
William  T.  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

The  Secretary-General:  In  connection  with  Mr.  Joyce's 
statement  about  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Chapter. 

A  Member:    Does  Mr.  Scanion  write  that? 

The  Secretary-General  :  Yes,  Mr.  Scanion  personally 
recommends  that.  I  therefore  would  move  the  Nominating 
Committee's  report  be  amended  so  far  as  to  nominate  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey J.  Desmond,  for  President  of  Wisconsin  Chapter. 

A  Member:    And  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Secretary-General:  Also  the  name  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. Just  one  other  case  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Illinois 
Chapter —  So  I  would  add  to  that  motion  that  the  report  be 
further  amended  by  substituting  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Plunkett 
as  State  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Chapter  instead  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Hopkins. 

The  President-General:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion  on  those  three  substitutions.  Then  if  there  is  no  other 
proposition  to  amend,  the  motion  will  be  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations'  report  as  now  amended. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

Captain  O'Brien:  Mr.  President,  and  Fellow-Members: 
Three  years  ago  I  in  company  with  a  brother  member  from 
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Waterbury,  went  into  an  office  here  in  New  York,  and  on  the 
table  I  saw  a  book  which  was  "The  Irish  Contribution  to  Ameri- 
can Independence";  I  picked  the  book  up  and  looked  at  it.  In 
fine,  bought  it,  and  I  don't  know  a  book  that  has  more  useful 
information  than  Mr.  Maginniss'  book,  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  that  he  is  to  speak  here  tonight.  (Applause.) 

The  President-General:  Well,  Gentlemen,  the  next  and 
I  think  the  only  formal  business  before  the  annual  meeting  is  the 
idea  put  forward  in  a  very  wide  circle  of  the  membership  of  the 
Society  that  we  are  giving  this  dinner  this  evening  for  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  our  distinguished  charter  member,  our  very  dear 
adviser  and  friend,  to  honor  him  in  every  way  that  we  can  in 
these  particulars;  but  we  thought  that  one  final  honor  should  be 
bestowed  upon  him  in  connection  with  it,  namely,  the  election 
of  the  Doctor  to  honorary  membership. 

Unlike  most  societies,  the  honorary  membership  in  this  Society 
is  not  conferred  at  hazard,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should 
be.  It  must  be  a  roll  of  honor,  carrying  distinction  with  it,  and 
we  can  think  of  nobody  that  would  adorn  the  name  of  our  list 
for  all  time  as  long  as  he  lives  as  well  as  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  to  that  effect  if 
anybody  will  make  it. 

A  Member:  I  request  that  the  distinction  be  given  to  Miss 
Levins. 

Miss  Levins:  I  feel  very  much  honored.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words. 
Last  year  I  asked  the  committee  on  one  occasion  if  we  could  not  in 
some  way  show  our  appreciation  of  Dr.  Emmet.  That  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  which  he  wrote  to  our  President  in  which  the  Doctor, 
who  is  going  to  give  to  the  Society,  as  they  stand,  his  collection 
of  Irish  literature,  which  I  understand  is  valued  at  $35,000, 
speaks  of  looking  forward  to  seeing  his  friends  for  the  last  time. 

Last  year  at  the  banquet  in  honor  of  President  Andrew  Jackson 
I  made  a  suggestion  that  some  public  honor  should  be  given  to 
Dr.  Emmet,  but  they  thought  then  it  was  not  expedient,  for  he 
was  then  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
live.  I  asked  some  members  to  help  me,  with  the  result  that 
we  give  the  banquet  to-night  to  a  living  member. 

I  report  to  you  with  regret  that  the  Doctor  is  at  present  in 
very  frail  health  from  a  little  accident  which  happened  a  few 
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weeks  ago;  but  no  matter  how  frail  his  health  is,  his  mind  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Recently  I  brought  him  the  first  copy  of  the  photograph  and 
the  copy  of  our  menu.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  them.  His 
eyes  were  bandaged  and  he  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
headache.  He  threw  aside  the  bandage,  called  for  his  magnifying 
glass,  and  studied  those  beautiful  photographs. 

I  now  propose  that  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  be  made  an 
Honorary  Member  of  this  society. 

The  Secretary-General  :  As  the  Constitution  requires  the 
Executive  Council  to  propose  the  name,  the  Executive  Council 
proposes  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  as  an  honorary 
member  in  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

During  the  discussion  of  a  motion  to  send  a  committee  to 
escort  Dr.  Emmet  to  the  banquet  hall  in  the  evening,  a  letter 
arrived  from  him  declaring  and  regretting  his  inability  to  come. 
The  letter  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  President-General's 
address  at  the  dinner. 

The  President-General:  Gentlemen,  our  business  has 
progressed  with  a  good  deal  of  expedition,  and  I  presume  we 
are  ready  to  adjourn  for  a  little  while  until  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, when  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  larger  attendance  to  listen 
to  the  papers;  but  I  have  here  a  letter  that  I  received  in  the 
course  of  our  looking  around  for  people  to  speak  at  our  dinner. 
I  know  it  will  interest  and  probably  surprise  you.  You  all 
know  Mr.  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  writer,  the  man  who  stands  prob- 
ably to-day  at  the  very  top  of  the  popular,  and  rightly  popular, 
writers  on  the  American  continent.  At  the  dinner  given  to 
President  Wilson  by  the  Manhattan  Club  on  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary there  was  a  very  large  attendance;  I  think  they  seated 
848  people,  and  in  the  reception  rooms  the  throng  was  enor- 
mous; you  could  hardly  move  through  the  people;  but  one 
wanted  to  circulate  and  find  one's  friends,  and  consequently 
the  whole  reception  room  was  like  a  bag  of  snakes,  you  know, 
all  worming  in  and  out  through  each  other. 

Out  in  one  of  the  passages  I  came  against  Mr.  Cobb,  and  he 
said  to  me,  "Mr.  Clarke,  I  want  to  have  a  minute  with  you." 
So  he  whirled  me  out  of  the  throng,  and  we  stood  face  to  face 
for  about  two  minutes.    He  said,  "Hold  on,  I  have  a  story  to 
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tell  you.  You  know,  I  was  down  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  last 
March,  and  my  brother-in-law  came  to  me  and  said,  'Irvin,  we 
want  you  to  come  to  the  Saint  Patrick's  Dinner  and  make  a  little 
address.'  So,  I  said,  'God  bless  my  soul,  what  can  I  talk  about? 
I  have  been  fussing  about  so  many  things.'  'Oh,'  he  said,  'you 
will  get  up  something.'"  And  his  sister's  husband,  of  course, 
had  some  right  to  talk  to  him  in  that  way,  so  he  said,  11 1  went  to 
my  hotel  and  I  stewed  over  the  thing  for  awhile,  and  I  said, 
'Well,  I  can  talk  about  the  Irish  in  Ireland  a  little  bit,  and  a 
little  bit  about  the  Irish  in  America,  and  tell  them  that  of  course 
we  are  Irish;  and  then  I  had  a  thought, — I  thought  of  your  poem 
about  the  " Fighting  Race,"  and  I  went  to  work  and  I  hunted 
that  up,  and  I  got  a  copy  of  it.'  In  the  evening  I  made  a  very 
brief  introduction  and  then  I  read  your  poem.  The  next 
morning  all  the  papers  in  Savannah  said  that  Mr.  Cobb  had 
delivered  a  speech,  and  also  an  original  poem.  I  thought  it 
would  please  you  to  know  that  your  honor  was  passing  on." 

And  then  we  separated.  But  a  portion  of  his  conversation 
remained  in  my  mind,  his  saying  "and  of  course  we  are  Irish," 
and  this  made  me  think  that  possibly  this  man  with  the  un-Irish 
name  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  might  possibly  be  of  Irish  descent,  and  I 
could  not  but  think  that  he  was  a  man  of  gifts  whose  name  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  our  dinner  if  we  could  bring  him  there.  I 
wrote  him  an  invitation  to  come,  and  at  a  hazard  I  expanded  a 
little  on  the  lost  Irish  tribes  of  the  South,  and  I  went  into  some 
little  detail  about  it,  the  Irish  emigration  to  the  South,  and  how 
it  spread  through  there  and  so  on,  and  I  treated  it  all  the  time 
with  the  idea  that  he  belonged  to  those  tribes.  It  was  merely 
tentative  on  my  part,  but  I  got  an  answer  from  him  in  about 
five  or  six  days.    This  is  the  answer: 

Irvin  S.  Cobb 
601  West  iioth  Street 
New  York 

December  4,  1915. 

My  dear  J.  I.  C.  Clarke:— 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  mighty  kind  letter  until  I  could  make  certain 
of  my  own  plans,  and  now  I  find  I  must  write  to  say  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  on  January'  8. 
I  am  going  South  for  Christmas.  I  expect  to  spend  Christmas  week  at  my 
wife's  old  home  in  Georgia.    Then  I  must  go  to  Kentucky  for  a  family  reunion 
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of  my  own  people  in  the  little  town  where  my  forebears — all  good  Rebel 
Irish — settled  nearly  one  hundred  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  entails  a 
round  of  visiting  about — you  probably  know  how  Southerners  are  in  these 
matters — so  it  is  not  possible  that  I  can  get  back  to  Xew  York  until  after  the 
middle  of  January.  I  cannot  tell  you,  in  a  letter,  how  much  I  regret  having 
to  decline  your  invitation.  I  am  honored  that  you  should  ask  me  to  speak  at 
the  dinner;  I  am  distressed  that  I  cannot  do  so. 

You  are  right  about  the  extent  to  which  Irish  blood  leavens  the  American 
mass  in  certain  of  the  Southern  states.  I  have  heard  an  orator,  named  Pat- 
rick, stand  up  before  an  audience  made  up,  90  per  cent,  of  Kentuckians  with 
purely  Celtic  names,  having  first  been  introduced  by  a  man  named  Mayo, 
and  declare,  amid  great  applause,  that  the  men  whom  he  addressed  consti- 
tuted the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  stock  on  this  hemisphere.  Probably  there 
weren't  ten  persons  of  unmixed  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  the  crowd. 
They  were  all  Irish — and  they  didn't  know  it.  You  know  what  Bob  Taylor 
of  Tennessee  said,  "It  was  the  Irish  blood,  in  the  Civil  War,  that  put  the 
South  on  a  crutch  and  the  North  on  a  pension." 

I  think  I'd  like  to  talk  on  the  subject  which  you  would  assign  me.  I  could 
find  my  text  in  my  old  home.  For  the  county  where  I  was  born  is  named 
McCracken,  the  county  from  which  one  grandsire  came  is  named  Ballard, 
the  county  from  which  the  other  grandsire  came  is  named  Lyon,  after  that 
Irish  ancestor  of  mine,  Chittenden  Lyon,  son  of  Matthew  Lyon,  who  was  U.  S. 
Representative  from  Vermont  in  1797  and  about  these  three  are  other  counties 
bearing  such  pure  "Anglo-Saxon"  names  as  Calloway,  Marshall,  Graves, 
McLean,  Hickman,  Trigg,  Carlisle  and  Caldwell.  The  "Anglo-Saxons"  who 
founded  the  town  of  my  father's  people  were  named,  respectively,  Lyon, 
Cobb  (which  is  Welsh  for  O'Connor)  Machen,  Clendennin,  Fitzpatrick,  Clark, 
Glynn  (afterwards  corrupted  into  Glenn),  Sloan  and  Swayne.  Then  some 
families  named  Mims,  Gracey  and  Childress  came  along  and  they  all 
intermarried  and  had  a  still  purer  race  of  "Anglo-Saxons,"  every  one  of  whom 
was  50  to  90  per  cent  pure  Irish — and  didn't  know  it. 

You'll  pardon  me  for  rambling  on;  but  personally,  I've  always  resented  the 
allegation  that  the  most  unsullied  English  stock  is  found  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  And  that's  another  reason  why  I'm  very,  very  sorry  I  shan't  be 
able  to  sit  with  you  and  your  fellow  members  on  January  8th. 

With  profound  regard  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

New  York  City. 

The  President-General:  Now,  we  have  a  lien  upon  him 
for  next  year. 

Dr.  Coyle:  Mr.  President,  the  Matthew  Lyon  Mr.  Cobb 
refers  to  was  not  the  first  senator  from  Vermont.  He  was  the  first 
representative  in  Congress,  from  Vermont  who  was  sent  to  jail 
at  the  instance  of  John  Adams  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
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for  statements  normally  punishable  under  the  law  but  which 
were  written  and  mailed  three  weeks  before  the  law  went  into 
effect.  This  very  same  Matthew  Lyon  was  sent  to  jail  for  a 
term  of  four  months  and  ordered  to  be  fined  Si.ooo.  When  he 
went  to  jail  he  was  a  rich  man.  He  owned  a  paper  mill,  and  an 
iron  foundry,  and  other  mills.  In  a  very  curious  manner  under 
circumstances  which  at  present  would  cause  the  Secret  Sendee 
of  the  United  States  to  be  employed,  all  these  works  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  otherwise  while  he  was  languishing  in  jail.  The 
paper  which  he  had  published  and  owned  was  likewise  destroyed. 
The  same  Lyon  was  the  first  man  in  the  history7  of  America  to 
produce  paper  out  of  basswood  bark. 

While  he  was  in  jail  the  election  for  representative  came  on  in 
this  district,  and  the  law  required  a  majority  of  the  votes.  They 
nominated  three  candidates  against  Lyon  to  beat  him,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Federal  machine  was  thrown  against  him. 
Despite  that  fact  Matthew  Lyon  received  a  very  great  plurality, 
and  had  the  votes  which  bore  the  name  of  Lyon,  but  which  were 
deposited  in  the  box  marked  for  governor,  been  counted  for  him, 
he  would  have  had  a  majority.  There  being  no  election,  a  new 
election  was  ordered,  and  this  time  the  Federal  machine  caused 
an  opposing  candidate  to  Lyon  to  be  brought  to  various  fairs 
and  public  gatherings  to  make  a  campaign.  Lyon  lay  in  prison, 
voiceless.  The  other  three  spoke  to  the  people.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  the  people  of  the  western  half  of  Vermont 
elected  the  prisoner  in  the  jail  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
the  Federal  Congress. 

When  his  term  expired,  he  didn't  have  the  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  his  fine,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  his  property.  He  had 
been  removed,  although  there  was  a  jail  in  his  own  town, — 
removed  to  a  distant  town  so  as  to  be  away  from  home  influence; 
and  when  the  news  reached  the  public  in  Vermont  and  on  down 
through  the  country  that  Lyon,  who  was  a  Democrat  by  prin- 
ciple, and  a  hater  of  pomp  and  aristocracy;  who  had  refused  to 
participate  in  returning  thanks  to  President  Adams  for  having 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  declaring  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  to  send  a  message,  and  no 
thanks  should  be  given  a  public  servant  for  having  performed 
his  duty, — when  the  news  reached  the  public  that  Lyon  did  not 
have  the  money,  a  Vermonter  named  Apollos  Austin  rode  from 
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Schenectady,  New  York,  to  Yergennes,  Yermont,  with  a  thousand 
dollars  in  silver  in  his  saddle-bags  to  pay  Lyon's  fine. 

The  people  of  the  district  took  up  a  collection,  and  they  gath- 
ered a  thousand  dollars  in  small  coins.  Outside  the  jail  the 
public  waited  for  the  hour  to  come  for  his  term  to  expire  and 
then  to  pay  his  fine.  But  neither  of  these  two  parties  paid  the 
fine.  United  States  Senator  Stevens  Thompson  Mason  from 
Yirginia,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Yirginia,  rode  all  the  way  on 
horseback  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  the  jail  in  Yergennes,  Yermont, 
carrying  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  from  the  people  of  Yirginia 
to  pay  the  fine  of  Matthew  Lyon,  who  came  out  of  prison  unterri- 
fied  and  uncrushed. 

Knowing  that  there  was  a  process  of  arrest  issued  against  him. 
to  persecute  him  further,  he  raised  his  hand  at  the  door  of  the 
jail  and  said,  "I  am  immune  from  arrest  by  virtue  of  my  being 
a  representative  in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  on  the  way  to  take 
my  seat."  Nobody  dared  to  arrest  him.  and  he  came  down 
through  Yermont  and  down  the  Hudson  Valley  here,  and  as  he 
went  from  town  to  town,  the  news  spread  that  Lyon  who  had 
served  a  term  in  jail,  the  "lion"  of  Yermont,  the  Lyon  who  had 
been  sold  as  a  redemptioner  on  the  slave  market  in  New  York  in 
I7^5,  was  on  his  way  to  Congress  and  the  people  turned  out  to 
greet  him. 

While  Lyon,  who  had  defeated  the  Adams  machine,  was  on 
his  way  to  Congress,  the  people  turned  out  here,  as  the  old  papers 
show,  and  met  him  at  one  town  and  escorted  him  to  the  next 
town  until  he  went  to  Congress  to  take  his  seat.  That  is  the 
same  Matthew  Lyon  who,  in  the  contested  election  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr,  under  the  old  form  of  the  Constitution,  under 
which  there  was  no  election  as  between  candidates  Adams  and 
Pinckney  and  Jefferson  and  Burr,  of  the  two  parties,  which  caused 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives, — that  is  the 
same  Matthew  Lyon,  who  through  his  ballot,  caused  the  election 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President-General:  And  his  grandson  is  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.    That  is  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Sullivan:    Too  bad  he  wasn't  here  this  morning — Cobb. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  appeared  to 
me,  as  Mr.  O'Brien's  report  was  being  read,  that  he  had  expended 
£250  of  the  S500  which  was  appropriated, — it  seemed  to  me  when 
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the  motion  was  made  last  year  at  the  annual  meeting,  that  it 
was  the  intention — at  least  I  so  interpreted  it, — to  appropriate 
$500  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  use.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  President-General  :  I  think  that  was  the  understand- 
ing, that  was  my  understanding  of  it.  His  statement  of  the 
matter  came  rather  as  a  surprise  to  me,  because  I  think  he  pays 
for  his  typewriting,  and  so  on,  out  of  the  funds,  and  gives  his 
time  for  nothing. 

The  Secretary-General:    That  is  true. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  the  sum  of  $500  be  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  historiographer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Michael  J. 
O'Brien,  of  which  one  half,  $250  shall  be  allowed  to  him  for 
expenses  already  incurred.  I  think  that  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
matter. 

A  Member:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  for  the  year 
previous,  Mr.  President. 

The  President-General  :  Have  you  any  motion  to  make  in 
regard  to  that? 

A  Member:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  treasurer  be  author- 
ized to  pay  Mr.  O'Brien  the  $250  due  in  accordance  with  the 
disposition  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  President-General:  Do  you  make  any  motion  re- 
garding the  coming  year? 

A  Member:  Yes,  I  would  embody  in  that  that  the  same 
amount  be  appropriated  for  the  year  1916,  $500,  for  Mr.  O'Brien's 
use. 

The  Secretary-General:  I  would  like  to  make  that  plain 
by  saying  that  it  shall  be  understood  that  it  is  money  for  Mr. 
O'Brien's  own  use;  that  is  the  intention. 

A  Member:  Yes. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  One  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  impress  on  the  State  Chapters  the  necessity  of  having 
some  competent  man  as  historian  to  make  corrections  or  when  the 
sin  of  omission  has  occurred  to  have  it  corrected,  and  to  have  the 
part  we  played  also  made  prominent.  Now,  in  different  papers, 
in  the  metropolitan  papers  and  small  publications,  they  let 
errors  in. 

For  instance,  a  short  time  ago  it  was  in  one  of  the  papers,  that 
John  Mitchel's  grandson  was  a  representative  of  the  Scotch- 
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Irish.  That  was  corrected  immediately  afterward.  Now,  a 
great  many  of  those  things  occur,  and  if  the  Secretary  should  be 
specifically  instructed,  we  would  have  somebody  make  the 
corrections  day  after  day  as  they  occurred.  For  instance,  the 
Times  of  five  years  or  ten  years  ago  said  that  the  Teuton  blood 
here*was  probably  the  greater  part.  To-day  he  is  mum.  He 
has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  Teutons. 

The  Boston  Herald  which  quoted  the  Times  has  been  cor- 
rected by  myself  with  statements  by  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 
a^Unitarian  minister,  a  man  who  in  1853  wrote,  that  up  to  that 
time,  from  the  very  best  authority  which  he  could  find,  the  Irish 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons.  It  is  not  easy  to  at- 
tempt to  controvert  a  man  of  the  standing  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

We  must  get  the  men  who  edit  the  papers  to  be  receptive  and 
accept  the  truth  from  us  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  There- 
fore, the  State  Chapters  are  the  places  to  have  that  corrected, 
in  every  little  town  and  village.  In  New  York  here  our  meetings 
are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  New  York  papers.  I  don't 
know,  I  thought  you  people  went  to  bed  and  forgot  all  about  them. 

Dr.  Coyle:  New  York  is  cosmopolitan,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  here  for  as  many  as  a  hundred  banquets  of  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  persons  to  be  going  on  at  a  time  and  a  dozen  in 
one  hotel.  The  President  knows,  and  others  familiar  with 
journalistic  life  in  the  city  know,  that  small  space  only  can  be 
given  to  an  occasion  like  the  banquet  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  unless  some  particularly  timely  interest  is 
given  to  it  by  the  presence  of  some  distinguished  person  or  by 
some  striking  utterance  that  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  little  ripple 
on  the  waters  of  public  opinion;  and  for  that  reason  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  in  our  metropolitan  papers  gets  very 
little  attention. 

The  President-Gexeral  :  Now,  if  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Foundation  Committee  are  here  I  would  be  glad,  when  this 
meeting  adjourns,  if  they  would  remain  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
have  something  in  mind  to  address  to  them. 

The  Secretary-General:  Let  me  say  this — just  one  re- 
mark, Mr.  President;  Mr.  O'Brien  in  this  conclusion  of  his  re- 
port, suggested  that  we  ought  to  have  something  from  the 

Membership  Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  the 
3 
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suggestion  of  our  President-General,  they  have  issued  a  circular 
to  the  members  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  and  will  issue 
one  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Club,  through  the  courtesy 
of  both  those  organizations.  The  circular  issued  to  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  has  brought  fruitful  results  in  life  member- 
ship, it  was  reported,  and  at  least  a  dozen  applications.  If  this 
continue  and  similar  results  are  obtained  from  the  circular  to  be 
issued  to  the  Catholic  Club,  it  will  be  a  very  fruitful  suggestion. 

The  President-General;  Well,  gentlemen,  the  meeting 
stands  adjourned  to  half-past  two. 

(Recess.) 
After  Recess. 

The  President- General:  We  have  assembled  to  hear 
papers  bearing  on  special  subjects,  and  I  have  one  disappoint- 
ment to  announce,  that  Professor  Lennox  will  not  be  able  to  be 
with  us,  and  I  will  read  his  letter. 

I  looked  forward  to  meeting  Professor  Dunn  and  Professor 
Lennox,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  those  two  eminent 
scholars  will  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society,  and  aid  us  all  in  pushing  forward  this  work 
of  ours.  There  is  no  publication  by  private  individuals  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of  in  this  country  that  compares  in  its 
general  excellence  and  in  its  variety  of  contents  and  force  of 
contents  with  the  "Glories  of  Ireland," — that  book  for  which 
Professor  Dunn  and  Professor  Lennox  are  responsible.  It  has 
been  my  special  delight  to  send  it  to  my  friends  and  I,  in  a  little 
conversation  I  have  had  with  Professor  Dunn,  find  that  the 
Irish  people  have  not  been  doing  what  they  should  in  regard  to 
that  book.  That  book  should  have  a  circulation  in  the  United 
States  of  fifty  thousand  copies  at  the  very  least.  You  take  the 
ordinary  novel  which  comes  forth  and  if  it  doesn't  sell  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  copies  it  is  nowhere.  Here  is  a  book  that  is  a 
monument  of  scholarship,  of  wonderful  variety  and  information, 
and  I  simply  wish  at  this  moment  to  say  one  thing,  and  it  is 
that  I  hope  that  every  member  here  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  push  forward  the  circulation  of  that  book.  I  have  pleasure 
now  in  calling  upon  our  esteemed  friend  from  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Sullivan,  to  address  us  on  the  subject  of  Patrick  Rogers. 
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Dr.  Sullivan:  I  have  treated  elsewhere  the  subject  of 
Patrick  Rogers  and  his  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  father 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  of  Boston,  and  the  subject  ought 
to  be  appropriate  at  this  time,  considering  that  Patrick  Rogers 
was  one  of  the  men  who  contributed  to  the  Rebellion,  so  called, 
of  1798,  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  articles  against 
the  Government  and  in  favor  of  his  people  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  and  come  in  disguise  to  America  and  to  that  famous 
colony  of  United  Irishmen  in  Philadelphia.  If,  gentlemen,  the 
idea  is  that  we  have  been  considered  a  fighting  race,  we  have 
not  only  been  a  people  righting  against  wrongs  and  for  what 
is  right,  but  we  have  been  a  live,  active  race;  we  have  been 
more  constructive  than  destructive;  and  the  fact  is  here  made 
evident  in  a  man  of  the  type  of  Patrick  Rogers,  who  comes 
from  a  patriotic  family,  not  with  a  hyphen  or  prefix  to  it,  but 
who  claims  that  his  family  are  thoroughly  Irish,  and  that  the 
Rogers'  who  are  now  in  Scotland  are  a  part  of  his  family. 

Four  brothers,  four  of  his  grand-uncles,  left  Ireland  to  go  to 
Scotland,  with  a  great-grand-uncle,  and  from  there  he  claims 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Rogerses  in  Scotland  came ;  from  these 
four  Irishmen  who  left  Ireland  to  go  to  Scotland. 

Now,  Patrick  Rogers  came  here  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  in  disguise.  He  became  friendly  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  he  came  in  '99,  and  in  1803  he  graduated  from  the 
College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Chemistry  became  his  specialty ;  and  here  is 
something  that  must  be  implanted  in  your  minds  firmly,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  medical  and  scientific, 
— that  these  two  Irish  men — two  expatriated  Irishmen,  were  the 
men  who  made  chemistry  recognized  as  a  science  and  made 
people  interested  in  science  in  this  country,  William  J.  MacNevin, 
whose  body  lies  at  Astoria,  L.  L,  whose  monument  may  be  seen 
at  St.  Paul's  churchyard  on  Broadway,  and  Patrick  Rogers. 
Patrick  Rogers  was  the  first  man  to  lecture  in  this  country  on 
chemistry;  he  came  here  before  Dr.  MacNevin.  He  was  the 
first  to  permit  women  to  hear  the  lectures.  Afterwards  William 
J.  MacNevin  came,  and  he  created,  as  it  says  on  his  tomb- 
stone, for  chemistry  a  recognition  as  a  science,  and  lectured 
°n  it.  These  two  men  were  the  men  who  made  chemistry 
recognized  here  as  a  science,  and  lectured  on  it. 
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Let  me  say  here  that,  at  that  time  God  had  not  created  this 
new  breed  of  animals,  the  Scotch-Irish.  He  has  lately  been 
constructed  by  James  Parton.  You  all  know  the  historian 
James  Parton.  Now,  I  have  seven  lives  of  Andrew  Jackson,  one 
of  Parton.  All  the  others  state  that  Andrew  Jackson  was 
thoroughly  Irish  and  that  his  family  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Ireland  on  account  of  persecution  of  the  Irish;  but  when  we  get 
to  Parton,  we  find  that  this  man,  as  you  are  aware,  and  all  other 
men  who  have  obtained  fame,  were  Scotch-Irish!  If  Irishmen 
do  anything  for  which  they  deserve  praise,  the  world  finds  out 
they  are  "Scotch- Irish,"  but  if  they  get  into  our  institutions  of 
correction,  they  are  "Irishmen"  afterwards  (applause).  That 
has  too  often  been  the  case.  That  is  what  our  organization  is 
here  to  controvert.  It  will  not  be  too  soon.  It  ought  to  have 
been  done  years  ago. 

You  will  pardon  my  enthusiasm  if  I  tell  you  to-day  that  those 
who  do  know  what  our  people  have  done  for  the  world,  not  only 
for  this  country7,  can  hardly  contain  themselves  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  others  do  not  know;  and  you  will  pardon  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  of  those,  if  he  attempts  to  tell  you  all  of  it  at 
once,  because  that  man  gets  unbounded  in  his  enthusiasm  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  blood  has  done  so  much,  particularly 
for  this  country;  and  it  would  be  as  Judge  Mooney  found  when 
he  went  to  Ireland  and  he  met  an  Irish  jarvey  who  said,  "You 
are  an  Irishman?"  Judge  Mooney  said,  "Yes."  "How  are  the 
Irish  getting  along  over  there?"  said  the  jarvey.  "Very  bad," 
said  the  Judge,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "They  are  the  worst 
people  we  have."  The  jarvey  said,  "Do  you  know  what  I 
think  would  become  of  America,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Irish?" 
"I  will  be  pleased  to  know,"  said  the  Judge.  "It  would  be  for 
tint"  was  the  answer  (laughter).  In  a  great  many  cases,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Irish,  a  great  part  of  this  country  would  be  for 
rent. 

Now,  in  leading  up  to  the  constructive  character  of  our  people : 
On  my  shelf  are  volume  after  volume,  in  pamphlet  and  in  book 
form,  of  what  it  has  been.  In  Piggott's  history  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  England,  he  lauds  Scotland  and  England, 
and  it  is  what  most  English  historians  have  done  of  the  type  of 
Froude;  they  patronizingly  assail  us;  they  tell  the  world  of  our 
good  traits,  patronizing  us,  and  when  you  get  through  their 
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writings,  it  is  with  the  estimation  that  the  Irish  are  the  cause  of 
their  own  troubles.  Piggott  wrote  two  hundred  years  ago  and 
other  historians  have  followed  him.  In  another  history,  printed 
in  1 7 12,  by  William  Howard,  practically  the  same  material  is 
there.  He  deprecates  the  actions  of  the  Irish  for  not  being 
patriotic;  they  were  still  protesting  then  against  wrong,  which, 
in  his  mind,  was  a  crime,  and  he  says  the  most  outrageous  things 
about  us.  Other  historians  all  agree  that  we  have  been  patriotic 
and  fought  like  the  brave  Lafayette  and  Pulaski.  We  have  been 
a  constructive  force  rather  than  destructive. 

Very  few  people  in  Boston  knew  that  Rogers  was  an  Irish- 
man's son  and  his  father  was  a  patriot,  and  one  of  the  patriot 
leaders,  and  I  want  the  members  to  remember  there  was  no 
hyphen  or  prefix  about  them.  I  regret  many  of  our  people  of 
Massachusetts  are  not  awake,  and  when  celebrations  take  place, 
once  a  year,  nobody  mentions  that  Hancock  had  Irish  blood. 
When  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  went  to  see  Gov- 
ernor Walsh  to  ask  him  to  come  over  to  our  school,  previous 
to  his  inauguration,  two  years  ago,  he  said,  "I  am  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  School  of  Technology,  and  beg  to  be  excused;  I  have 
another  engagement."  I  said,  "I  would  to  God  I  had  your 
opportunity;  would  that  I  had  your  chance  to  show  what  I,  the 
son  of  an  immigrant,  could  be  in  an  institution  that  was  founded 
by  another  immigrant."  I  gave  him  the  cue;  it  was  too  good  an 
opportunity  for  a  man  to  lose. 

Getting  hold  of  an  old  work,  a  history,  of  1761,  I  find  a  great 
many  pages  devoted  to  the  life  of  Robert  Fulton.  It  states  there 
distinctly  that  Robert  Fulton  came  of  a  patriotic  Irish  family. 
Later  historians  say  that  he  came  of  a  Scotch-Irish  family.  I 
would  want  to  know  what  Father  Fulton,  the  famous  Jesuit 
priest  of  Boston,  wmat  he  came  of — what  blood.  He  was  thor- 
oughly Irish — not  a  hyphen  or  prefix.  So  we  have  it  here,  we 
have  a  number  of  Fultons,  wrho  were  particularly  Irish ;  why  could 
not  Robert  Fulton  have  been? 

We  have  to-day  before  us  John  J.  Carty,  who  has  done  such 
marvels  with  the  telephone  Take  Fulton,  Carty,  MacNevin 
and  Rogers!  Why,  to-day  do  you  suppose  that  if  Bessemer 
had  really  made  steel  first  and  Kelly  had  been  given  credit 
for  it,  that  the  world  would  not  know  of  it?  But  Kelly  was 
the  father  of  steel,  not  Bessemer;  yet  it  isn't  called  Kelly  steel; 
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it  is  called  Bessemer  steel.  Why?  That  is  the  point  overlooked 
in  our  society,  in  not  bringing  forward  what  we  have  done  to  make 
this  country  to-day  the  marvelous  nation  that  it  is. 

You  will  find,  if  you  trace  it,  that  many  of  the  men  who  have 
done  things  here  have  got  the  blood  in  them  that  has  made  the 
world.  When  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts 
wrote  a  whole  page  of  the  Boston  Herald  devoted  to  his  life  and  the 
life  of  his  Scotch  father — not  a  word  about  his  mother — I  be- 
came suspicious  by  intuition;  and  I  said  "there  is  something 
wrong"  and  when  I  asked  him  to  come  to  our  city  to  deliver  the 
address  at  the  closing  of  our  industrial  school,  I  said,  "Doctor, 
I  know  your  mother  was  Irish";  he  said,  "Yes;  her  name  was 

O'Keefe;  she  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  cemetery  in   (?)." 

Now,  there  is  a  man  half  Irish  who  tells  me  that  much  of  the 
ability  and  skill  which  he  claims,  he  gets  from  his  mother. 

We  have  not  done  our  duty  ourselves  in  telling  the  world  what 
has  been  in  us. 

So,  you  can  go  along  the  whole  of  the  pages  of  history  and  you 
will  find  that  not  only  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  in  every 
country,  by  our  blood,  the  world  has  been  made  great.  Not 
only  by  our  people  that  have  been  fighting  its  battles,  but  by 
our  people  that  have  been  constructing  this  country,  has  it 
been  made  great.  Through  the  hand  of  fate,  in  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Austria,  we  did  help  to  make  them;  and  in  our  own 
country,  for  example,  a  young  man,  afterwards  the  engineer  and 
architect  of  the  Singer  Building,  in  New  York,  a  young  man  now 
in  the  West,  who  gained  fame  and  name  and  wealth,  was  an 
humble  boy,  the  son  of  a  laboring  father  who  gave  his  son  that 
which  he  was  denied  himself.  You  can  go  along  and  find  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  man  who  had  the  soul  in  him — because  you 
never  breed  elephants  from  rats — (laughter);  they  must  have 
that  material  in  them.  A  young  man  who  is  now  an  eminent 
chemist  in  New  York,  a  boy  that  I  went  to  school  with  and  that 
I  worked  in  the  mill  with  after  graduation, — Professor  Dunn  will 
tell  you  that  he  stands  pre-eminent  in  his  profession — came  of  a 
humble  father  and  mother  who  toiled  in  order  to  give  that  son  a 
possession  denied  to  the  father. 

So,  as  I  say,  we  shall  never  start  too  soon  now;  we  ought  to 
have  done  it  years  ago:  to  have  the  remarkable  constructive 
record  of  our  people  placed  before  the  world, — work  which  Pro- 
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fessor  Dunn  and  Mr.  O'Brien  are  doing;  and  it  can  be  done  if 
every  man  in  our  organization  will  first  get  the  material,  and 
tell  it,  in  the  shop,  in  the  debating  society,  and  everywhere  else; 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  time  when  you  are  called  upon  to  de- 
fend your  blood — it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  Sheridan,  Kearney 
and  the  others,  their  fame  is  secure — we  want  to  be  known  as  a 
constructive  race  instead  of  a  destructive  race.  If  our  State 
Chapters  would  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  there  would  be  no 
question  of  what  our  race  has  done  as  a  constructive  force  for  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  the  advancement  of  this  country. 
(Applause). 

The  President-General:  I  cannot  admire  too  much  the 
ability  and  skill  with  which  Dr.  Sullivan  improvised  an  address 
for  us.  It  shows  that  when  a  man  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  he  has  simply  to  open  his  mouth  and  he  will  talk  inter- 
esting things;  and  all  the  particulars  that  he  has  given  us  are 
valuable.  More  than  that,  they,  should  be  seized  for  the  work 
of  our  researchers.  That  is  a  thought  that  I  am  sure  will  be 
more  and  more  impressed  upon  you  as  you  go  along. 

An  idea  has  come  to  us  who  are  studying  the  future  of  the 
Society,  that  while  the  growth  in  membership  of  the  Society  and 
the  building  up  of  an  endowment  fund  are  extremely  necessary 
to  the  successful  and  progressive  life  of  the  Society,  that  its 
greatest  asset  must  be  in  the  corps  of  researchers  which  it  will 
create  and  join  together  in  a  Chapel  in  New  York,  that  will 
push  forward  this  work.  We  want  men  like  Dr.  Sullivan,  like 
Professor  Dunn,  like  Professor  Lennox,  like  Dr.  Coyle,and  like  our 
splendid  man,  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  to  band  themselves  together 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society ;  to  become  a  little  corporation 
of  their  own,  as  it  were,  and  feed  each  other,  stimulate  each  other 
to  this  great  work. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  than  an  address  like  that 
which  Dr.  Sullivan  has  given  us. 

Now,  in  reading  the  letter  of  Professor  Lennox,  I  simply  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  paper  which  he  expected  to  read  and  which 
I  am  asking  Professor  Dunn  to  prevail  on  Professor  Lennox  to  let 
us  have,  and  we  will  not  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it 
from  him  but  will  forthwith  make  it  part  of  our  publication. 
The  subject  which  he  mentions,  "George  Berkeley,  His  Relations 
with  America  and  Ireland,"  is  a  subject  which  is  of  the  highest 
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interest.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  given  the  keynote  of  American 
progress.  He  gave  it  to  us  back  in  the  century  when  he  was  here, 
when  America  was  a  desert  or  a  wilderness,  "Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  He  is  one  of  the  proudest 
memories  of  the  Irish  race;  and  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  him  and  that  can  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  our  people  will 
be  intensely  valuable  to  them. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  Professor  Dunn.  It 
gratified  me  to  note  that  Professor  Dunn,  on  entering  this  place, 
did  not  find  himself  in  the  company  of  strangers:  that  he  was 
able  to  shake  hands  with  people  who  knew  him  when  he  was 
knee  high  to  a  grasshopper  ^laughter) ;  that  our  esteemed  friend, 
our  champion  among  champions,  Captain  O'Brien,  was  able  to 
tell  him  that  he  only  knew  him  as  "Joe  Dunn"  (laughter);  but 
whether  as  "Joe  Dunn"  or  as  "Professor  Dunn,"  we  all  welcome 
him  here  with  all  heartiness  to  our  meeting  (applause). 

Professor  Dunn:  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  this  warm  welcome. 

No  subject  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  speak  on:  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  paper  on  the  present  state  of  Celtic  studies,  the 
subject  in  which  I  am  more  interested  than  anything  else  pro- 
fessionally, would  be  of  interest  to  you:  to  tell  you  of  some  of 
the  landmarks  and  of  some  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  Celtic  work  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  (applause) . 

SOME  LANDMARKS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  IRISH 

STUDIES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  DUNN,  PH.  D. 

Read  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society, 
January  8,  1916. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that,  with  respect  to  Celtic  studies,  there 
is  a  certain  skepticism  abroad  which  it  were  an  invidious  task  to 
expose,  while,  among  other  sections  of  the  educated  public,  the 
falsest  and  most  exploded  notions  prevail;  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  Celtists  are,  to  them,  a  dead  letter.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  field  of  study  has  had  greater  attractions  for  dilet- 
tanti of  all  shades  of  difference.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  philologist  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  when  he 
meant  to  spend  an  enjoyable  Sunday,  to  hie  to  some  dark  and 
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roomy  cavern,  where  he  kindled  a  fire,  and  where  it  was  not  long 
before  wild  pictures,  conjured  up  by  the  vapors  from  the  damp 
earth  and  by  the  spirits  which  he  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  with 
him,  arose  before  his  imagination.  Fortunately  for  the  good 
name  of  the  profession,  these  caverns  are  only  a  figure  of  speech, 
under  which  the  Celtic  languages  are  referred  to.  In  the  scien- 
tific orgies  of  those  days.  Celtic  scholars  of  the  highest  repute 
took  part,  men  who  would  feel  a  shudder  at  the  very  mention  of 
the  word  "orgy."  But  the  Celtomania  was  then  in  the  air,  just 
as  now  the  genealogical,  anti-hyphenate  or  any  other  mania,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  Celtomania  lasted  longer  and 
cost  more  labor  and  ink,  and  often  engendered  bitter  feeling. 

One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  opinions  which  were  in  vogue 
at  that  time  and  which  still  cling  tenaciously  in  the  minds  of  not 
a  few  who  deal  in  an  amateurish  way  with  the  Celtic  languages. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  Celtic  languages  belong  to 
the  Indo-European  family,  and  are  roughly  divided  into  two 
large  groups:  first,  the  Continental,  and,  second,  the  Insular 
Celtic.  The  Continental  is  taken  under  the  head  of  Gaulish. 
The  Insular  includes  two  main  branches:  the  British  branch 
and  the  Gaelic  branch,  each  of  which  embraces  three  languages. 
The  British  branch  comprises  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the 
Breton;  the  Gaelic  branch  comprises  the  Irish,  the  Scottish- 
Gaelic,  and  the  Manx. 

Thus,  the  Celtic  languages  are  the  most  westerly  representa- 
tives of  the  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  or,  as  some  prefer 
to  call  it,  Indo-Celtic  family,  because  this  term  more  exactly 
indicates  the  fact  that  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Irish  are  the  extreme 
links  of  this  great  linguistic  chain.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit  peoples  were  alone  in  this  that  they  made 
their  respective  languages  conscious  objects  of  study.  Oddly 
enough,  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Irish,  the  farthest  to  the 
V\  est,  forms  a  pendant  to  the  Greek,  the  farthest  in  the  East. 
Moreover,  these  two  have,  besides,  this  in  common,  that  they 
have  both  fallen  low  from  the  place  they  once  held  as  the  culture 
languages  of  Europe,  which  ages  ago  produced  rich  literatures 
independent  of  foreign  literatures. 

In  the  investigations  on  the  common  origin  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic languages  which  took  place  early  in  the  last  century  in 
Germany,  the  home  of  comparative  grammar,  the  Celtic  branch 
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did  not  for  some  time  take  part.  To  be  sure,  a  good  deal  was 
written  about  that  time  in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  on  the  ethnography  and  literature  of  the  Celts,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Bopp's  essay  on  the  affinity7  of  the  Celtic 
languages  with  the  Sanscrit,  these  writings,  though  of  interest 
for  historical  reasons,  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  scientific 
value. 

The  honor  of  having  inaugurated  Celtic  philology  belongs 
incontestably  to  Johann  Caspar  Zeuss,  whose  work — epoch- 
making  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word — the  "Grammatica 
Celtica,"  published  in  1853,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  new  science 
has  since  his  day  been  developed.  To  Zeuss  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  made  known  the  existence  of  Celtic  linguistic  phenomena 
and  of  having  formulated  the  laws  which  have  since  been  elab- 
orated. His  work  had  no  forerunners  in  the  shape  of  separate 
studies  on  Celtic  subjects,  and  so  came  as  a  revelation  to  those 
engaged  in  general  comparative  grammar  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  specialities  lay  in  the  allied  philologies. 

Few  at  the  time  were  able  to  criticize  Zeuss's  work.  As  he 
was  his  own  teacher,  so  all  were  his  disciples.  The  Germanic 
languages  had  been  opened  up  some  time  before  by  Jacob  Grimm, 
and  Diez's  "Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Romance  Languages  " 
had  appeared  one  month  before  the  "Grammatica  Celtica,"  but 
Zeuss  had  far  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than  either  of  these, 
for  in  no  field  of  history7  or  philology  had  wilder  theories  been 
propounded.  For  a  long  time  the  new  science  rested  in  the 
hands  of  two  men,  Hermann  Ebel  and  Whitley  Stokes,  until 
along  in  the  8o's  when  the  names  of  Windish,  Zimmer,  and 
Thurneysen  became  prominent. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  decade  that  Celtic  studies  have  as- 
sumed so  great  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  scholars  that  a  sort 
of  emulation  has  taken  possession  of  them  in  their  favor.  We 
are  now  taking  part  in  a  resurrection  of  Celtism.  It  is  not  by 
force  of  arms  that  Celtism  has  flowered  anew  but  by  the  power 
of  the  Celtic  genius.  For  too  long  a  time  the  ancient  Celts  were 
regarded  simply  as  a  warlike  race  dreaming  of  nothing  but  battles 
and  conquest.  But  archaeology  and  linguistics  have  shown  that 
at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  from  the  sixth  to  the  first 
century  B.  C,  there  existed  a  remarkable  and  advanced  Celtic 
civilization  with  an  original  industry  and  an  original  art,  the 
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influence  of  which  spread  even  over  regions  into  which  the  arms 
of  the  Celts  never  penetrated. 

To-day  the  Celtic  group,  from  the  linguistic,  literary,  and 
historical  points  of  view,  surpasses  in  interest  most  of  the  groups 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  a  knowledge  of  Celtic  antiquity 
is  now  recognized  as  indispensable  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
past  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  As  for  the  Insular  Celts  of  our 
own  times,  and  those  of  the  west  of  France,  it  is  now  perceived 
that  their  civilization  and  their  literature  are  older  than  those  of 
their  conquerors,  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  once  the  home 
of  classic  and  Christian  culture  and  that  it  is  to  them  that  half 
Europe  owes  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  the  foundations  of 
its  civilization. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  Irish,  dating  from  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  great  mine  out  of  which  the  structure  of 
Celtic  grammar  has  been  raised,  had  been  edited  in  part  and  at 
different  times,  but  it  remained  for  Whitley  Stokes  and  John 
Strachan  to  collect  them  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  their  defini- 
tive edition,  namely,  the  "Thesaurus  Palseohibernicus."  This 
work  in  two  splendid  volumes  contains  all  the  Old  Irish  extant 
both  in  gloss  material  and  in  texts,  with  a  translation,  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  indices.  The  plan  to  add  an  Old  Irish  glossary 
as  volume  three  fell  through  owing  to  the  death  of  Strachan. 
Ascoli  had  begun  one  but  it  dragged  along  slowly  and  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death.  By  the  completion  of  the  "Thesaurus 
Palseohibernicus,"  which  must  have  been  a  very  onerous  under- 
taking and  one  entailing  an  infinity  of  arduous  labors,  its  editors 
have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  on  scholars  of  Old  Irish. 

Leaving  Old  and  passing  on  to  Middle  Irish,  that  is,  to  the 
language  of  the  period  extending  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  find  that  the  greatesc  confusion  exists.  Middle 
Irish  is  still  full  of  manv  mvsteries,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall 
ever  know  enough  of  the  language  to  translate  some  of  the  pass- 
ages in  the  saga  texts  and  poems.  Although  a  few  excellent 
collections  have  been  compiled,  the  vocabulary  of  Middle  and 
Modern  Irish  is  far  from  being  complete,  and  here  each  research 
student  must  be  for  a  time  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  own  lexi- 
cographer. The  magnitude  of  the  field  and  the  abundance  of 
the  material  make  this  an  exceptionally  difficult  task,  while  the 
necessity  of  keeping  as  distinct  as  possible  the  different  periods 
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of  the  language  and  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  texts  we  have 
are  at  first  hand  but  mostly  in  the  language  of  different  periods 
and  different  localities  add  to  the  difficulty. 

Formerly  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  Old  or  Middle  Irish 
is  a  self-contained  study  entirely  independent  of  the  modern 
forms  of  the  language,  Later,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  Modern  Irish  supplied  explanations  for  many  puzzles  in  the 
older  orthography,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  consonant  muta- 
tion. Nothing  should  be  done  to  discourage  the  dialects  as  the 
spoken  language  of  the  heme  and  everyday  life.  They  are  the 
rich  source  from  which  the  literary  language  will  continue  to 
draw  its  best  inspirations.  While  there  is  no  lack  of  grammars 
of  the  several  modern  Celtic  languages,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  them  meet  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  There 
are  good  working  dictionaries,  too,  but  they  suffice  only  for  the 
language  mostly  met  with  in  books.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
homely  words  going  back  to  the  preceltic  past  have  as  yet  been 
recorded. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Celtic  dialects  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  expressive  in  the  world.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  old 
Irish  speakers,  for  example,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
possessing  a  fund  of  tales  of  dignity  and  poetry  and  a  vocabulary 
of  several  thousand  words.  The  west  of  Ireland  has  been  the 
favorite  study  ground  for  Continental  students  of  the  language, 
especially  Connacht  and  the  Aran  Islands,  which  have  been 
visited  by  German,  French,  Danish,  and  Swedish  scholars,  and 
a  few  excellent  monographs  on  three  or  four  Irish  dialects  have 
been  published.  But  as  regards  the  spoken  languages  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  There  are  minor  dialectical 
shades  that  offer  material  of  very  great  interest.  This  material 
must  be  collected  if  Modern  Irish,  for  example,  is  to  be  treated 
scientifically. 

These  five  Celtic  languages,  Irish-Gaelic,  Scottish-Gaelic, 
Manx,  Welsh,  and  Breton,  not  including  the  Cornish  which 
passed  away  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  are  still  spoken  but  in 
subsidiary  way,  as  it  were  by  the  sufferance  of  those  two  lan- 
guages, the  French  and  English,  over  which  the  Celtic  once  was 
mistress,  but  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  her  decline.  Very  roughly  speaking,  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  the  southwest  and  northwest  of  Ireland,  in 
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the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
in  a  few  fisher  huts  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  most  parts  of  Wales 
and  in  lower  Brittany.  They  are  spoken  in  Europe  by  approxi- 
mately four  millions,  of  whom  one  million  are  monoglots.  Over 
one  and  one-quarter  millions  speak  the  Breton,  nearly  one  million 
the  Welsh,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  the  Irish,  of  whom 
25,000  speak  nothing  else,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  speak 
the  Scotch  Gaelic  and  about  4,000  the  Manx. 

In  these  countries  is  to  be  found  the  richest  and  most  devel- 
oped folk  lore  and  popular  poetry  in  Europe.  There  is  hardly 
a  tree,  rock,  river  or  hill  that  has  not  its  place  in  some  cycle  of 
legend,  but  the  origin  and  development  of  these  legends  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  An  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of  texts 
reaches  from  the  oral  literature  of  the  living  peasant  to  the  most 
archaic  sagas  of  the  oldest  manuscripts. 

Though  much  has  been  collected  and  published,  it  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  the  immense  mass  of  material.  There  is 
pressing  need  of  taking  down  what  is  left  before  it  dies  on  the 
lips  of  its  last  custodians.  In  ten  or  a  dozen  years  it  will  be  too 
late  to  do  this  work. 

In  the  subject  of  early  history  the  Celtic  question  has  always 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  especially  difficult,  not  so  much 
because  the  matter  it  deals  with  is  difficult,  but  because  the  whole 
Celtic  question  has  been  muddled  and  darkened.  Even  such 
fundamental  questions  as  the  relations  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Celts,  of  the  Celts  to  the  Gauls,  of  the  Irish  to  the  Welsh,  etc., 
have  only  recently  been  answered  and  not  always  to  our  entire 
satisfaction.  But  it  may  be  affirmed  that  about  such  topics  as 
the  political  and  social  state  of  Britain  in  early  Celtic  times  we 
know  little  more  than  nothing.  These  subjects  await  systematic 
investigation.  From  the  results  of  researches  already  made, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  henceforth  impossible  to  study  the 
history  of  the  primitive  law,  religion,  or  customs  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  without  consulting  the  laws  and  religion  of 
ancient  Wales  and  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  fields  of  Celtic  research  are  as 
yet  untouched  and  none  exhausted,  and  considering  the  small 
number  of  scholars  engaged  in  the  work,  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  dozen  years  has  been  enormous.  When  I  took  up  the 
study  of  Celtic,  the  "Grammatica  Celtica"  was  the  pabulum 
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set  before  us,  and  only  those  who  have  tried  to  digest  its  1,115 
quarto  pages  of  hard  crabbed  Latin  can  realize  the  severity  of 
the  diet  and  the  courage  and  perseverance  it  demanded  of  the 
student. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  study  of  Old  Irish  has  been 
made  easy  (it  will  always  be  what  Count  Nigra  called  it  questo 
linguaggio  difficile  e  dawero  stupendo,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Indo-European,  and  in  some  respects  of  all  languages),  the  road 
has  been  smoothed  out  and  a  way  blazed  for  the  student.  We 
now  have  the  excellent  grammars  of  Thurneysen  and  Vendryes, 
and  instead  of  grubbing  out  a  knowledge  of  Middle  Irish  litera- 
ture laboriously  from  manuscripts  and  facsimiles,  we  now  have  a 
great  many  texts  in  print  accompanied  by  thoroughly  scientific 
apparatus.  The  time  thus  saved  the  student,  however,  is  used 
up  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  innumerable  little  glossaries, 
whose  number  is  increasing  almost  monthly  since  each  text  must 
have  a.  glossary  of  its  own  because  of  strange  words  and  forms, 
which  have  to  be  kept  within  reach  when  one  is  engaged  in  any 
piece  of  Celtic  study.  And  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  these  scattered  glossaries  are  incorporated  into  one  great 
dictionary. 

The  great  activity  of  European  scholarship  in  editing  glosses 
and  texts  and  in  solving  the  problems  of  Celtics,  made  it  advisa- 
ble to  publish  a  review  devoted  exclusively  to  those  subjects  in 
addition  to  the  linguistic  and  literary*  journals,  pamphlets,  and 
proceedings  of  learned  societies,  some  of  them  of  great  value  and 
interest,  of  France,  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Celtists  had  been  and  are  still 
made  public.  So,  in  1870,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the 
Revue  Celtique,  which  at  once  took  its  place  with  the  best  of  the 
European  reviews  and  made  France  for  a  long  time  the  center 
of  Celtic  studies.  It  was  followed  in  1896  by  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Celtische  Philologie  and  the  Archiv  fur  Celtische  Lexicographie 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  storehouse  of  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Celtic  glossology.  Finally,  in  1904,  appeared  Eriu,  the 
journal  of  the  School  of  Irish  Learning,  and  later  Gadelica,  which 
had  but  a  short  existence. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  early  Celtic  literature  of  which 
less  is  known  that  the  lyric  poetry,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
this  is  before  the  public.    The  metrical  festologies,  topographical, 
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historical,  chronological,  grammatical,  and  lexicographical  poems 
have  been  preserved ;  but  these  do  not  represent  genuine  Celtic 
poetry-  The  genuine  poets  have  left  no  names  and  their  poems, 
or  sometimes  mere  shreds  of  them,  were  consigned  to  a  corner  or 
a  margin  of  a  vellum.  It  is  certain  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  Irish  literature,  especially  Irish  verse,  that  has  come  down  to 
us  in  manuscripts  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  even  of  modern 
times,  belongs  to  the  Old  Irish  period  and,  despite  all  the  changes 
which  the  original  suffered  at  the  hands  of  successive  copyists, 
still  preserves  a  large  part  of  the  original  text. 

In  the  present  state  of  Celtic  studies,  at  least,  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  the  lines  which  are 
given  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  century  text-books  of  Irish  poetry 
as  illustrations  of  various  meters.  They  are  as  a  rule  but  the 
first  lines  of  poems  which  were  presumably  well  known  and  re- 
garded as  models  and,  standing  as  they  do  apart  from  the  con- 
text, they  are,  for  the  most  part,  unintelligible.  More  than 
three  hundred  poems  are  quoted  in  a  few  of  these  texts  and  only 
very  few  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  their  entirety.  Thus 
whole  cycles  of  legendary  material  are  irretrievably  lost  or  are 
revealed  by  casual  reference  only. 

The  epic  material  of  Ireland  has  no  equal  for  richness  and 
originality.  The  most  important  text  belonging  to  this  group 
ever  published  is  Tain  Bo  Cualnge,  "the  Cattle  Raid  of 
Cooley,"  the  oldest  epic  tale  of  western  Europe.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  historical  value  of  these  epic  tales  has  been  rec- 
ognized. The  principal  interest  in  them  is  that  they  exhibit  a 
civilization  in  many  respects  distinct  from  that  known  to  us 
from  other  sources,  a  life  untouched  by  the  Graeco-Roman  ideas 
and  society  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  classical  literature,  and 
a  Pantheon  of  its  own,  borrowing  none  of  its  gods  from  the  re- 
ligions of  Greece  or  Rome. 

In  the  Irish  epic  tales  we  find  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  Gauls  of  Caesar's  time  and,  in  several  points  of  usage,  the 
marks  of  a  civilization  still  more  ancient.  A  proof  that  the  Irish 
heroic  saga  had  its  roots  in  antiquity  is  to  be  found  in  the  remark- 
able agreement  of  what  we  find  in  the  stories  themselves  and 
*hat  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  tell  us  of  the  customs  of  the 
Celts  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  These  heroic  sagas 
I>ossess  an  historical  importance  that  extends  far  beyond  the 
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limits  of  Ireland.  They  are  a  monument  not  only  of  Irish  an- 
tiquity but  also  of  old  Celtic  culture  and  barbarism,  such  a 
monument  as  no  other  race  with  which  the  Celts  may  be  com- 
pared, possesses. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  remember  that  in  these  epic  tales  we 
have  "the  oldest  existing  literature  of  any  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps,"  antedating  in  their  permanent  literary 
shape  by  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  years  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Beowulf,  the  Scandinavian  mythological  tales,  the  Char- 
lemagne romances  and  the  Niebelungen.  We  are  still  in  the 
dark  concerning  the  date  and  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the 
mythology  of  the  Celts  was  rationalized.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
how  it  was  affected  by  the  two  great  external  influences  to  which 
early  historic  Ireland  was  subjected — the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  and  the  Norse  invasions 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth. 

Again,  the  extent  and  importance  of  myth  and  history  in  these 
cycles  have  still  to  be  determined.  There  are,  likewise,  numer- 
ous small  local  heroic  sagas,  the  relation  of  which,  alike  to  the 
professed  historic  annals  and  to  the  two  great  heroic  cycles  can 
only  be  conjectured  at  present.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  the 
culture  depicted  in  the  texts  is  that  of  the  story  tellers'  own  pe- 
riod, how  far  it  is  prehistoric,  how  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  transcript  of  actual  conditions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
picture  in  which  nearly  every  element  is  due  to  long  standing 
conventions. 

And,  finally,  a  number  of  interesting  problems  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Finn  stories,  from  Irish  manuscripts 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  down  to  the  same  stories 
found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  to-day,  also  the  relations  between 
the  two  cycles  of  Irish  literature,  the  Cuchulainn  and  the  Ossi- 
anic,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  All  the  solid 
literary  documents  of  every  country  of  Europe  have  been  for 
centuries  past  collected,  annotated,  and  put  to  the  uses  of  phil- 
osophic thought,  save  only  those  of  Ireland.  The  exact  number 
of  Irish  manuscripts  can  at  present  only  be  guessed  at.  The 
number  of  those  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  roughly 
calculated  at  1,500.  Other  chief  depositories  are  the  Library  ot 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  containing  about  160  manuscripts  of 
all  ages;  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library-,  the  Advo- 
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cates'  Library,  Edinburg,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  in  Brus- 
sels, and  many  of  these  collections  have  not  even  yet  been  cata- 
logued. 

Celtic  studies  have  been  neglected,  but  as  I  hope  to  have  shown 
in  this  paper  they  are  not  negligible.  Their  importance  is  becom- 
ing greater  and  greater,  and  the  favor  which  they  now  enjoy  is 
well  justified  by  the  results  acquired  and  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  conquests  which  remain  to  be  made.  To  the  student,  the 
subject  of  Celtic  is  most  fascinating  because  of  the  immensity 
and  fruitfulness  of  the.  field,  the  sureness  of  the  ground,  the  few- 
ness of  the  workers.  At  every  stage  the  student  is  in  a  position  of 
knowing  that  his  work  will  not  be  in  vain,  that  he  is  laboring  in 
no  exhausted  soil  and  that  he  is  not  only  increasing  his  own  knowl- 
edge but  knowledge  generally. 

What  is  most  wanted  is  more  students  and  new  centers  of 
study.  The  number  of  Celtists  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of -time  over  which  the  subject  of  investigation  extends — 
from  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  to  the  twentieth  century  of  our 
era — and  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  philologists  engaged 
in  other  fields  of  historical  research,  as,  for  example,  Indian  or 
Arabic  antiquity,  which  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  highly  cultured  peoples  of  our  own  times, 
namely,  those  of  Germanic  and  Romance  speech,  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  Celtic. 

The  first  course  of  instruction  in  Celtic  in  Europe  was  given 
at  Leipzig  in  1871-2.  It  now  forms  a  regular  subject  of  study 
at  Berlin,  where  Kuno  Meyer  holds  the  only  chair  in  Germany 
devoted  exclusively  to  Celtic,  and  is  consequently  regarded  as 
the  dean  of  Celtic  scholars,  and  at  Leipzig  where  the  chair  is 
held  by  Windisch,  who  is  now,  since  the  death  of  D'Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  the  Nestor  of  Celtic  scholars  and  at  Bonn  under 
Thurneysen.  Celtic  is  taught  also  occasionally  at  Copenhagen, 
Basel,  and  Brussels,  and  Vienna  was  said  to  be  about  to  found 
a  chair  of  Celtic. 

Thus  France,  which  is  one  of  the  countries  most  interested  in 

Celtic  studies,  was  preceded  by  Germany.    The  first  course 

given  in  France  was  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  and  was 

entrusted  to  M.  Gaidoz  who  still  holds  it.    Then,  about  1881, 

the  department  of  Celtic  was  founded  at  the  College  de  France. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  centers  of  Celtic  study  is  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Rennes  in  the  Celtic  province  of  Brittany.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  the  time  the  chair  of  Celtic  was  founded  at 
the  College  de  France  one  of  the  greatest  savants  of  the  time 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  foundation  of  a  chair  for  a 
language  of  which  not  a  single  word,  he  said,  was  known  with 
exactness. 

In  the  British  Isles,  the  chair  of  Celtic  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
was  occupied  until  his  death  just  recently  by  Sir  John  Rhys. 
There  were,  up  to  the  war.  well  organized  departments  of 
Celtic  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and.  a  few  years  ago, 
the  University  of  London  prepared  to  make  Celtic  one  of 
the  subjects  qualifying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
Wales  there  are  endowed  chairs  of  Celtic  at  the  Colleges  at 
Aberystwyth,  Cardiff,  and  Bangor,  and,  in  Scotland,  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  For  more  than  a  half  a  century  Irish 
scholarship,  academical  and  official,  has  been  extinct,  but  a  new 
school  is  growing  up  and  now  there  is  organized  scholarship. 
There  are  chairs  of  Celtic  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  con- 
stituent colleges  of  the  National  University  at  Dublin,  Galway. 
and  Cork,  and  at  the  Queen's  at  Belfast,  and  at  the  School  of 
Irish  Learning  at  Dublin. 

Celtic  finds  a  regular  place  in  the  curricula  of  four  American 
universities,  Harvard,  Washington,  Columbia,  Chicago,  and 
occasionally  lectures  on  Celtic  subjects  are  given  in  other  Ameri- 
can universities.  Harvard  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  in  this 
country7,  but  Washington  is  the  only  university  with  a  depart- 
ment devoted  exclusively  to  Celtic,  and  it  was  a  man  from  Yale, 
a  graduate  in  the  Class  of  '72  who,  while  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Cornell,  was  the  first  American  to  contribute  studies 
to  Celtic  Philology. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold  "What  we 
want  is  to  know  the  Celt  and  his  genius;  not  to  exalt  him  or  to 
abase  him,  but  to  know  him.  And  for  this,  a  disinterested,  posi- 
tive, and  constructive  criticism  is  needed." 

The  President-General:  I  am  sure,  Gentlemen,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  more  stimulating  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  recording 
the  actions  and  deeds  of  a  very  modern  branch  of  the  Irish  race 
in  comparison  with  those  we  have  just  been  hearing  of  than  to 
hear  from  those  fountain  heads  of  the  Celtic  race  what  Professor 
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Dunn  and  the  other  scholars  are  digging  out  under  such  discour- 
aging difficulties  and  rinding  a  fascination  and  an  interest  in  it. 
That  is  particularly  admirable  and  delightful  and  we  are  very- 
much  obliged  to  Professor  Dunn  for  his  paper. 

It  will  be  my  pleasant  duty  after  a  brief  recess  to  call  on 
one  of  our  most  active  members,  always  ready  with  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  tongue  to  brighten  our  meetings;  Dr.  Coyle  who 
will  favor  us  with  his  paper  on  Mr.  Condon. 

After  Five  Minutes'  Recess. 
A  Member:  Mr.  President,  before  hearing  the  next  address, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  what  has  been  omitted  at 
the  meeting  this  morning,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  the 
officers  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Committee.  Now,  I  move 
that  the  Secretary  cast  one  vote  for  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year  as  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Committee.  (Motion 
seconded.) 

The  President-General:  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr. 
Farrelly,  to  put  that  motion. 

Mr.  Farrelly:  Regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers  nominated  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee.  All  in  favor,  please  say  "aye."  (Cries  of 
"aye/!)    Contrary:  "no."  (None.) 

(Motion  carried.) 

The  President-General:  Doctor,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  you. 

Dr.  Coyle:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  happened 
since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  that  a  great  and  very 
noble  figure  in  American  Irish  life  has  passed  from  amongst 
us,  and  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  put  into  the  records  of 
our  Society  something  of  the  life  of  Edward  O'Meagher  Condon. 

EDWARD  O'MEAGHER  CONDON. 

BY  JOHN  G.  COYLE,  M.  D. 

Edward  O'Meagher  Condon  was  the  eldest  child  of  Thomas 
Condon  and  Ellen  O'Meagher,  natives  of  Alitchelstown,  County 
Cork,  where  Condon  was  born  about  1840.  His  parents  sailed 
for  America  while  the  boy  was  under  two  years  of  age  and  in 
delicate  health.    The  better  to  assure  the  steadiness  and  safety 
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of  his  diet,  his  fond  parents  took  with  them  on  the  ship  a  goat, 
whose  milk  the  child  had  been  consuming.  The  episode  of  the 
transportation  of  the  goat  afforded  many  a  quip  to  Condon  in  his 
later  life. 

The  Condon  family  settled  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  where 
they  remained  for  some  years.  Young  Edward  was  sent  to  a 
"Dame  School,"  such  being  the  common  name  applied  to  a 
school  conducted  by  nuns.  Other  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Condon  during  their  stay  in  St.  Johns.  The  elder  Condon 
was  a  contractor,  and  better  opportunities  for  his  business  ap- 
pearing to  exist  in  Quebec,  the  family  removed  to  that  city,  where 
Edward  received  further  education. 

After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Quebec,  Thomas  Condon  removed 
with  his  family  to  Toronto,  where  Edward  finished  his  education 
and  entered  the  employ  of  a  prominent  architect,  and  he  completed 
his  training  for  that  profession.  Condon,  the  elder,  built  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  in  Toronto,  and  an  asylum  at  Aurelia,  Ontario. 
In  Toronto,  Edward  O'Meagher  Condon  met  his  future  wife, 
Miss  Sarah  Quinn,  daughter  of  Hugh  Quinn  and  Catherine 
Devlin.  She  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  at  that  time.  The 
courtship  which  then  began  lasted  for  several  years  before  oppor- 
tunity came  to  crown  it  at  the  altar. 

The  American  Civil  War  broke  out  and  the  struggle  enlisted 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Irish  and  Scotch. 
Young  Condon  watched  the  progress  of  the  strife  with  increasing 
interest  and  a  growing  desire  to  take  part  in  it  with  the  thousands 
of  others  of  Irish  birth  who  were  rallying  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

When  Col.  Michael  Corcoran,  who  led  the  sixty-ninth  New- 
York  to  the  front  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  was  captured  at 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  returned  to  New  York  after  thirteen 
months  spent  in  Southern  military  prisons,  the  Irish  colonel  was 
promoted  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
dating  from  his  capture.  Corcoran's  long  stay  in  prison  was 
partly  because  he  would  not  give  parole  not  to  fight  again,  ii 
released.  As  soon  as  he  had  returned,  he  announced  that  he 
would  raise  a  brigade  for  service  in  the  Union  cause. 

Edward  Condon  hastened  to  New  York  to  offer  his  services 
under  the  gallent  Corcoran.  His  father  and  his  family  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  about  the  same  time.    Condon  enlisted  as 
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a  private  and  served  in  the  One  Hundred  Sixty-fourth  New  York 
Volunteers,  a  regiment  also  known  as  the  Corcoran  Guard  and 
Corcoran  Zouaves,  entering  the  sendee  of  the  United  States  on 
November  19,  1862.  Col.  John  E.  McMahon  commanded  this 
regiment.  When  Col.  John  E.  McMahon  died  on  March  3, 
1863,  his  brother,  Col.  James  P.  McMahon,  succeeded  him.  A 
third  brother  of  the  McMahons  was  Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon, 
who  served  valiantly  in  the  war,  and  died  several  years  ago,  while 
holding  the  position  of  judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in 
New  York  City. 

The  One  Hundred  Sixty-fourth  New  York,  with  Condon  in  its 
ranks,  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  part  in  twenty-nine 
battles,  beginning  at  Deserted  House,  Virginia,  January  30, 
1863,  and  ending  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  where  Gen. 
Robert  E.Lee  surrendered  to  Grant.  At  the  battle  of  Blackwater, 
Condon  was  wounded  in  the  breast.  During  this  engagement 
three  color-bearers  were  shot  down.  Condon  rushed  forward, 
seized  the  colors  and  held  them  until  the  close  of  the  day.  At 
Cold  Harbor,  Col.  James  P.  McMahon  was  killed,  June  3,  1864, 
and  every  man  on  Condon's  left  was  killed,  so  that  he  was  left 
standing  alone. 

On  the  fateful  night  when  General  Corcoran,  stricken  with 
apoplexy  while  preparing  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  lay  dying 
in  his  headquarters,  with  his  young  wife  sobbing  at  his  bedside, 
the  soldiers  of  the'  Legion  asked  permission  to  say  farewell  to 
their  commander.  In  single  file  they  passed  around  the  dying 
General's  bed,  each  in  turn  silently  saluting.  Among  them  was 
O'Meagher  Condon,  whose  saluting  had  caught  a  falling  tear 
from  the  young  soldier's  moist  eyes. 

For  some  months  after  the  war  Condon  served  as  a  quarter- 
master. Then,  freed  from  the  turmoil  and  trouble  of  war,  his 
heart  called  him  to  Toronto,  where  he  made  up  for  his  long 
absence  by  the  ardor  of  his  wooing.  On  May  24,  1866,  Edward 
0  Meagher  Condon  and  Sarah  Quinn  were  married  with  nuptial 
Mass,  celebrated  by  Father  White,  who  had  joined  them.  One 
child,  Helen,  was  born  before  Condon  took  the  great  step  which 
made  him  famous  around  the  world. 

With  many  other  Irishmen,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  he  had  the  belief  that  the  hour  had  come  for  a  successful 
revolution  in  Ireland.    The  ex-soldiers  believed  that  their  ex- 
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perience  would  be  highly  useful  in  organizing  and  directing  the 
volunteers  who  would  be  expected  to  form  the  Fenian  army 
Condon  joined  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood  and  went 
to  Ireland  in  1867  to  take  part  in  the  "rising."  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  district  at  Macroom,  County  Cork.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  plans  were  not  sufficiently  perfected,  either  to  supply 
the  eager  revolutionists  with  arms  or  to  assure  quick  and  simul- 
taneous co-operation  at  various  points  throughout  Ireland. 

There  was  especial  difficulty  about  securing  firearms.  After  a 
long  period  of  anxious  waiting,  the  men  who  were  to  take  the 
field,  in  some  places  dispersed,  in  others  actually'  did  battle  with 
police  and  soldiery.  Condon  received  word  to  leave  Cork,  the 
message  coming  from  the  Fenian  leaders.  He  then  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  directed  to  Manchester.  Here  in  1867, 
a  Fenian  convention  was  held.  Men  attended  from  Scotland, 
from  various  parts  of  England  as  well  as  Manchester.  Condon 
vouched  for  the  fidelity  of  those  whom  he  personally  knew. 

The  difficulty  at  Manchester  was  that  of  securing  arms. 
There  were  some  resolute  men,  but  not  enough  firearms  could  be 
secured  to  precipitate  a  revolt  of  any  size.  Some  of  the  Fenians 
were  veryT  short  of  funds  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  enough  on 
which  to  subsist.  The  police  learned  of  the  presence  of  Fenians 
in  the  city  and  began  a  careful  search  for  the  plotters.  Among 
the  men  who  had  come  from  America  were  Col.  Thomas  Kelly 
and  Capt.  Timothy  Deasy.  They  were  arrested  as  they  were 
coming  from  the  wake  over  the  child  of  a  friend. 

Their  arrest  and  the  police  statements  as  well  as  the  news 
printed  concerning  their  arrest  told  the  Fenians  that  their  plans 
were  known  and  that  many  men  were  under  suspicion.  Captain 
Murphy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood, was  representative  of  Scotland  in  the  convention  and  had 
general  charge  of  affairs  in  that  country.  Col.  Rickard  O'Sulli- 
van  Burke  had  charge  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  and 
Captain  Condon  was  in  charge  of  the  northern  counties.  As 
the  arrest  of  Kelly  and  Deasy  had  taken  place  in  the  district  of 
which  Condon  had  charge  he  felt  that  bold  and  prompt  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  two 
suspects.  He  procured  a  lawyer  to  represent  them,  but  im- 
mediately took  a  more  daring  and  resolute  method  to  secure 
their  freedom. 
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Condon  organized  a  rescue  party  for  the  freeing  of  Kelly  and 
Deasy.  He  telegraphed  a  code  message  to  Murphy  and  Rickard 
Burke.  The  message  read  "Your  uncle  is  dying."  Murphy 
was  not  at  the  address  the  message  went  to,  bur  Burke  received 
his  and  responded  at  once.  With  Captain  Michael  O'Brien 
he  joined  Condon  on  September  17,  1867,  and  both  coincided 
with  his  view  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  free  Kelly  and 
Deasy  by  force.  Condon  sent  a  friend  to  Sheffield  to  purchase 
four  revolvers.  These  represented  the  sum  total  of  firearms 
employed  in  the  famous  rescue. 

On  the  morning  of  September  18,  Condon  with  Rickard  Burke, 
Michael  O'Brien,  and  a  party  hastily  gathered  for  quick  action, 
learned  that  Kelly  and  Deasy  were  to  be  transferred  to  Bellevue 
Jail.  Condon's  party  prepared  to  attack  the  prison  van  on  its 
way  from  the  magistrate's  court  to  the  jail.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  fight  in  front  of  the  court  house,  where  a 
Manchester  Fenian  was  arrested,  Kelly  and  Deasy  were  put  in 
irons  and  Police  Sergeant  Brett,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  police 
squad,  instead  of  riding  outside  on  the  step  of  the  van,  as  was  his 
custom,  locked  himself  in  with  the  prisoners,  while  a  strong 
force  of  police  surrounded  the  van. 

The  road  to  Bellevue  Jail  passed  under  a  railway  arch.  As 
the  van  started  from  the  court  house,  a  cab  went  ahead  of  it. 
This  cab  contained  a  messenger  who  apprised  Condon's  party  by 
signal  of  the  coming  of  the  van.  The  Fenians  were  gathered 
under  and  near  the  arch,  and  as  the  van  appeared,  they  rushed 
out  and  stopped  it,  a  shot  disabling  one  of  the  horses  making  the 
stoppage  certain.  The  police  resistance  was  quickly  overcome. 
But  Sergeant  Brett,  inside  of  the  van,  refused  to  open  the  door. 
He  was  warned  that  the  lock  would  be  forced  or  shot  away,  but 
he  bravely  refused  to  open  the  door.  A  revolver  shot  was  sent 
through  the  lock  and  the  bullet  killed  Brett.  A  woman  prisoner 
within  the  van  took  Brett's  keys  and  open  the  door.  Kelly  and 
Deasy  were  immediately  freed  and  promptly  fled  and  were  never 
captured.  Assistance  quickly  came  to  the  police  around  the 
van,  from  Bellevue  Jail,  which  was  not  far  away  from  the  scene. 
The  rescuers  fled  in  small  groups.  Condon  and  others  were 
overtaken  and  captured.  Kelly  and  Deasy  reached  Liverpool 
and  thence  safely  got  to  America.  The  Manchester  police  made 
nearly  eighty  arrests,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  arrested 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rescue  and  were  released.  One  of 
the  innocents  was  a  sailor,  who  bore  an  Irish  name  and  was 
visiting  his  sweetheart  at  Manchester. 

Twenty-seven  persons  were  put  on  trial  for  complicity  in  the 
crime  of  shooting  Brett  and  conspiring  to  free  Kelly  and  Deasy. 
Five  were  sentenced  to  death,  these  being  Condon,  Allen,  Larkin, 
Michael  O'Brien,  who  used  the  name  of  Gould,  and  Maguire. 
The  other  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  prison  for  varying 
terms. 

When  O'Meagher  Condon  was  about  to  be  sentenced,  the 
judge  asked  him,  as  was  customary,  what  he  had  to  say.  In 
reply  Condon  said  that  he  regretted  that  human  life  had  been 
taken  in  what  they  deemed  a  necessary  act.  He  hoped  that  the 
other  prisoners  would  have  a  fair  trial  and  that  the  blood  of  those 
condemned  would  satisfy  the  craving  that  seemed  to  exist  for 
vengeance.  He  added,  "I  have  nothing  to  retract — nothing 
to  take  back.    I  can  only  say  'God  save  Ireland.'  " 

The  three  men  beside  him  repeated  the  cry, "  God  save  Ireland." 
During  the  trial  the  court  officer  had  cried  out  several  times, 
"God  save  the  Queen. "  To  Condon  it  seemed,  as  he  truly  said, 
"I  felt  it  would  not  be  unfitting  that  my  last  public  utterance 
in  life  should  be  fidelity  and  expression  of  faith  in  God,  fidelity 
to  Ireland  and  defiance  of  the  enemy." 

The  cry  of  O'Meagher  Condon  in  the  dock  at  Manchester  has 
rung  around  the  world.  It  was  the  aspiration  of  the  patriot, 
the  prayer  of  the  man  of  faith,  the  hope  of  the  trustful  Christian. 
From  the  judge  upon  the  bench  about  to  execute  human  law,  the 
voice  of  Erin  appealed  through  Condon  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  mankind.  If  Condon  and  his  fellows  might  not  be  the  in- 
struments through  which  Ireland's  freedom  could  be  won,  let 
not  a  stricken  nation's  cause  go  yet  unheard,  but  might  the  God 
of  Nations  make  it  His  Divine  Will  to  lift  from  the  darkness  and 
woe  of  her  bondage  the  isle  of  sorrows  and  once  more  permit  her 
to  resume  the  glories  and  enjoy  the  treasures  of  freedom. 

The  Manchester  incidents  and  the  fate  of  the  men  who  were 
executed  stirred  T.  D.  Sullivan  to  write  the  ballad,  "God  Save 
Ireland,"  which,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp, 
the  Boys  Are  Marching,"  a  Union  war  song,  has  become  the 
national  anthem  of  Ireland,  taking  rank  with  "The  Wearing 
of  the  Green"  as  a  stimulant  to  Irish  patriotism. 
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Maguire,  who  was  condemned  to  death,  was  pardoned  because 
the  evidence  against  him  was  shown  to  be  perjured.  Condon, 
because  of  American  appeals  made  in  his  behalf,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  his  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Allen,  Larkin  and  O'Brien  were  put  to  death  on  the  scaffold  on 
November  23,  1867.  Annually,  their  fate  is  commemorated  in 
"Manchester  Martyrs"  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  song,  "God  Save  Ireland"  pictures  the  three  men  as  crying 
out  on  the  scaffold,  "God  Save  Ireland."  But  Captain  Condon 
said  that  several  of  those  present  at  the  execution  told  him  no 
such  scene  occurred.  What  did  happen  was  that  the  three  pris- 
oners recited  their  prayers  quietly,  in  low  but  audible  tones, 
until  the  springing  of  the  trap  prevented  further  utterance. 

Condon  went  to  prison  and  served  eleven  years  at  hard  labor, 
during  which  his  child,  Helen,  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
In  1879,  owing  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  appeals  on  his  behalf  made  by  many  public  men,  the 
British  Government  released  him.  He  was  forbidden  to  return 
to  Great  Britain  for  a  number  of  years. 

When  Captain  Condon  returned  to  the  United  States  he  was 
given  receptions  and  welcomed  by  the  Irish  societies  in  general. 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  appointed  him  to  a  position  in 
the  government  sendee.  Condon  remained  in  this  place  during 
the  administrations  of  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur.  He  actively 
supported  the  great  Land  League  movement  then  in  progress 
and  contributed  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  speaker  to  the  cause. 

During  the  first  Cleveland  administration  Condon  was  a 
victim  of  the  spoils  system  and  went  out  of  office.  Patrick 
Ford  of  the  Irish  World  asked  him  to  join  the  staff  of  that  journal. 
While  on  the  Irish  World  Condon  wrote  the  book  that  is  associated 
with  his  name,  "The  Irish  Race  in  America. "  This  is  a  remark- 
ably interesting,  accurate  and  carefully  compiled  statement  of 
Irish  deeds  and  Irish  progress  in  the  United  States.  His  remun- 
eration for  the  work  was  small,  although  the  sales  were  large. 
Paper-covered  editions  were  most  popular  and  issued,  of  course, 
at  a  low  price.  The  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradually  increas- 
ing library  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

After  Condon  left  the  Irish  World  staff  he  founded  a  weekly  in 
Philadelphia,  devoted  to  Irish  and  American  Irish  matters,  but, 
finding  that  his  associates  were  not  congenial,  he  left  the 
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editorship  and  management  of  the  paper  and  returned  to 
New  York. 

When  President  Harrison  succeeded  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
Republican  leaders  felt  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  victory 
was  due  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  World.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford 
was  asked  if  he  desired  anything.  With  characteristic  modesty, 
Mr.  Ford  wished  nothing  for  himself,  but  spoke  for  Edward 
O'Meagher  Condon.  It  was  understood  that  Condon  was  to 
be  made  Consul  at  Rome.  It  proved,  however,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  to  this  post  had  been  promised,  so  Captain  Con- 
don accepted  a  place  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  office  in  the 
Treasury-  Department,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  except 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  when  he  served  as  inspector  of  con- 
struction in  the  Xew  York  Fire  Department  to  accommodate 
Austin  Ford,  a  nephew  of  Patrick  Ford,  who  was  a  fire  commis- 
sioner. 

While  maintaining  a  residence  in  Xew  York,  where  he  dwelt 
with  his  wife  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Eva  Condon,  born  after  his 
return  from  prison,  Captain  Condon  was  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  where  construction  of  important  Federal 
buildings  was  in  progress.  His  history  was  known  to  all  inter- 
ested in  Irish  matters  and  his  views  upon  Irish  politics  were 
often  sought  and  widely  quoted. 

He  took  up  the  study  of  Irish  as  a  member  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Xew  York  City  and  acquired  a  reading  knowledge  as 
well  as  a  fair  spoken  use  of  the  language.  Always  interested  in 
philology,  his  knowledge  at  times  appeared  almost  uncanny,  so 
unexpectedly  did  he  employ  it  to  illuminate  some  historical  fact 
or  to  point  an  argument.  He  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  ci 
many  of  the  Irish  leaders,  including  Parnell,  Davitt.  Dillon, 
Redmond,  Devlin  and  many  others. 

In  1909  Captain  Condon  visited  Ireland  and  England.  He 
was  accorded  most  enthusiastic  receptions.  From  many  plat- 
forms he  declared  his  complete  approval  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Irish  people  towards  the  securing  of  Home  Rule.  It  was  a  cause 
he  had  advocated  in  this  country  and  had  contributed  both  time 
and  money  to  advance. 

In  England  he  visited  the  prison  which  is  the  successor  or 
Salford  Jail,  in  which  were  buried  the  bodies  of  Allen.  Larkin 
and  O'Brien.    When  the  new  prison  was  erected,  the  bones  oi 
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the  buried  prisoners  were  dug  up  and  transported  to  the  new 
jail  and  there  reinterred.  Winston  Churchill,  then  Home 
Secretary7,  gave  Condon  permission  to  enter  the  prison  and  thus, 
forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  his  comrades,  Edward 
O'Meagher  Condon  knelt  above  their  dust  and  prayed  that 
they  might  be  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

At  Manchester,  which  is  largely  dominated  by  the  Irish,  was 
enacted  the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  former  convict  being 
attended  with  honor  by  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  police  and 
people.  He  was  made  the  guest  of  the  officials  as  he  went  over 
the  places  where  he  lived  such  exciting  days  in  1867.  He  replied 
to  the  warmth  of  the  public  greetings  by  the  same  modesty  and 
brevity  of  speech  and  the  same  soundness  of  his  observations 
which  always  distinguished  the  man. 

His  last  public  appearance  in  New  York  was  at  a  Thomas 
Moore  Memorial  meeting,  held  on  May  28,  1915,  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  where  he  was  one  of  the  speakers.  A  member  of  Shields- 
Corcoran  Post,  No.  69,  G.  A.  R.,  once  two  separate  posts,  each 
named  for  an  Irish  General  in  the  Civil  War,  Captain  Condon 
attended  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  annual  encampment 
at  Washington  in  the  late  summer  of  1915.  The  oppressive 
heat  and  fatigue  deprived  him  of  vitality.  Gradually  he  failed 
in  strength.  Not  until  actually  ill  in  his  home,  did  he  discover 
that  a  picture  hanging  in  his  room,  to  which  he  had  not  given 
any  attention,  was  a  picture  of  Portland  Harbor,  England,  show- 
ing plainly  the  prison  which  he  had  been  confined  for  eleven 
years. 

One  effect  of  his  prison  confinement  was  an  intolerance  of  a 
closed  room.  In  his  last  sickness,  he  demanded  that  the  window 
be  kept  open,  no  matter  how  cold  the  room  might  be,  or  how 
strong  the  draught  might  blow. 

Even  when  suffering  from  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
other  symptoms  of  distressing  character,  his  mind  was  alert  on 
problems  and  news  concerning  Ireland  and  her  hopes  of  self- 
government.  He  discussed  the  world  situation  with  keen  insight 
and  wide  knowledge  of  nations  and  races.  He  was  preparing  an 
elaborate  dissertation  to  show  that  England's  population  to-day 
was  more  than  half  Celtic  by  race  and  descent.  He  had  accum- 
ulated many  notes  and  much  material  about  this  subject,  in 
which  his  interest  was  keen  and  constant. 
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Not  until  a  day  or  two  before  his  death  did  he  dispense  with 
his  daily  shave,  the  donning  of  a  high  standing  collar  and  a  well- 
made  cutaway  coat.  His  will  was  iron,  his  courage,  whether  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  unsurpassed.  Fortunately,  he  went  to 
the  end  fortified  by  the  rites  of  his  faith,  and  after  many  days  of 
suffering,  sank  into  a  peaceful  and  painless  coma  which  closed 
his  life  on  December  16,  191 5. 

Numerous  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  came  to  his  widow  and  his  daughter,  among 
them  a  message  from  the  Irish  leader,  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond. 
After  Mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Seventy-sixth  Street,  Xew  York  City,  his  body  was  interred 
in  Calvary  Cemetery  on  December  18. 

In  person  Edward  O' Meagher  Condon  was  a  well-formed 
man,  about  five  feet,  eight  inches  tall,  erect  and  obviously 
soldierly  in  bearing.  His  mustache,  eyebrows  and  hair  in  early 
and  middle  manhood  were  a  very  dark  brown,  almost  black. 
His  cheekbones  were  rather  prominent,  his  mouth  and  chin  firm, 
his  eyes,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average,  were  of  a  dark 
hazel  color.  There  was  resoluteness  without  pugnacity  visible 
in  his  appearance  and  bearing.  His  manner  was  courteous,  his 
speech  fluent,  when  he  chose  to  let  his  thoughts  take  oral  expres- 
sion. He  was  careful  in  statement,  always  fair  to  friend  or  op- 
ponent, and  a  manly  man. 

Edward  O'Meagher  Condon's  life  is  a  notable  part  of  Irish 
history  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  suffered  for  two  countries, 
Ireland  and  America.  His  patriotism  was  unquestioned,  his 
merits  many,  his  faults  few,  indeed. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  Irish  patriots  who  directly 
link  the  present  with  the  Ireland  before  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  His  career  was  diversified,  active  and  notable. 
He  is  a  great  figure  in  Irish  history,  a  prominent  one  in  American 
Irish  life.  His  breadth  of  viewT,  his  fairness  of  judgment  and  his 
ability  to  keep  step  with  the  trend,  political,  industrial  and  other- 
wise of  the  Irish  in  Ireland  not  only  distinguished  him — for  such 
attributes  are  not  common  since  aged  men  are  inclined  to  live 
in  the  past  and  disparage  the  present — but  these  qualities  gave 
to  Condon's  utterances  and  writings  a  persuasiveness  and  a 
weight  of  appeal  which  enabled  him  to  win  many  converts  to 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
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His  busy  active  life  has  ended.  He  has  gone  without  seeing 
the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes,  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  But 
he  was  made  thousands  know  the  record  of  the  Irish  in  America. 
He  has  renewed  in  many  souls  a  dormant  patriotism  for  the  land 
of  their  birth  or  the  land  of  their  fathers.  He  was  a  voice  speak- 
ing from  the  past,  breathing  the  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Irish  race.  He  was  an  historian  of  accuracy  and  of  power.  He 
was  a  romantic  figure,  unconscious  of  romance,  devoid  of  egoism, 
but  making  a  magic  appeal  to  the  undying  spirit  of  the  Gael. 

He  lived  a  full  life,  a  robust  life,  a  life  that  makes  the  heart 
pulsate  in  sympathy  with  his  sufferings  and  his  aims,  the  blood 
stir  in  quicker  stream  at  the  memory  of  the  American  soldier, 
the  Irish  patriot,  the  upright  Christian  gentleman,  Edward 
O'Meagher  Condon. 

The  President-General:  We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Coyle  for  his  touching  account. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  May  I  add,  on  nth  Street  I  secured  a  copy 
of  Condon's  "Irish  in  America,"  and,  in  front,  inside,  is  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  answer- 
ing Condon  when  he  asked  him  about  the  proportion  of  the  Irish 
in  the  Rebel  army.  He  writes  him  a  very  courteous  letter,  tells 
him  he  is  unable  to  say,  but  he  might  secure  something  from  the 
former  Secretary  of  State.  That  is  attached  inside  a  copy  of 
O'Meagher  Condon's  "Irish  in  America." 

I  want  to  say,  too,  if  I  might,  that  here  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Irish 
People"  of  November  30,  1867,  and  in  that  is  O'Meagher  Con- 
don's and  the  other  men's  addresses  in  the  dock,  and  I  took  that 
out  some  months  ago  to  bring  here  to  show  to  Dr.  Coyle  and  also 
Captain  O'Brien.  In  the  corner  is  a  little  item  of  a  half-dozen 
words  telling  about  Captain  O'Brien's  escape  from  Clonmel  jail. 
This  is  a  paper  of  1867  that  I  have  secured,  and  sometime  may 
give  to  the  Society.  It  has  the  general  address  here,  in  this 
paper.  The  men  had  not  been  hung  at  that  time,  or,  rather, 
they  had  not  been  murdered  (applause). 

The  President- General:  I  want  to  say  that,  while  Dr. 
Coyle  was  reading  that  splendid  paper  of  his,  there  was  passing 
through  my  mind  a  very  glorious  picture  of  that  time,  the  time 
of  the  Manchester  rescue  and  escape,  when  I  was  in  England  and 
a  Fenian  Center  in  London,    I  knew  all  those  men  (except  the 
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local  Manchester  men) — Condon  and  Burke  and  Murphy,  and 
I  inwardly  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  it.  We  did  not  know  when 
we  were  meeting  each  other  in  the  processes  of  this  conspiracy  of 
ours  to  free  our  land,  to  do  something  for  it,  of  the  proportions 
these  deeds  would  take  in  the  future.  We  were  simply  men 
working  for  a  principle,  and  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things  of 
history, — of  the  study  of  history — to  know  of  the  flowering  of 
simple  deeds.  The  utterance  of  that  cry  of  Condon,  "God  save 
Ireland,"  which  has  blossomed  and  gone  around  the  world,  came 
to  us  in  London,  at  the  time,  like  the  benediction  of  dying  men, 
and  I  remember  well  that  when  we,  in  defiance  of  a  very  bitter 
public  opinion  in  London,  held  a  parade  for  the  grand  Manchester 
Martyrs,  that  the  words,  "God  save  Ireland,"  rang  along  the 
line,  and  to  find  it  now  the  cry  of  the  world  is  very  inspiring. 

I  only  add,  in  the  way  of  a  small  correction,  that  Captain 
Burke's  name  was  "Rickard,"  not  "Richard"  Burke;  a  very 
small  correction  to  make;  but  I  knew  Rickard  Burke  at  the  time, 
and  nobody  ever  called  him  "Richard"  or  "Dick."  He  was 
"Rickard  Burke." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  we  will  meet  this  evening  for  the  dinner, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  much  ground  to 
be  covered,  we  hope  that  everyone  will  be  there  on  time  because 
of  what  was  explained  to  you  about  the  demonstration  of  our 
opportunity  of  exchanging  conversation  by  word  of  mouth  with 
our  fellow  members  in  San  Francisco,  who  will  be  sitting  down 
to  dinner  about  the  time  that  we  will  have  finished.  That  will 
take  up  a  lot  of  time.  It  will  be  very  interesting;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  sit  down  at  seven  o'clock.    I  ask  you  all  to  be  on  time. 

Gentlemen,  we  adjourn. 
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Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  January  8,  19 16. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Beloved  Fellow  M 'em- 
bers of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society:  I  welcome  you 
heartily  to  our  eighteenth  annual  dinner.  We  have  to  look 
back  upon  a  year  of  unexampled  progress  in  the  real  aims  of  the 
Society.  We  have  stimulated  research  and  inquiry  into  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Irish  race  in  America  in  a  manner  and  with 
results  not  theretofore  attained.  Upon  this  I  congratulate  the 
Society  heartily. 

We  have  passed  through  a  year  of  unexampled  depression. 
We  have  passed  through  a  year  in  which  the  world  was  rocked 
with  war:  and  yet  our  society,  pursuing  its  quiet  labors,  has  been 
able  to  progress,  to  live,  and  even  slightly  to  increase.  Upon 
this  I  wish  heartily  to  congiatulate  the  Society.  It  proves  that 
we  are  strong-lived  that  we  are  a  healthy  young  society. 

But  every  day  there  is  impressed  upon  the  officers  and  upon 
those  who  have  the  good  of  the  Society  at  heart  that  much  is 
wanted.  We  number  the  goodly  roster  of  twelve  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  scattered  over  forty-one  states  of  the  Union; 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  our  number  should  be  at  least  five  to 
freven  thousand,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  such  a  society.  Above  all  things,  we  need  a  home  of 
our  own  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  in  very  short  order;  namely, 
hrst,  that  we  may  house  our  archives  and  our  goodly  collection  of 
books,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
In  addition  to  that,  as  I  have  already  made  known  to  the  Society, 
we  have  been  promised,  in  a  certain  sad  event,  the  reversion  of 
the  library  of  one  of  our  great  collectors, — in  fact,  one  whom  I 
*  ill  take  great  pleasure  in  naming,  a  little  later  on, — his  large  and 
%  Suable  collection  of  Irish  books  worth  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars,  in  their  original  cases,  as  they  stand  in  his  splendid 
home; — all  those  will  become  the  property  of  this  Society.  In 
Edition  to  that,  one  other  gentleman,  whom  I  am  permitted  to 
name,  has  placed  in  his  will  the  gift  of  his  large  library  of  Irish 
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books,  which,  I  think,  is  only  second  to  the  first  that  I  have 
named.  With  this  gift  of  the  books  will  go  a  substantial  gift  in 
cash,  which  is  intended  for  the  upkeep  of  the  library  and  for 
an  addition  to  it,  so  that,  my  friends,  not  merely  will  his  gift 
but  his  memory  be  kept  green  in  our  society.  The  gentleman 
that  I  am  permitted  to  name  is  our  former  President,  our  close 
friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins. 

On  account  of  illness,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  us 
to-night,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  send  to  him  your  hearty  gratitude, 
your  warm,  friendly  kindness,  and  wish  him  many  long  years 
with  his  library,  and  though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  may 
come  in  possession  of  it,  still,  as  life  goes,  who  can  tell?  And, 
therefore,  I  say  that,  on  every  consideration,  on  the  ground  that 
we  should  have  a  place  where  we  can  meet  in  numbers  at  any 
time  that  we  please,  where  our  subsidiary  committees  and  organ- 
izations and  our  researchers  can  gather  and  discuss  their  prob- 
lems, we  should  have  a  home  of  our  own. 

Now,  that  is  only  to  be  made  possible  by  two  courses;  one  is 
by  a  large  increase  in  membership,  and  the  other  is  by  a  per- 
manent endowment  fund. 

On  the  question  of  the  increase  of  membership,  we  must  rely 
largely  upon  the  work  to  be  done  by  our  society  members  them- 
selves. The  officers  can  do  a  great  deal  in  circularizing;  com- 
mittees can  help  in  directing  attention  here  and  there;  but  it  is 
the  fine  missionary  work  that  is  done  by  members  of  a  club  itself, 
or  of  a  society,  that  expands  its  membership.  Dion  Boucicauh 
used  to  say  that  plays  prospered  upon  the  breakfast  table  of 
the  morning  after — on  the  conversation  at  breakfast  on  the 
morning  after  seeing  a  play, — because  there  a  man  who  had  seen 
a  play  always  had  a  friendly  audience.  "  Did  you  like  the  play?  " 
"Very  much."    "Then,  we  shall  all  go." 

Now,  that  is  the  feeling  which  I  would  wish  to  inspire  in  our 
members. 

To-day  we  have  had  our  annual  meeting,  and  my  only  regret 
this  evening,  is  that  you  could  not  have  been  there  and  shared 
with  the  other  members  the  treat  in  historical  papers  and  fine 
research  and  beautiful  oratory  and  fine  composition  that  we 
heard  in  the  day.  I  ask,  you,  therefore,  to  put  your  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  even  the  fair  shoulders  of  those  ladies  I  see  around 
here, — those  fair,  shapely  shoulders. 
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During  the  past  year,  we  had  a  Field  Day.  Our  field  day,  in- 
stead of  being  passed  at  some  remote  battle  field,  or  some  remote 
scene  of  historical  interest,  was,  to  our  great  surprise,  passed  in 
New  York;  and  it  was  astonishing,  to  find,  of  the  large  gathering 
that  we  had  there,  how  much  old  urban  residents  learned  during 
that  afternoon  of  the  city  they  had  lived  in  for  their  entire  lives. 
It  was  a  great  success,  and  I  only  hope  that  our  members  will  in 
this  present  year  of  grace,  when  we  select  a  field  day,  flock  in  even 
greater  numbers,  and  I  can  promise  them  a  splendid  holiday  and 
fine  enjoyment,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  valuable  instruction. 

In  addition,  I  have  a  report  that  two  field  days  were  held  in 
San  Francisco,  both  of  them  great  successes.  One  was  the 
Irish  Day  at  the  Fair,  on  March  17th;  the  second,  Commo- 
dore Barry  Day  at  the  Fair,  was  held  in  the  latter  end  of 
October.  At  the  latter  meeting,  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society's  Chapter  of  the  State  of  California  took  the  lead  in  the 
entire  proceedings.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  great  building  of  the  Exhibition  at  San 
Francisco,  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry 
which  was  modelled  by  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  John  J.  Boyle. 

There  is  one  slight  interruption  to  our  programme  this  evening, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  you  all.  In  the  application 
of  the  telephone  to  long  distance  speaking,  we  can't  go  much 
farther  from  here,  going  west,  than  San  Francisco;  it  is  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  highly  trained 
gentleman  on  my  left,  who  counted  them,  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  poles  carrying  the  wires  between 
here  and  San  Francisco.  Xow,  to  count  those  poles  must  have 
taken  him  quite  a  while,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  the  roundness 
of  the  number  and,  no  doubt,  upon  the  roundness  of  the  poles, 
and  I  hope  he  told  the  truth.  But,  as  I  have  said  the  largest,  and 
best, — so  far, — Chapter  in  the  United  States  has  been  that  at 
California.  It  has  been  their  custom  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  to  hold  their  annual  dinner  on  the  same  day  as 
the  parent  society,  and  on  that  evening,  we  exchanged  telegrams, 
which  is,  I  believe,  now  almost  an  outworn  form  of  commu- 
nication. 

Now,  the  telephone  was  invented,  as  you  know,  but  it  was  not 
Perfected  by  its  inventor.  The  honor,  the  glory  of  perfecting 
the  transmission  of  the  voice  by  telephone  over  long  distances  of 
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land  was  attained  by  Prof.  John  J.  Carty,  a  member  of  our 
Society;  and  the  chief  engineers  of  the  telephone  company,  for 
this  demonstration,  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  two  experts. 
Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Carroll.  You  will  probably  recognize  the 
name  of  Mr.  Carroll  as  something  a  little  nearer  home  than 
Schmidt,  but  Mr.  Schmidt  assures  me  that  there  is  no  hyphen  in 
his  name,  and,  further,  that  his  ancestors  fought  in  the  War  of 
1 8 12  and  also  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  I  hope  that  neither  he 
nor  his  sons  will  have  to  fight  in  any  other  war.  Those  gentle- 
men will  take  in  hand  the  task  of  enlightening  your  vast  ignorance 
upon  how  telephone  messages  are  transmitted  across  three  thou- 
sand miles.  For  myself,  I  have  no  idea  of  it.  I  simply  take  up 
a  telephone  and  I  say  ''Hello,"  and  it  comes  out  the  other  way. 
and  I  don't  care  a  — a  button  about  what  takes  place. 

It  appears  that  when  we  sit  here,  about  1042.  it  is  somewhat 
earlier  in  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  be  three  hours 
earlier  in  San  Francisco  than  here,  so  that  when  they  in  San 
Francisco  will  be  about  to  sit  down  to  their  dinner,  we  have 
already  done  with  ours.  We  will  talk  to  them  while  we  are  full 
and  replete  and  happy,  as  I  hope  you  all  are.  and  we  will  keep 
them  from  their  dinner  as  long  as  we  can;  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  enjoy  ir,  because  there  is  to  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  "movies"  in  connection  with  it.  It  will  not  take  very  long, 
but  will  be  very  instructive.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  "mov- 
ies" are  quite  popular  in  New  York. 

Xow,  I  come  to  a  matter  that  I  am  sure  I  approach  with  feel- 
ing; namely  that  as  chief  guest  at  this  dinner,  we  hoped  to 
have  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  in  person.  There  is  no  name 
in  Irish  history  that  is  dearer  to  Irishmen  and  the  sons  of 
Irishmen  than  the  name  of  Emmet.  It  stands  for  the  young 
martyr  who  carried  on  his  forehead  that  light  of  immortality 
which  faces  death  with  a  smile  because  it  is  superior  to  death, 
because  it  is  of  the  things  that  cannot  die.  It  is  this  aged  gentle- 
man, this  great  scholar,  this  fine  American  patriot,  this  lover  0: 
Ireland,  this  man  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  enshrining  in  two 
volumes  of  biography  the  lives  of  Robert  Emmet,  his  great 
uncle,  and  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  his  grandfather.  This 
man  who  reached  to  the  highest  renown  in  the  school  of  surgery, 
who  is  the  father  of  gynecology  in  America,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  physicians  of  his  time, — this  man,  going  down  the  scale  ot 
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years,  bowed  to  the  earth  by  illness,  srill  preserves  the  acuteness 
and  the  brilliance  of  his  mind,  and  still  loves  Ireland,  loves  the 
Irish  race  and  the  Irish  people,  and  is  devoted  to  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  life. 

Now,  he  cannot  be  with  us  to-night,  but  he  sends  me  a  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Clarke:  I  have  waited  to  the  last  moment  with  the 
hope  I  might  be  able  to  stare  I  would  be  with  you  at  the  dinner. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  passed  a  month  in  so  much  discomfort 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  pain.  On  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving  I  had  a  fall  and  broke  three  of  my  ribs,  and  passed 
about  four  weeks  in  bed,  unable  to  move  from  one  position.  I 
am  very  weak  and  unable  to  stand  but  for  a  moment.  I  have, 
however,  made  as  rapid  a  recovery  as  many  would  do  in  middle 
life,  and  I  thank  God  for  my  recovery, — something  remarkable 
after  such  an  injury  at  my  age.  To  be  present  at  the  dinner  is 
impossible,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  announce  at  the  dinner  my  great 
disappointment.  I  find  I  have  not  words  at  my  command  to 
express  how  much  it  meant  to  me  that  I  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  so  many  friends  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time  on  earth.  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  written 
a  special  letter  expressing  how  much  I  appreciate  the  great 
compliment  which  has  been  paid  me  with  so  much  honor,  but 
I  am  too  fatigued,  from  the  effort  I  have  already  made,  to  do 
more  than  to  ask  you  as  an  old  friend  to  do  and  say  what  you 
can  as  my  substitute,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit. " 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  a  toast 
to  the  health  and  the  long  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

And  now  it  becomes  my  pleasure  as  well  as  my  duty  to  intro- 
duce to  you  an  eloquent  gentleman  from  the  West,  who,  out  of 
his  love  and  his  knowledge  of  his  subject  will  tell  you  something 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  I  refer  to  our  good  friend,  Father 
Cavanaugh  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  President  of  the 
U  niversity  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Rev.  Father  Cavanaugh:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  An  occasion  that  must  be  perfectly  delightful  for 
you  finds  me  uncomfortable  and  embarrassed.  I  come  from  that 
mythical  country  which,  in  the  minds  of  New  Yorkers,  does  not 
exist, — the  land  west  of  the  Allegheny  (laughter).  I  am  scared 
to  death.  We  have  a  saying  out  in  our  rude  territory  that  you 
can  always  tell  an  Eastern  man,  but  you  can't  tell  him  much 
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(laughter) ;  and,  really,  I  suppose  my  only  right  to  be  here  is  that 
I  represent  the  University  which,  years  ago,  honored  itself  bv 
conferring  upon  the  greatest  medical  man  of  his  time  in  America, 
her  choicest  gift,  the  Laetare  medal  (applause). 

It  is  appropriate  that  with  us  this  evening  are  gathered  two 
other  recipients  of  that  medal,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  Boston  (ap- 
plause) and  your  distinguished  fellow- townsman,  the  great  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Quinlan. 

I  shall  try  not  to  be  too  long,  because  you  are  to  hear  much  real 
eloquence  after  I  get  through  (light  laughter) ;  and  you  know  it  is 
possible  to  kill  even  such  a  beautiful  occasion  as  this  by  ''linked 
sweetness  long-drawn  out."  I  remember  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  whose  claim  on  fame  is  lost  in  time — you  know  the  name — 
of  a  great  artist — in  whose  honor  a  dinner  was  to  be  given  one 
night  and  he  thought  the  occasion  called  for  something  remark- 
able; so  he  prepared  for  this  dinner  not  wisely,  but  too  well 
(laughter),  and  when  the  hour  approached,  he  was  found  rather 
exuberant,  and  somebody  said,  "Fred,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  Don't  you  ever  get  enough  champagne?"  And  Fred  said, 
"No, no,  I  sometimes  get  too  much, but  never  enough  (laughter)." 
It  is  possible  to  get  too  much  even  of  such  a  fine  sparky  and 
champagny  thing  as  after-dinner  oratory. 

I  realize  the  peril  of  mixing  serious  talk  with  the  fun.  In  my 
small  city,  South  Bend,  there  is  a  church  which  lies  alongside 
what  is  called  the  "commons,"  and  there  the  boys  of  the  town, 
on  Sunday  morning,  after  discharging  their  religious  duties,  get 
together  for  an  innocent  game  of  baseball;  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the  windows  of  the  church 
are  open,  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  language  floats  through 
the  windows  out  on  to  the  baseball  field,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
that;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
baseball  language  floats  through  the  windows  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  that  is  a  very  different  matter  (laughter).  One  day, 
the  clergyman  was  discoursing  on  the  soul,  and  he  had  reached 
this  point  "Fifthly,  my  brethren,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
and  in  the  pause  that  followed,  through  the  open  windows,  came 
rushing  these  holy  words,  "Slide,  damn  you!  slide!"  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

But  the  name  of  Emmet  and  the  wonderful  work  he  has  done 
forbids  too  much  levity.    The  titles  by  which  we  honor  Dr. 
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Emmet  are  many  and  varied.  The  medical  profession  thinks 
of  him  primarily  as  an  illustrious  surgeon,  and  to  have 
done  what  he  has  done  in  surgery  is  to  have  secured  for 
himself  immortality.  His  name  will  be  ever  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  great  Marion  Sims,  and  if  his 
modesty  did  not  forbid  me,  I  should  rather  say  that  the 
name  of  Sims  will  be  affectionately  remembered  because  of 
his  connection  with  the  name  of  Emmet.  He  was  the  first 
to  make  the  name  of  America  known  and  honored  in  the  clinics 
of  Europe. 

A  renowned  medical  man,  speaking  in  this  city  eleven  years 
ago  on  a  similar  occasion,  said:  "In  travelling  through  Europe 
I  found  no  name  so  often  mentioned  in  the  great  schools  as  the 
name  of  Emmet."  And  this  was  true  not  only  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  in  the  smaller  university  towns,  and  practical  gynecologists 
thought  no  eulogy  too  great  to  be  applied  to  the  name  of  Emmet, 
as  a  man  and  as  a  surgeon.  If  Dr.  Emmet  did  not  actually 
found  the  science  of  gynecology7,  he,  at  least,  revolutionized  it. 
The  processes  he  perfected,  the  methods  he  introduced  will  never 
be  lost  or  superseded  in  that  department  of  surgery.  In  the 
lapse  of  years  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  some  of  its  details,  his 
enormous  contribution  to  professional  knowledge  has  been  modi- 
fied or  improved;  but  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Emmet  is  still  the 
dogmatic  text  of  gynecology. 

His  voice  was  for  years  the  one  American  voice  heard  in  the 
great  medical  schools  of  Europe.  Himself  a  great  teacher  in  a 
great  hospital,  his  pupils  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America,  no  disciple  of  his  has  ever  equalled  him  in 
accomplishments.  The  scion  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  sur- 
geons, no  Emmet  of  the  several  generations  that  have  adorned 
the  medical  profession  has  been  so  distinguished  as  he,  and,  by 
a  rare  and  cherishable  destiny,  he  has  dedicated  the  genius  of 
his  mind  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pain  that  comes  to  that  sex 
which,  despite  its  necessary  human  frailties,  is  enshrined  in  the 
imagination  of  generous  men  as  the  sex  of  their  mothers,  their 
wives,  their  sisters  and  their  sweethearts. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  them  here  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
It  makes  it  look  more  like  Heaven — or  church.  You  know 
the  cynic  said  that  that  was  one  very  close  resemblance  between 
church  and  Heaven :  there  were  so  many  more  women  there  than 
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men  and  the  other  cynic  said,  "If  that  is  the  case,  it  won't  be 
Heaven  for  the  women." 

When  first  I  read  that  tragic  story  of  Robert  Emmet,  as  a  boy, 
read  it  and  was  thrilled  with  it,  and  wept  over  it,  no  incident  in 
that  most  sweet  and  human  story  was  half  so  impressive  as  that 
which  told  how  Robert  Emmet  might  have  made  good  his  escape, 
might  have  fled  into  exile  and  safety,  were  it  not  that  his  loving, 
loyal  heart  constrained  him  to  tarry  long  enough  to  say  "good- 
bye" to  Sarah  Curran.  Is  it  not  appropriate  that  another  Em- 
met, like  his  illustrious  kinsman,  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country, 
should,  in  another  land,  under  alien  skies,  dedicate  his  genius  and 
the  deftness  of  his  hand  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pains  that  come 
upon  the  mothers  of  men? 

What  would  the  world  be  without  the  noble,  loving  mothers? 

Since  the  day  when  Holy  Mary7  gathered  her  Divine  Son  to 
her  bosom  and  breathed  the  perfume  of  her  breath  into  the  roses 
of  his  cheeks,  woman  has  been  the  great  lover  of  Christ.  Since 
the  day  when  she  followed  him  bloody  and  tear-dripping,  through 
the  streets  of  the  Holy  City  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  woman  has 
been  the  great  follower  of  Christ.  Since  the  day  when  He 
spelled  his  way  through  the  elements  of  human  wisdom  at  the 
knee  of  His  Blessed  Mother, — He,  the  mighty  God,  whose 
chemistry-  is  the  rainbow,  whose  mathematics  are  the  orbits  of 
the  stars,  who  washed  the  lily  in  eternal  snow  and  dipped  the  rose 
in  the  morning  sunshine,  who  wrote  the  story  of  the  universe  in 
the  stony  strata  of  earth  and  folded  them  up  like  the  packed 
pages  of  a  book, — He  deigned  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  our 
human  knowledge  at  the  knees  of  His  Blessed  Mother!  And 
since  that  day  mothers  have  been  the  teachers  of  all  high  and 
holy  lessons. 

Of  course,  I  don't  mean  that  the  men  have  been  altogether 
worthless.  I  do  not  at  all  agree,  for  example,  with  the  young 
woman  who  gave  her  reason  for  remaining  unmarried — it  was 
not  the  real  reason  at  all;  one  had  only  to  look  at  her  to  know 
why;  and  she  said,  " Father,  I  have  a  parrot  that  swears,  and  a 
monkey  that  chews,  and  an  old  stove  that  smokes,  and  I  almost 
feel  as  if  I  had  a  man  around  the  house."  Then  you  must  remem- 
ber that  there  was  that  poor  man  who  sat  in  the  front  pew  at 
the  suffragette  meeting,  while  a  shop-worn  looking  woman  with 
short  hair,  was  descanting  upon  the  infinite  loveliness  and  fresh- 
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ness  of  women,  and,  wishing  to  make  the  point  that  a  good  woman 
was  above  money  and  above  price,  she  asked,  "Who  is  poorer, 
the  man  with  seven  millions  or  the  man  with  seven  daughters?" 
A; poor,  much-married,  bald-headed  man  in  the  front  row  rose 
in  his  place  and  said,  "The  man  with  seven  millions."  "That 
is  right,"  said  the  suffragette;  "now,  tell  the  people  why." 
"Because,"  said  the  bald-headed  man,  "the  man  with  seven 
millions  wants  more,  and  the  man  with  seven  daughters 
doesn't." 

But  we  know  that  no  man, — and  I  am  thinking  even  of  the 
great  saints  when  I  say  this — no  man  has  ever  yet  carried  on  a 
great  and  sustained  work  without  the  co-operation  and  the  in- 
spiration of  some  good  woman,  who,  as  mother  or  wife  or  sister 
or^friend,  has  encouraged  him  to  be  his  best  and  to  do  his  best? 
About  two  years  ago  there  passed  away  the  Columbus  of  the 
cloud,  the  daring  aviator,  Orville  Wright,  whose  frail  craft 
plowed  the  uncharted  skies;  and  a  few  months  ago  passed  away 
his  sister,  Catherine  Wright,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  world 
came  to  know  how  much  of  the  faith  of  the  Wright  boys  was  due 
to  the  brave  words  that  Catherine  Wright  spoke.  When  these 
young  fellows  worked  in  their  blacksmith's  shop  amid  poverty 
and  limitation,  tempted  every  day  to  discouragement  and  despair, 
the  brave  words  spoken  by  Catherine  Wright  and  the  money 
brought  every  month  by  Catherine  Wright  out  of  her  scant 
savings  as  a  school  teacher  kept  courage  in  the  men  who  made 
at  last  the  conquest  of  the  air. 

And  that  greater  Columbus,  that  name  of  every  time  and  every 
clime,  the  master  mariner  of  mankind,  how  much  did  he  not 
owe  to  woman!  In  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington 
there  has  been  lifted  up  a  noble  monument  to  the  great  navigator 
who  gave  to  the  world  another  hemisphere,  and  to  humanity 
another  hero;  but  the  traveller,  as  he  stands  in  the  shadow  of  that 
noble  monument  feels  that  the  story  has  not  all  been  told ;  that 
side  by  side  with  that  monument  to  Columbus  should  be  lifted 
up  a  monument  to  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  made  the  victory  of 
Columbus  possible.  ' 

President  Taft  told  me,  in  the  White  House,  that  the  world 
will  never  know  how  much  of  the  success  of  a  presidential  ad- 
ministration depends  upon  the  genius  and  tact,  the  sympathy 
and  the  loyalty  of  a  President's  wife;  and  I  suppose  that  is  why 
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President  Wilson  so  soon  after  the  light  of  his  life  went  out, 
hastened  to  strike  another  match. 

We  are  gathered  here  to-night  to  honor  an  illustrious  surgeon, 
to  acclaim  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  and  a  prince  of  friends; 
but  to  the  ear  of  fancy,  our  eulogy  is  lost  in  the  great  chorus  of 
thanksgiving  and  laudation  issuing  from  the  lips  of  millions  of 
women  in  gratitude  to  the  genius  who  dedicated  the  marvellous 
powers  of  his  mind  to  the  alleviation  of  their  woes.  Millions  of 
women  send  up  a  mystic  music  here  in  the  New  World  and  there 
in  the  Old  World ;  here  in  New  York  and  there  in  San  Francisco ; 
here  in  America  and  there  in  Burmah  and  Siam — in  memory  of 
the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation,  was  a 
benefactor  of  mankind. 

"No  man,"  says  Hawthorne,  "who  needs  a  monument  ought 
ever  to  have  one."  The  fame  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  is 
secured.  His  place  is  with  the  immortals;  but  as  an  act  of 
poetic  justice,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  women  of  the  world 
will  yet  uprear  in  his  honor  a  monument  that  will  cleave  the 
skies,  a  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  mothers,  a  monument  that  will 
perpetuate  the  features  of  this  cherished  man  for  generations 
yet  to  come. 

Of  Emmet  as  a  patriot  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  to  members 
of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue 
that  flourishes  best  among  primitive  people.  Sophistication 
kills  it;  prosperity  chloroforms  it;  its  very  life  blood  is  sacrifice; 
its  life  often  brings  death  and  pain  and  banishment.  It  flourishes 
best  in  the  hut  of  a  mountaineer.  Be  it  said  to  the  everlasting 
honor  of  Dr.  Emmet,  that,  amid  the  refinements  of  modern  life, 
he  keeps  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism  ever  burning  on  the  altars 
of  his  heart.  Amid  the  seductive  blandishments  of  fame  and 
comfort  and  prosperity,  he  is  still  a  patriot  of  whose  deeds 
Robert  Emmet  himself  might  well  be  proud. 

Not  alone  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  his  services  as  an 
organizer  or  as  a  worker  has  he  dedicated  to  our  cause  a  part  of 
that  genius  that  has  lifted  him  to  a  place  among  the  immortals: 
volume  after  volume  has  issued  under  the  spell  of  that  unresting 
genius;  and  the  greatest  of  them  all — and  I  was  happy  to  hear 
your  chairman  pay  tribute  to  it  to-night — were  the  two  im- 
mortal volumes  that  tell  better  than  ever  was  told  before  the 
wonderful  story  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Robert  Emmet, — 
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monuments  of  erudition  upon  a  subject  of  perennial  interest. 
These  volumes  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  this  Society,  ought  to  be 
cherished  by  it  with  especial  patronage,  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
library  of  every  institution  in  America,  in  the  library  of  every 
man  in  whose  veins  runs  Irish  blood;  and  while  we  praise  these 
beautiful  volumes,  let  us  pause  long  enough  to  mention  with 
honor  the  name  of  that  brilliant  young  artist,  happily  present 
with  us  to-night,  whose  genius  illuminated  them  with  never-to- 
be-forgotten  illustrations — Miss  Anna  Frances  Levins.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  "hyphenated  Ameri- 
can," and  nothing  could  more  vividly  prove  the  peril  and  the 
folly  of  thinking  by  slogans.  Whenever  the  devil  has  a  particu- 
larly tine  piece  of  work  that  he  wants  to  do,  he  invents  a  slogan 
to  serve  as  an  argument  for  it.  And  so,  we  have,  for  example, 
the  beautiful  word  "liberalism"  distorted  from  its  right  meaning, 
which  is  freedom  from  ignorance,  and  made  to  represent  all  that 
is  worst  in  religion  and  wildest  in  statecraft.  So,  the  phrase 
"hyphenated  American"  has  been  resurrected  from  the  grave- 
yard of  rhetoric  and  made  to  stalk  before  the  public  like  a  ghost. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  policies  are  always  being  stolen  by  some- 
body, permits  himself  to  be  credited  publicly  with  having  invented 
this  term,  but  Boyle  O'Reilly  had  popularized  that  phrase  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  still  "busting  broncos." 

President  Wilson  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  use  that  expression 
in  public  documents,  though  he  himself  is  the  most  curious  kind 
of  hyphenated  American,  since  he  describes  himself  as  a  "  Scotch- 
Irishman"  (laughter  and  applause).  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  can  believe  in  a  white  blackbird,  I  can  believe  in  a  will-o'-the- 
Wl>p:  I  can  believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  the  trusts,  but  I  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  me,  believe  in  that  rare  and  undiscovered 
double  hyphenated  American,  the  Scotch-Irishman. 

And.  anyway,  what  is  a  hyphen  that  the  world  should  go  mad 
about  it?  A  hyphen  is  not  a  thing  that  separates,  but  a  thing 
that  unites;  and  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  accept  as  the  specific  of 
Patriotism  that  spurious  rhetoric  which  would  cast  odium  on  the 
little  hyphen  that  unites  in  holy  friendship  the  name  of  Ireland 
the  name  of  America.  We  have  no  part  with  any  man  whose 
loyal ty  is  suspect.    Upon  our  banner  is  written,  "America 
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first  and  last  and  all  the  time !"  The  great  danger  to  this  country 
is  not  the  hyphenated  American,  but  the  hyphenated  un-Ameri- 
can, or  any  other  kind  of  un-American,  who  puts  loyalty  to  any 
land  in  the  world  above  his  loyalty  to  America! 

But,  I  ask  you,  is  it  the  men  who  are  commonly  thought  of 
when  the  hyphenated  American  is  referred  to, — is  it  these  men 
who  most  need  to  learn  that  lesson?  The  men  who,  like  Captain 
Barry,  were  fighting  in  the  Navy,  and,  like  General  Sheridan  and 
General  Shields,  fighting  in  the  Army,  of  patriots  of  LaFayette 
and  Pulaski  and  Baron  Steuben,  who  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  America  on  her  bloodiest  battle  fields,  while  so  many  of  those 
smug,  self-satisfied,  thirty-third  degree  Americans,  whose  patriot- 
ism is  Simon  pure  because  the  roots  of  it  slide  back  in  good  old 
England,  who  never  say  "hyphen,"  because  they  can't  pronounce 
the  word  without  dropping  the  aspirate  (laughter  and  applause), 
and  who,  when  Irishmen,  Poles  and  Germans,  Irish-Americans. 
Polish-Americans,  and  German-Americans  were  rushing  into  the 
front  in  the  early  days  of  America,  to  defend  this  country  against 
the  invader,  stayed  at  home  to  defend  the  New  England  coast, 
and,  while  our  poor,  foolish  young  fellows  were  flinging  away 
their  lives  like  a  wayward  boy,  in  the  strongest  impulse  of  pa- 
triotism, determined  that  they,  too, — that  they — would  give 
their  life  to  their  country,  and,  as  someone,  said,  not  only  give 
their  lives  to  their  country,  but  determined  to  die  the  most 
lingering  of  deaths,  and  so  stayed  home  to  die  of  old  age  by  their 
fireside!  I  salute  in  Dr.  Emmet  the  ideal  hyphenated  American, 
the  man  whose  love  for  our  country  the  United  States,  is  all  the 
deeper  and  continuously  stronger  because  of  his  holy  memories 
of  the  land  that  gave  to  the  world  Robert  Emmet. 

Dr.  Emmet  is  a  great  Christian  scholar  and  scientist,  and 
science  and  religion  are  found  incompatible  by  little  fellows  that 
haven't  much  of  either.  Pasteur  saw  more  deeply  into  those 
problems  of  biology  that  are  popularly  supposed  to  estrange 
religion  and  science  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived,  and 
Pasteur  said,  at  the  end  of  his  long  and  glorious  life,  that  all  his 
scientific  knowledge  had  only  brought  him  to  the  faith  of  a  Breton 
peasant,  and  if  he  knew  a  little  more,  perhaps  he  might  attain 
to  the  faith  of  a  Breton  peasant's  wife.  Dr.  Emmet's  life  has 
been  a  noble  example,  but  in  nothing  has  he  been  more  precious 
than  in  his  splendid  loyalty  to  faith  and  science.    He  is  an  Irish- 
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man;  he  comes  of  the  most  spiritual  race  that  ever  glorified  this 
earth.  To  an  Irishman  the  world  to  come  is  more  real  than  the 
world  that  is.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  Irishman  who  are 
policemen  and  soldiers;  they  are  so  busy  fearing  God  that  they 
haven't  got  time  to  fear  any  man.  The  Irishman  speaks  of  God 
as  The  Man  Above,  as  we  might  speak  of  the  man  next  door. 
He  got  his  beautiful  blue  eyes  from  looking  up  for  centuries  into 
the  serene  vault  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Emmet  could  not  be  other  than  a  spiritual  man,  and  as  a 
man  of  real  and  profound  learning,  he  knows  that  the  heart  of 
culture  is  culture  of  the  heart;  that  the  soul  of  improvement  is 
improvement  of  the  soul ;  that  the  making  of  a  life  is  incomparably 
more  than  the  making  of  a  living;  that  the  great  ages  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  outstanding  ages  or  epochs  that  have 
glorified  humanity  have,  in  all  countries,  been  epochs  of  strong 
religious  faith;  that  faith  watches  over  the  cradle  of  nations, 
while  unbelief  doubts  and  argues  above  their  graves.  Out  of 
Dr.  Emmet's  beautiful  faith  has  sprung  an  exceedingly  Christian 
character  and  a  perfect  type  of  home  life,  into  which  it  would 
be  a  desecration  for  us  even  in  imagination  to  enter.  That 
chapter  of  his  life  is  not  recorded  upon  tablets  of  marble  or  of 
bronze,  but  it  is  painted  on  the  unforgetting  intelligences  of  the 
angels,  and  the  story  of  it  is  written  in  the  books  of  God. 

We  wish  he  were  here  to  bless  us  by  his  presence.  The  spring- 
iness of  youth  is  no  longer  in  his  gait;  his  shoulders  are  stooped 
with  the  sorrows  that  life  has  brought  him,  and  his  hair  is  frosted 
with  the  snows  that  never  melt.  But  no  frost  will  ever  reach 
that  kindly  heart,  and  no  decay  will  ever  cloud  his  supreme  vision. 
His  life  is  an  inspiration;  his  presence  a  benediction;  his  friend- 
ship almost  a  sacrament !  May  God  grant  many  such  to  America 
and  to  the  world!    (Loud  applause.) 

The  President:  Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  hand  over  the  conduct  of  this  meeting  for  a  little  while 
to  the  children  of  science,  and  I  wish  without  further  preface, 
to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  H.  J.  Carroll  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  who  will  discourse  to  you  upon  the  progress  of  science 
in  this  particular  department,  which  will  be  illustrated  this 
evening,  and  I  promise  you  a  treat  at  his  hands. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carroll:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Guests:  I 
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am  going  to  take  you  back  forty  years  to  that  little  attic  room 
in  Boston  where  Alexander  Graham  Bell  sent  through  the  crude 
telephone  that  he  had  invented  the  first  spoken  words  ever  car- 
ried over  a  wire.  Thomas  A.  Watson,  his  assistant,  was  at  the 
receiver  in  an  adjoining  room,  when  he  heard  the  first  message. 
That  original  telephone  instrument  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington,  but  you  can  see  what  it  is  like  from  the 
exact  duplicate  before  you.  In  fact,  this  is  the  instrument  over 
which  Thomas  A.  Watson  heard  the  first  message.  (Exhibits 
instrument.) 

The  first  telephone  marked  the  birth  of  a  new  art.  How  that 
art  has  grown  in  forty  years  was  dramatically  illustrated  on 
January  25,  1915,  when  Dr.  Bell  spoke  from  the  office  of  the 
telephone  offices  in  New  York  City  across  a  transcontinental 
line  3,400  miles  in  length  to  Mr.  Watson  in  San  Francisco.  It 
was  the  same  voice  speaking  and  the  same  ear  listening,  but  how 
different  the  conditions!  because,  by  the  achievement  of  the  Bell 
system,  the  two  old  friends  were  enabled  to  talk  as  if  face  to  face, 
across  a  continent! 

In  forty  years  the  first  few  feet  of  wire  had  stretched  forth  into 
twenty-one  million  miles,  and  the  room  to  room  communication 
had  shot  forth  into  nine  billion  long  distance  telephone  messages 
a  year,  connecting  70,000  cities,  towns  and  villages,  joined  to- 
gether by  the  innumerable  highways  and  by-ways  of  telephonic 
speech.  In  forty  years  the  first  transmitting  and  the  first  receiv- 
ing instrument  have  been  increased  by  the  Bell  system  to  over 
nine  million  general  telephones,  so  that,  to-day,  the  United  States, 
with  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  world's  population,  has  over  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  world's  telephones. 

Imagine  an  electric  current  started  by  a  breath  so  feeble  that, 
until  recently,  no  measurement  of  its  intensity  could  be  made! 
In  fact,  the  electric  current  necessary  to  operate  one  sixteen- 
candle-power  incandescent  electrical  lamp  is  sufficient  to  produce 
sound  in  ten  million  telephones!  Yet  to  such  minute  forces  was 
set  the  task  of  carrying  the  speech  of  a  nation ! 

Whatever  has  been  attained  has  always  led  to  something 
greater.  The  problems  are  not  all  solved,  by  any  means,  but 
for  their  solution  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  drawn  from  the  greatest  universities  of  the  world 
hundreds  of  scientific  and  engineering  experts  who  are  contin- 
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ually  employed  in  the  development  and  perfection  of  a  prac- 
tical telephone  system  for  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  past  year,  1915,  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  celebrated  not  only  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  joining  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  but  also  the 
bridging  of  this  broad  continent  for  human  speech  and  the  joining 
of  our  opposite  coasts  by  new  thoroughfares  of  communication. 
While  the  gigantic  steam  shovels  were  boring  their  way  through 
earth  at  the  center  of  the  Isthmus,  the  engineers  of  sound  and 
electricity  were  weaving  their  magic  webs  through  the  air  and 
projecting  tenuous  lines  across  the  continent.  The  Panama 
Canal,  as  you  know,  was  started  nine  years  ago,  and  has  cost  three 
hundred  and  ten  million  dollars.  During  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  Bell  system  has  expended  twice  that  amount  of  money 
for  new  telephone  constructions,  and,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
the  company  purposes  to  spend  an  even  greater  sum. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  huge  task  to  construct  wires  across  the 
continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  voyage  of  the 
voice  across  the  continent  is  almost  instantaneous;  actually  it 
takes  one  fifteenth  of  a  second.  In  telephoning  you  can  hardly 
detect  this  brief  interval;  but  supposing  you  were  to  put  your 
head  out  of  the  window  and  shout  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  continent,  your  voice,  travelling  at  the  speed  of  sound,  would 
require  four  hours  to  complete  the  journey,  and  before  the  answer 
came  back,  a  whole  day's  work  could  be  accomplished,  if  you 
were  union  men. 

In  the  words  of  President  Vail,  this  wonderful  transcontinental 
telephonic  line  is  the  accumulative  effect  of  many  improvements, 
great  and  small  in  telephone  transmitter,  lines,  cable,  switch 
board,  and  every  other  piece  of  apparatus  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  human  speech,  starting  with  Bell  and  Watson  in  their 
attic  laboratory,  forty  years  ago,  and  continuously  renewed 
through  the  len  and  women  who  have  been  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  achievement  of  one  great  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was 
not  the  transcontinental  telephone  line,  that  purpose  was,  and 
is,  the  perfection  of  a  system  by  which  this  line  is  to  conquer 
time  and  space  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  transcontinental  telephone  line,  together  with  the  other 
long  distance  lines  that  criss-cross  the  country,  unite  all  the 
telephones  that  are  connected  with  the  Bell  Company's  into  one 
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grand  system.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  preparedness  nowa- 
days. Here  is  one  agency  of  protection,  of  defence,  that  is 
already  prepared  and  always  ready.  Should  a  great  crisis  occur, 
all  the  important  cities  of  the  country  could  be  called,  as  it  were, 
into  one  room,  and  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  No  other 
country  on  earth  has  telephone  service  in  any  way  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Bell  system.  It  is  unique.  It  is  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely American.  It  was  constructed  and  is  used  for  your  use, 
and  is  devoted  and  dedicated  to  your  services. 

In  a  few  moments  there  will  be  flashed  upon  the  screen  moving 
pictures  of  views  taken  along  the  route  of  the  original  transcon- 
tinental telephone  lines  (applause). 

(The  lights  were  then  turned  out  and  the  pictures  shown  and 
explained.) 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  Father  Cava- 
naugh  was  delivering  his  beautiful  address,  he  made  a  joke  and  I 
claim  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  whole  audience  who  saw  it.  He 
said,  "After  me  you  will  have  some  'reel'  orators." 

We  thank  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Carroll,  for  his  very  clear 
exposition,  and  I  have  nowT  to  put  the  matter  of  the  tele- 
phonic transmission  in  the  hands  of  our  friend  Mr.  Schmidt 
(applause) . 

Mr.  Schmidt:  ''Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  and  Their  Guests:  While  the  motion 
pictures  wTere  being  shown  to  you,  little  did  you  realize  that  the 
line  at  10:14  p.  m.,  was  lost  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Winne- 
mucca,  due  to  a  heavy  sleet  storm  when  our  first  line  went  down. 
At  10:41  our  second  line  went  down;  but,  as  Mr.  Carroll  has  told 
you  something  about  preparedness,  if  you  realize  that  over  this 
transcontinental  telephone  line  of  5,400  miles,  there  are  1,200  men 
deployed,  travelling  on  everything  from  skis  to  "little  Henrys" 
(laughter),  you  will  realize  actually  what  it  means  to  have  that 
line  restored  to  you  and  the  guests  and  members  of  your  Chapter 
in  San  Francisco,  awaiting  you.  The  line  has  been  restored. 
(Applause.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate  to  you, 
in  a  practical  sort  of  a  way,  what  it  means  to  be  prepared  from  a 
telephone  standpoint  than  by  asking  you  to  take  up  the  receivers 
that  you  have  before  you,  and  take  you  on  a  sort  of  a  Cook's 
tour  across  the  country  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  when  my 
voice  reaches  San  Francisco  in  less  than  a  second." 
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By  connecting  in  turn  with  various  cities,  San  Francisco  was 
reached  by  phone.  President  Clarke,  Secretary-General  Daly, 
Miss  Anna  Frances  Levins,  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  Professor 
Remy,  Mr.  Joseph  Scott  spoke  with  officials  and  guests  of  the 
California  Chapter  of  the  Society  dining  in  San  Francisco,  and 
a  song  sung  3,000  miles  away  was  heard  and  applauded  by  the 
Society  and  guests. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  long  delayed 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  has  now  arrived, 
and  I  would  ask  your  kind  attention  for  a  gentleman  who  has 
come  so  far  and  waited  so  long  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you.    Mayor  Curley,  of  Boston.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Curley  (of  Boston) :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  appreciate  that  you  have  listened  to  a  great  many 
speeches  to-night,  and  that  it  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  you  for 
me  to  talk  at  length,  but  an  injustice  to  those  who  will  follow  me. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  to  some  of  the 
members  of  this  association  that  the  subject  of  what  I  may  say 
is  as  indicated  on  the  programme;  but,  in  view  of  the  part  played 
by  Americans  of  Irish  blood  with  reference  to  the  commercial 
development  and  to  the  navy  of  America,  I  know  of  no  subject 
that  is  of  greater  import,  and  of  no  subject  that,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  is  of  more  material  benefit  to  force  upon  the  public 
men  of  America  to-day  than  the  subject  of  the  restoration  and  the 
development  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

When  the  three  millions  of  souls  that  inhabited  America  threw 
down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the  British  Empire  not  a  single  ship 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  colonies ;  yet  the  nucleus  of  an  Amer- 
ican navy  was  made  possible  by  the  courage  of  the  O'Brien 
brothers  of  Machias,  Maine,  and,  in  recognition  of  their  great 
and  heroic  valor,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  saw 
fit  to  christen  the  first  ship  of  the  Massachusetts  Navy  the  Liberty, 
placing  it  in  charge  of  John  O'Brien,  and  the  second  ship  the 
Hibernia  and  place  it  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Jerry  O'Brien. 
(Applause.)  The  first  captain  of  the  newly  created  Continental 
Navy  was  the  great  Irishman  only  tardily  recognized  by  the 
American  people  within  the  last  year, — the  great  Commodore, 
the  great  American,  the  great  Irishman,  Commodore  John  Barry. 

When  General  Washington,  with  a  view  to  developing  the 
commerce  of  the  newly  formed  Republic,  wrote  a  message  to 
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Congress  assembled  in  joint  session,  proclaiming  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  preferential  system  of  duties  in  order  that  the  com- 
mercial arm  of  America  might  become  powerful, — there  was 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  commercial 
progress  and  supremacy  of  the  thirteen  colonies  newly  formed 
as  a  Republic,  and  the  great  strides  made  in  commercial  progress 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  preferential  system  of  duties 
shortly  became  the  envy  of  opposing  nations  throughout  the 
world.  It  remained  for  a  great  American,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  with  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  a 
man  whose  Irish  courage  made  luminous  the  pages  of  American 
history,  to  preserve  on  land  and  sea  that  independence  won 
through  eight  years  of  sacrifice,  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  so  that  the  Irish  in  America  were  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  American  Navy,  were  responsible  for  the  great 
record  made  by  the  American  Navy  under  Commodore  Jack 
Barry,  and  were  responsible  for  the  safeguarding  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  water,  because  of  the  courage  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson.  Therefore,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  be 
interested  in  this  great  economic  problem. 

At  the  present  time,  public  opinion  in  America  has  been  so 
crystallized  as  to  force  action  by  the  Congress  in  the  question  of 
national  defence,  and,  in  all  probability,  before  another  banquet 
of  this  organization  has  been  held,  the  question  of  national  de- 
fence for  America  will  cease  to  be  the  football  of  partisan  politics, 
will  be  removed  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  will  be  in  the  field 
of  truly  patriotic  America,  where  it  properly  and  rightly  belongs. 

There  is  a  grave  danger,  however,  that,  with  the  concentration 
of  public  thought  on  the  question  of  preparedness  and  on  the 
question  of  national  defence  we  may  lose  sight  of  some  of  the 
other  great  problems  pressing  for  a  proper  and  a  just  solution. 
When  we  consider  the  conditions  that  obtain  at  every  great  city 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  freight  piled  mountain  high  waiting 
for  carriers  that  do  not  come,  waiting  for  carriers  that  are  not 
possessed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  realize  that,  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  in  1914,  the  exports  and  imports 
of  America  were  in  excess  of  four  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars,  and  of  this  vast  sum  of  money,  this  sum  of  money 
that  represents  the  energy  and  the  thrift  and  the  toil  and  the 
ingenuity  and  the  brains  of  the  American  working  man  and 
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working  woman,  but  eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  manufactured 
in  America  and  sold  abroad  was  carried  in  ships  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag;  wThen  we  realize  that  in  1826,  more  than  ninety- two  per 
cent,  of  the  goods  manufactured  and  sold  abroad  was  carried 
not  only  in  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  but  in  ships  built  on 
American  soil,  built  by  American  workmen  and  manned  by 
American  seamen, — we  have  some  conception  of  the  importance 
of  this  particular  phase  of  economic  development  and  economic 
progress  in  American  life.  I  know  of  no  greater  service  that  this 
organization  can  contribute  to  America  than  to  develop  a  con- 
centration of  American  thought  on  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

The  probability  is  that  the  termination  of  the  present  great 
war  in  Europe  will  cause  America  to  be  regarded  with  greedy  and 
envious  eyes  by  the  victor  in  the  present  struggle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  liberties  of  the  American  people 
represent  140  years  of  human  struggle  for  a  better  condition  for 
humanity,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  has 
been  regarded  as  a  dead  letter  by  many  American  statesmen  will 
become  a  breathing  reality,  and  a  source  of  defence  for  the  lib- 
erties we  enjoy  and  the  liberties  that,  to-day,  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Republics  of  South  America.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  become 
the  force  that  will  weld  together  the  republics  of  this  continent 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  which  are  ours  through  che 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  gone  before;  and  if  America  is  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  carriers  for  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity, 
for  a  distribution  of  the  products  that  represent  the  toil  and  the 
thrift  and  the  energy  and  the  intelligence  of  the  American  working 
man,  then  surely  the  South  American  republics  are  even  more 
dependent  than  is  the  United  States  of  America. 

No  great  nation,  since  the  world  began,  has  become  a  great 
commercial  power  without  recourse  to  subsidy.  Some  idea  of 
how  important  this  phase  of  commerce  is  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1914,  the  nations  of  Europe  paid,  directly  and 
indirectly,  as  subsidies,  for  the  development  and  extension  of 
commerce  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  United  States  of 
America  paid  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

We  must  have  a  repeal  of  our  present  archaic  and  outworn 
navigation  laws.    We  must  develop  public  thought  and  concen- 
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trate  it  on  the  necessity  for  national  support  for  the  development 
of  our  American  merchant  marine.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  or  the  caprice  of  any 
foreign  power.  There  is  being  created  in  this  land  a  great, 
powerful,  public  opinion  in  support  of  making  America  other 
than  a  one-sided  nation.  Some  realization  is  had  of  how  weak 
our  position  is  when  we  learn  that,  for  ten  years  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  European  war,  a  shipping  conference 
met  annually  in  Europe  and  dictated  the  price  that  should  be 
paid  by  the  American  merchant  and  shipper  for  the  goods  han- 
dled by  the  foreign  shipping  combine,  which  stifled  independent 
action  through  a  system  of  rebates  under  which  any  shipper 
using  the  ships  of  the  foreign  shipping  combine  continuously  and 
exclusively  for  a  six  months'  period  received  a  ten  per  cent,  cash 
rebate  at  the  end  of  that  period,  which  stifled  and  prevented  any 
competition  from  the  independent  shipper. 

Stop  to  consider  that  our  great  exports  of  natural  products  in 
1912  were  so  piled  up  in  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  that  the  ships 
carrying  wheat  intended  for  abroad,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would 
extend  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles ; 
that  in  1910  the  shipping  combine  handled  the  wheat  for  ten 
cents  a  bushel;  that  in  1912  they  refused  to  handle  a  bushel  of 
wheat  for  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  great 
billion  dollar  wheat  crop  of  1912  represented  a  greater  income 
to  the  shipping  combine  than  it  did  to  the  American  farmer,  who 
plowed  the  field,  who  sowed  the  crop,  and  who  reaped  the 
harvest. 

It  is  possible,  under  present  conditions,  or  was,  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  ship  wheat  for  a  lower  price  from 
Minneapolis  to  Hamburg  than  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York, 
and  that  condition  can  only  be  remedied  and  changed  by  the 
development  of  a  powerful  public  opinion.  Witness  the  great 
and  pitiful  spectacle  during  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  when  the  White  Squadron,  on  a  journey  round  the 
world  arrived  in  New  York  harbor,  and  Admiral  Speny,  ques- 
tioned by  the  representative  of  a  New  York  paper,  asked  if  the 
American  flag  was  much  in  evidence  on  merchant  steam  vessels 
on  the  way  around  the  world,  said:  "In  25,000  miles'  journey 
around  the  principal  waterways  of  the  world,  we  never  once  saw 
the  American  flag  floating  over  a  single  merchant  steam  vessel." 
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What  a  pitiful  condition  it  is  that  this  nation,  grown  from  three 
million  souls  to  a  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  million,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  progressive  nation  in 
the  world,  is  depending  upon  its  competitors  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  sold  in  competition  with  other  nations! 

I  know  of  no  greater  service  that  we  as  patriotic  American 
citizens,  holding  membership  in  this  splendid  organization,  can 
render  the  American  people  than  to  develop  an  interest  in  this 
all-important  economic  question,  and  do  our  part  in  order  that  a 
proper  solution  may  be  arrived  at  for  the  greatest  country  under 
the  greatest  flag  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President:  Mayor  Curley,  who  came  from  Boston,  can 
return  with  the  consciousness  that  his  eloquence  has  made  a 
decided  impression. 

And  now  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  a  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  our  organization,  the  author  of 
a  book  on  the  Irish  in  the  American  Revolution,  who  will  speak 
upon  loyalty  and  the  habits  of  the  Irish — Mr.  Maginniss. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Maginniss,  Jr.:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: I  feel  ashamed  to  get  up  here  before  this  audience  after 
listening  to  all  the  eloquence  we  have  had;  but  there  are  a  few 
thoughts  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

The  dictionaries  define  the  word  "loyalty"  as  representing 
"devoted  allegiance  to  a  government  or  chief;  hearty  service  in 
friendship  or  love,  or  to  a  cause." 

That  the  Irish  render  hearty  service  in  love  is  evident  from 
the  array  of  beauty  here  to-night;  that  they  render  hearty  service 
in  friendship  no  man  present  will  deny ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim 
that  the  majority  of  Irish  people  have  rendered  devoted  allegiance 
to  the  government  in  Ireland,  they  have  rendered  hearty  service 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Someone  has  said  "A  man's  country  is  not  a  certain  area  of 
land — of  mountains,  rivers,  and  woods — but  it  is  a  principle,  and 
patriotism  is  loyalty  to  that  principle." 

We  of  Irish  blood  have  an  undying  faith  in  the  past  greatness 
of  the  Irish  people.  We  look  back  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors 
*ere  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  upon  their  descendants,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty,  gaining  strength  through  centuries 
°f  oppression,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  of  history- 
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It  is  not  the  little  Isle  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  we  revere — it  is 
not  the  achievements  of  her  people,  judged  by  practical  stand- 
ards, of  which  we  boast.  But  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  animated 
the  hearts  of  Irish  patriots,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  council 
chambers,  that  fills  us  with  pride  in  our  race. 

Last  month  there  died  in  this  city  a  man  who  rendered  many 
years  of  devoted  service  to  this  country.  I  refer  to  Edward 
O'Meagher  Condon,  who,  when  convicted  of  high  treason  in 
England  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  was  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  before  sentence  was  passed  and  made  the  immortal 
answer,  "God  Save  Ireland." 

Is  there  here  a  man  of  Irish  blood  and  sentiment  with  soul  so 
dead  he  does  not  thrill  at  mention  of  the  name  of  Robert  Emmet? 
Why  is  it  we  revere  the  memory  of  one  who,  judged  by  practical 
results,  accomplished  nothing  for  the  Irish  people.  It  is  because 
Emmet  represents  to  us  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationhood.  "Let 
not  any  man,"  he  said,  "attaint  my  memory  by  believing  I  could 
have  betrayed  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty." 

And  when  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  expecting  sentence  of 
death,  said  "  I  offer  to  my  country',  as  proof  of  the  love  I  bear  her, 
and  the  sincerity  with  which  I  have  struggled  for  her  freedom, 
the  life  of  a  young  heart,"  he  expressed  the  sentiments  that  have 
ruled  the  hearts  of  Irish  patriots  throughout  the  ages. 

I  remember  hearing  William  Temple  Emmet  say  some  years 
ago  that  by  being  loyal  Americans  we  might  best  honor  our 
Irish  birth.  I  want  to  reverse  that  statement  and  say,  if  we  derive 
our  inspiration  from  the  example  of  unselfish  devotion  that  fill 
the  pages  of  Irish  history-,  we  are  true  Americans. 

We  honor  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  not  for  military  greatness,  but 
for  their  loyalty  to  manhood,  to  truth,  and  to  the  cause  of  that 
liberty  which  is  the  very  soul  of  America. 

The  loyalty  of  men  of  Irish  blood  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
America  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  proof. 

"God  Save  Liberty  and  My  Country,"  the  words  of  Sergeant 
Jasper,  as  he  rescued  the  flag  at  Fort  Moultrie  and  fell  mortally 
wounded,  illustrate  the  spirit  that  inspired  men  of  Irish  blood 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Independence.  In  our 
Civil  War,  the  never-failing  promptness  of  the  Irish  Brigade  on 
every  field  of  battle,  and  its  long  continuous  service,  made  for 
it  a  name  inseparable  from  that  war.    The  Irish  Sixty-ninth  of 
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New  York  lost  more  men  in  killed  and  wounded  than  any  other 
regiment  from  the  state,  and  at  Fredericksburg  a  color  sergeant 
of  the  regiment  was  found  dead  with  the  American  flag  wrapped 
round  his  body,  a  bullet  having  pierced  it  and  his  heart.  In  this 
incident  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  love  of  Irishmen  for 
the  ensign  of  a  newer  freedom  which  meant  so  much  to  them. 

Yes,  we  may  take  just  pride  in  the  achievement  of  men  of 
Irish  blood  in  securing  and  retaining  our  national  independence; 
but  we  may  take  a  greater  pride  in  their  achievements  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  nation. 

America,  a  country  founded  on  the  principle  of  liberty,  a  haven 
for  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  whose  government  derives  its 
power  from  the  humblest  of  her  citizens,  depends  for  her  existence 
on  the  loyalty  of  those  citizens.  None  will  dare  question  the 
loyalty  of  Americans  of  Irish  blood  to  the  sacred  ideals  on  which 
our  country  was  founded.  Men  who  spring  from  a  race  that 
has  shown  such  steadfastness  of  faith  and  devotion  to  principle, 
have  the  element  of  loyalty  so  thoroughly  instilled  in  their 
hearts  that  it  is  part  of  their  natures.  Such  men  render  hearty 
service  in  any  cause  they  espouse.  Whether  it  be  in  offering  their 
lives  in  defence  of  our  country's  integrity,  in  defending  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  a  Republic  in  which  government  is  for  the 
people  and  not  a  class,  or  in  securing  the  rights  to  which  their 
labor  entitles  them,  they  will  be  found  giving  of  themselves  with 
a  devotion  that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  element  in  our 
nation.  If  the  Irish  have  been  particularly  numerous  in  the 
field  of  politics,  it  is  because  success  in  that  field  is  dependent  on 
loyalty  to  friends  and  constituents.  If  the  Irish  section  hands  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  become  the  presidents  and  super- 
intendents of  railroads  it  is  because  of  their  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  who  employed  them. 

Loyalty  is  merely  another  term  for  enthusiastic  faithful  serv- 
ice, and  it  is  because  the  Irish  possess  this  quality  to  a  marked 
degree  that  they  succeed  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 

At  the  present  moment,  under  the  stress  of  international  strife, 
the  loyalty  of  a  certain  element  of  our  population  is  questioned. 
The  term  "Hyphenated-American"  is  in  the  air,  and  as  opinions 
on  the  questions  involved  become  more  pronounced,  this  term  of 
opprobrium  may  be  extended  to  include  all  i\mericans  who  may 
show  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  for,  after  all, 
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we  know  that  in  the  present  war  the  very  life  of  the  British 
Empire  is  threatened.  With  the  crack  of  the  first  gun  certain 
newspapers  of  this  country  began  a  campaign  of  Nullification 
against  a  people  who  form  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  arouse  public  indignation  to  such 
a  pitch  that  we  may  be  drawn  into,  a  conflict  that  should  not 
concern  us. 

Thus,  having  lent  themselves  to  a  policy  which  could  only 
arouse  resentment,  they  begin  to  question  whether  a  day  of 
domestic  chaos  is  near.  A  few  days  ago  a  prominent  New  Eng- 
land journal,  under  the  caption  "Is  Democracy  a  Failure"  asks 
these  questions: 

"To  what  extent  can  we  depend  upon  our  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  in  time  of  trouble? 

"Is  liberty  a  failure? 

"Has  the  American  experiment  of  democracy  broken  down? 

"Is  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  nothing  more  than  a  sham 
and  subterfuge  in  the  eyes  of  great  masses  of  our  foreign-born 
Americans?" 

I  can't  believe  that  because  a  man  retains  a  love  for  the  land 
of  his  birth  that  it  makes  him  any  less  true  an  American.  Eng- 
land has  been  called  the  Mother  of  this  country  so  long  that  the 
term  is  a  mockery.  Europe  is  the  mother  of  America,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  that  fact  fixed  in  our  minds  and  reflect  it  in  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers,  the  nearer  we  shall  come  to  fulfilling 
the  destiny  prophesied  for  us  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

As  I  look  back  in  the  history  of  our  country  I  find  that  the 
Irish  in  America  have  been  slandered  and  their  loyalty  to  x^meri- 
can  ideals  often  questioned;  but  I  also  learn  that  on  every  field 
of  battle,  from  Quebec  to  San-Juan  Hill;  in  every  great  political 
crisis,  and  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  they  have  given  ample 
proof  of  their  devotion  to  this  Republic  and  to  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

The  President:  We  have  for  a  final  speaker  this  evening 
our  friend  Professor  Remy  of  Columbia  (applause)  who,  unfor- 
tunately, on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  calls  of 
home,  finds  us  in  the  position  of  Gideon's  Band — those  who 
are  strained  out  of  a  great  company — but  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  are  still  here  to  listen  to  the  golden  words  of 
Professor  Remy.  (Applause.) 
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Professor  Remy:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Irish  American — American  Irish  Historical 
Society: — Good  Heavens!  I  almost  made  a  mistake!  I  don't 
know  about  those  golden  words,  but  I  know  the  most  golden 
thing  after  midnight,  I  think,  is  silence.  When  the  midnight 
hour  approaches,  I  think  a  course  on  literature  is  highly  im- 
proper. 

All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  feel  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  who  belonged,  I  think,  to  the  Senate,  and  he  went  to 
a  restaurant  in  Washington,  and  he  looked  over  the  bill  of  fare 
most  reflectively,  and,  finally,  he  asked  the  colored  waiter,  "Is 
there  anything  special  that  you  recommend?"  And  the  waiter 
said,  "Yes,  we  have  some  awfully  nice  ox-tail  soup";  and  then 
the  gentleman  said  reflectively,  "Ox-tail  soup;  ox-tail  soup; 
isn't  that  going  pretty  far  back  for  soup?" 

I  almost  feel  like  the  ox-tail  soup,  up  here  at  the  tail  end  of  this 
performance,  and  I  think  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  improve 
upon  the  advice  which  Luther  is  said  to  have  given  to  some 
preacher.  He  said:  "Stop  when  you  are  half  through  and  when 
the  people  want  to  hear  more  of  you."  I  feel  like  saying,  "Stop 
even  before  you  begin;  it  is  after  midnight." 

I  believe  I  can  prove  to  you  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
Irish  literary  vision.  I  have  plenty  of  notes  on  the  subject,  and 
I  am  going  to  put  them  back  in  my  pocket,  because  the  visions 
which  most  people  think  of  in  connection  with  after  midnight 
are  not  the  visions  that  I  had  in  mind  to  discuss,  the  glorious 
creations  of  the  Irish  imagination  in  the  proudest  period  of  the 
history  of  Irish  literature;  but  visions  which  we  think  of  after 
midnight  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  smoky  and  uncanny.  I  prefer, 
therefore,  if  you  please,  to  take  the  liberty  to-night  not  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  to  simply 
apologize,  well,  by  blaming  it  on  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  for 
which  I  disclaim  all  responsibility  (laughter  and  applause). 

If  I  were  in  San  Francisco,  I  believe  I  would  have  the  courage 
to  speak  not  only  on  the  "Irish  Literary  Vision,"  but  on  almost 
any  other  literary  topic,  but  I  being  now  out  in  New  York — and 
even  the  telephone  can't  destroy  that  illusion — and  I  know  that 
clock  has  been  saying  here  "twenty  minutes  past  twelve"  now 
for  some  time — I  hope  that  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I,  therefore,  do 
not  come  up  to  your  expectations,  and  if  I  do  disappoint  you  and 
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do  not  give  you  a  literary  lecture  and  which  I  really  did  prepare 
and  on  a  subject  about  which  I  really  know  something. 

I  must  thank  my  friend  at  my  right  (referring  to  Mr.  Magin- 
niss)  for  the  remark  which  he  has  made,  for  it  struck  me  rather 
right,  for  I  am  a  fine  specimen  of  the  hyphen.  I  was  born  in 
Europe  myself,  but  my  hyphen  does  not  point  toward  England, 
but  points  in  the  other  direction;  and  when  Father  Cavanaugh 
said  the  hyphen  did  not  stand  for  separation  but  for  union,  I 
subscribed  to  that  word.  It  stands  for  union.  I  have  spent 
practically  all  my  life  in  this  country,  but  I  have  loved  the  land 
of  my  birth.  I  have  loved  its  achievements,  and  I  owe  to  the 
land  of  my  birth  a  teaching  which  there  began.  I  have  loved 
the  German  scholars,  for  they  taught  me,  in  the  first  place,  the 
beauty  of  the  Irish  language  and  of  the  Irish  literature. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  of  the  Irish  Literary  Vision  if  I 
had  not  had  the  books  and  if  I  had  not  had  the  ability  to  read  the 
books  of  such  men  as  Rudolph  Thornuysen,  and  Windisch,  and 
Kuno  Meyer,  and  all  the  other  great  German  scholars  who 
illuminated  this  field,  and  if  I  had  not  had  the  benefit  of,  and 
profited  by  the  researches  of  Zeuss,  who  wrote  the  first  great 
scientific  grammar  of  Celtic  philology  and  put  the  Irish  study  on 
a  scientific  basis. 

So,  in  this  case,  I  merely  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  deeply 
appreciated  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  speak  before  your 
Society.  It  was  three  years  ago — when,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Mr.  Patrick  F.  McGowan  as  President-General  of  this 
Society,  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  you  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
think  that  I  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  Celt  to  the  literature  of 
Europe,  and  I  hoped  what  I  gave  you  then  was  not  a  lecture. 
It  was,  perhaps,  nothing  but  a  programme  to  be  elaborated  in 
detail  in  the  future,  and  I  thought  I  might  make  a  beginning 
to-night  by  describing  one  single  chapter  plucked  from  the  pro- 
gramme so  outlined,  and  elaborating  it  a  little.  I  can't  do  this 
to-night;  but  Mr.  Daly  says  when  he  sent  out  the  invitations  I 
was  the  first  and  the  fastest  to  respond,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Daly, 
because  I  remember  the  pleasure  I  had  in  addressing  this  Society 
three  years  ago,  I  would  now  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
since  the  chance  comes  again." 

I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  I  be  given  another 
chance,  then  I  will  not  disappoint  you.   I  hope  that  I  will  not  be 
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in  the  position  of  the  ox-tail  soup;  that  I  then  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion that  I  really  can  tell  you  something  about  one  of  the  greatest 
chapters  in  the  history*  of  Irish  letters,  the  glorious  achievements 
of  the  Irish  imagination  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  poem 
of  Dante  by  creating  the  great  beauty  of  one  of  the  literatures  of 
the  vision  of  which  Dante's  immortal  poem  caught  the  fire. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  called  upon  a 
philologist  and  we  waked  up  a  wit  and  a  patriot.  I  can  assure 
Dr.  Remy  that  there  is  no  speaker  who  has  addressed  this  Society 
in  the  past  who  will  be  more  welcome  in  the  future  than  he  will 
be,  and  I  offer  him  our  humble  apology  for  calling  on  him  so 
late,  and  assure  him  that  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  my 
fellow  officers  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  he  shall  be  given  a 
very  much  earlier  place  upon  the  programme,  and  that  he  can 
talk  the  top  of  his  bent  and  to  the  fulness  of  his  scholarship. 

The  eighteenth  banquet  of  the  Society  is  at  an  end. 
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THE  RIGHT  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CONATY. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey,  a  member  of  this  society 
since  its  commencement,  died  September  18,  191 5,  at  Coronado, 
Cal. 

Bishop  Conaty  was  born  in  Ireland  August  I,  1847,  and,  with 
his  parents,  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Montreal  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1867. 
He  was  also  graduated  from  Holy  Cross  College  in  1869  and  the 
Montreal  Theological  School  in  1872.  In  1889  Georgetown 
University  granted  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  in  1896 
Laval  University  of  Quebec,  Can.,  conferred  on  him  the  degrees 
of  J.  C.  D.  and  D.  D. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1872,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1880,  remaining  there  until  1897.  On 
October  11,  1896,  he  was  selected  by  the  American  Catholic 
Bishops  and  the  trustees  of  the  LTniversity  to  succeed  Bishop 
Keane  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  and 
Pope  Leo  XIII  made  the  appointment  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  At  that  time  the  Pope  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Domestic  Prelate,  and  nominated  him  Titular  Bishop  of  Samoa. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  Baltimore 
on  November  24,  1901.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
See  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles. 

He  founded  and  edited  for  four  years  the  Catholic  School  and- 
Home  Magazine,  and  during  1887-88  he  was  president  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  and  in  1893  organ- 
ized the  Catholic  Summer  School  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  of  which 
he  was  president  until  1897.  He  was  the  author  of  "Bible 
Studies." 
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JOHN  J.  DEL  ANY. 

Justice  John  J.  Delany  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  a 
member  of  this  society  since  19 12,  died  July  15,  1915. 

Justice  John  J.  Delany  was  born  in  1861  in  the  old  Eleventh 
Assembly  district,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1888.  He  began  public  life  as  a  Republican  and  outspoken  critic 
of  Tammany  Hall,  but  soon  became  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion, to  which  he  many  times  sacrificed  his  personal  ambitions. 

Of  a  most  winning  and  genial  personality  and  with  a  fine 
knowledge  of  law  he  progressed  rapidly  in  his  profession.  As  a 
speaker  he  often  rose  to  a  high  point  of  eloquence.  His  Irish 
parentage  was  reflected  in  his  handsome  face.  He  took  active 
part  in  the  Irish  movements  of  his  time.  For  several  years  he 
was  the  President  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,  and  for  two  years 
President  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

His  ability  as  an  orator  first  won  him  office  in  1889,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  corporation  counsel,  and  when  George 
B.  McClellan  was  elected  mayor  in  1904  he  appointed  Mr.  Delany 
to  the  office  of  corporation  counsel.  He  resigned  two  years  later 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  get  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Supreme  bench,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
William  R.  Hearst  he  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  race  in  the 
interests  of  the  organization.  Finally  in  1910  he  got  the  nomina- 
tion and  was  elected. 

Justice  Delany  was  prominent  in  much  municipal  litigation, 
including  the  fight  for  80-cent  gas,  which  resulted  finally  in  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  yielding  to  the  demand  for  the  lower 
rate. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children. 


JOSEPH  P.  FALLON. 

Joseph  P.  Fallon,  justice  of  the  Eighth  District  Municipal 
Court,  a  member  of  this  society  since  1899,  died  July  18,  I9J5i 
at  Poughkeepsie. 

Justice  Fallon  was  71  years  of  age.  He  was  elected  justice  of 
the  Ninth  District  Court  in  1887.    At  the  end  of  his  six-year 
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term  he  was  re-elected.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this 
country  when  five  years  old.  He  was  a  graduate  of  De  La  Salle 
Institute,  and  after  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1866. 

From  1873  until  1875  ne  was  school  trustee  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward  and  resigned  this  place  to  enter  the  State  Legislature,  where 
he  served  until  1877. 

Justice  Fallon  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic,  Harlem,  National 
Democratic  and  Sagamore  Clubs.  His  widow  and  several  chil- 
dren survive  him. 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  KINSLEY 

William  Joseph  Kinsley,  a  valued  member  of  this  society  and 
a  member  of  several  of  its  important  committees,  deceased  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  25,  191 6,  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  York,  where  he  was  operated  on  for  the  removal  of  ulcers 
in  his  stomach.    He  was  in  his  usual  health  the  week  before. 

Mr.  Kinsley  was  born  in  Blackstone,  Mass.,  August  27,  1865, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Kinsley  and  Mary  Hughes  Kinsley.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  whence  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  completed 
his  training  for  teaching  in  commercial  schools.  He  taught  for 
a  while  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Independent 
Normal  School,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
began  his  career  as  an  examiner  of  questioned  documents,  pens, 
ink  and  paper,  in  which  he  rose,  by  careful,  earnest  and  diligent 
application,  to  become  the  foremost  handwriting  expert  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  world. 

When  Mr.  Kinsley  first  became  an  expert  examiner  of  ques- 
tioned documents,  the  work  was  performed  in  an  indifferent  and 
unscientific  manner  by  clerks  in  banks  and  other  institutions, 
where  the  handwriting  of  individuals  was  seen  frequently  and 
examinations  were  irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  He  made  a 
deep  and  exhaustive  study  into  his  chosen  profession  and  accumu- 
lated about  him  all  the  learning  and  authorities  to  be  found 
concerning  handwriting,  pens,  ink  and  paper  and  supplemented 
these  with  a  study  of  chemistry  and  photography,  which  has 
since  proved  so  necessary  in  the  complicated  problems  which 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  field  of  the  examination  of 
questioned  documents. 
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Mr.  Kinsley  was  absolutely  honest  in  his  work,  as  became  the 
character  of  the  excellent  Christian  gentleman  that  he  was. 
No  scientific  expert,  who  testifies  in  a  lawsuit,  is  ever  free  from 
the  unjust  criticism  which  the  losing  side  may  see  fit  to  make, 
but  in  all  Mr.  Kinsley's  scientific  career,  he  has  been  acknowl- 
edged, by  friends  and  enemies  alike,  to  be  fair,  consistent,  and 
unerring  in  his  judgments,  always  the  expert  and  never  the  ad- 
vocate. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Elvira  Rose  Kinsley,  and  two  children, 
William  Joseph  Kinsley,  Jr.,  aged  15,  and  Gertrude  Kinsley,  aged 
13  years,  survive  him.  He  resided  in  West  Nutley,  N.  J.,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  educational  and  social  affairs  of  his  town. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Friendry  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  New 
York  and  of  several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  but,  above 
all,  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  habits 
and  correct  living  and  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  always  kindly, 
courteous  and  generous  and  passing  away  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  his  death  is  deeply  regretted  by  his  brethren  in  this 
society  and  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  19 15  Field  Day  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Kinsley  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  its 
success. 

The  society  was  represented  at  his  funeral  by  Judge  Thomas  Z. 
Lee,  Michael  J.  O'Brien  and  Miss  Anna  Frances  Levins. 


RICHARD  J.  LYONS. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Lyons,  for  more  than  forty  years  head  of  the 
tailoring  firm  which  bears  his  name  at  No.  333  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
a  member  of  this  society  since  1908,  died  August  8,  1915,  at  his 
summer  home  in  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  of  general  debility.  He  was 
71  years  old. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  in  1866.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in  several  cities  of 
Ireland,  and  after  working  for  a  time  with  some  of  the  best  known 
New  York  houses  of  that  time  went  into  business  for  himself. 
He  prospered  and  every  year  saw  his  business  increase. 

Among  the  organizations  of  which  Mr.  Lyons  was  a  member 
are  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
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and  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York.  His  city  residence  was  a: 
No.  301  West  104th  Street. 

Mr.  Lyons  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Messrs.  David  J.  and  Rich- 
ard J.,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Goodwin. 


CHARLES  J.  McCORMACK. 

Charles  J.  McCormack,  Borough  President  of  Richmond. 
(New  York  City),  a  member  of  this  society  since  191 1,  died  a: 
Staten  Island,  July  11,  1915. 

Mr.  McCormack  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1866.  He- 
received  a  public  school  education  in  Manhattan  and  went  to 
Staten  Island  in  1894.  He  had  engaged  in  politics  in  Man- 
hattan and  when  he  moved  to  Staten  Island  he  became  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Nicholas  Muller,  who  was  the  Democratic  leader.  Muller 
took  an  interest  in  McCormack  and  at  once  gave  him  a  position 
as  tax  searcher.    McCormack  held  the  place  for  seven  years. 

In  1902  McCormack  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  big 
majority  and  in  1903  he  was  elected  sheriff,  serving  until  1907. 

While  serving  his  last  year  as  sheriff,  McCormack  quarrelled 
with  Muller  and  ran  against  him  for  the  leadership,  but  was 
defeated. 

McCormack  continued  the  fight  in  the  following  year  and 
succeeded  in  wresting  the  leadership  from  Muller,  who  had  ruled 
the  Democratic  party  in  Richmond  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  1909  McCormack  ran  against  George  Cromwell  for  Borough 
President  and  was  defeated  by  more  than  five  hundred  votes. 

In  1913  McCormack  again  ran  against  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  Borough  President  for  sixteen  consecutive  years,  and  was 
elected  by  more  than  four  hundred  votes. 

McCormack  was  the  first  Democratic  President  Richmond 
ever  had. 

Mr.  McCormack  is  survived  by  a  widow,  one  daughter,  May. 
and  one  son,  Vincent. 


ADMIRAL  JOHN  McGOWAN. 

Rear  Admiral  John  McGowan  (retired),  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society,  and  its  President-General 
1906-07  died  at  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1915. 
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He  was  born  at  Port  Penn,  Del.,  August  4,  1843.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Caldwell)  McGowan.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1848-53, 
and  in  private  schools  in  Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  1854-59.  Entering 
the  navy,  he  was  appointed  acting  master's  mate,  March  8,  1S62; 
was  promoted  to  acting  master  May  8,  1862,  and  ordered  to 
command  the  U.S.S.  Wyandank  in  the  Potomac  flotilla.  He 
served  on  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers  until  February, 
1863,  when  he  was  detached  from  the  Wyandank  and  ordered  to 
the  Florida  as  navigator.  He  served  on  the  Florida  in  the 
blockade  off  Wilmington,  X.  C,  until  October,  1864,  when  the 
ship  went  to  New  York  for  repairs.  In  November,  of  the  same 
year,  he  wras  detached  from  the  Florida  and  ordered  to  the  U.S.S. 
State  of  Georgia  as  navigator;  arrived  off  Wilmington,  XT.  C,  the 
day  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  his  ship  being  then  ordered 
to  reinforce  the  fleet  off  Charleston,  S.  C.  While  there  he  took 
part  in  the  Bulls  Bay  Expedition,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  Confederates. 

Soon  after  the  evacuation,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  ordered 
to  Aspinwall  (Colon)  to  protect  American  interests  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  Before  sailing  for  Aspinwall,  McGowan  suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant  Manly  as  executive  officer  of  the  ship.  In 
November,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  the  U.S.S.  Monongahela  as 
watch  and  division  officer;  served  on  the  Monongahela  in  the 
West  Indies  until  January,  1867,  when  he  was  detached  and,  a  few 
days  later,  joined  the  U.S.S.  Tacony,  Commander  Roe,  fitting  out 
for  duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron.  He  was  at  Vera  Cruz  nearly  all  the 
summer  of  1867,  which  witnessed  the  fall  of  Maximilian's  empire. 

After  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  Liberals,  the  Tacony  returned  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  but  yellow 
fever  breaking  out  aboard,  the  ship  went  to  Portsmouth,  X.  H., 
where,  after  undergoing  quarantine,  the  officers  were  detached 
and  ordered  to  their  homes  the  latter  part  of  September,  1867. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  McGowan  was  ordered  to  duty  on 
board  the  receiving  ship  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  He 
commanded  the  U.S.S.  Constellation  there,  and  was  afterward 
executive  officer  of  the  frigate  Potomac,  also  a  receiving  ship,  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  March,  1868,  while  on  the  Potomac,  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  master  in  the  regular  navy,  and  in  October,  1868,  was 
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ordered  to  duty  with  the  Asiatic  fleet.  On  reporting  to  the 
admiral,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  executive  officer  of  the  U.S.S. 
Unadilla;  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Unadilla  in  June, 
1S69,  and  in  November  of  that  year  was  detached  from  the 
Unadilla  and  ordered  to  the  U.S.S.  Iroquois;  returned  in  her  to 
the  United  States,  the  ship  going  out  of  commission  in  April, 
1870.  In  April,  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-com- 
mander and  while  in  that  grade  served  on  the  double-turreted 
monitor  Terror,  the  Wachusetts,  Juniata  and  Marion  as  executive 
officer,  and  at  the  League  Island,  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn 
navy  yards. 

In  January,  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  commander;  commanded 
the  Swatara,  St.  Mary's,  Portsmouth  and  Alliance,  and  was  also 
commandant  of  the  naval  training  station  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
from  December,  1896,  to  July,  1899.  He  was  promoted  captain, 
February,  1899,  and  in  August  took  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Monadnock  at  Manila.  In  November,  1900,  he  was  ordered  to 
duty  as  commandant  of  the  naval  station  at  Key  West,  Fla.  In 
April,  1 901,  he  was  detached  and  ordered  before  the  retiring 
board.  He  was  retired,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  in  April,  1 
1901.  In  October,  1871,  he  wedded  Evelyn  Manderson  of  Phila- 
delphia. Admiral  McGowan  was  a  member  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  the  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  of  the  Society  of  Marine  Engineers  and  Naval 
Architects.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  following  clubs:  the 
Metropolitan  and  Chevy  Chase  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  Ritten- 
house  of  Philadelphia,  the  Union  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club. 


MICHAEL  P.  TULLY. 

Michael  P.  Tully,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Newton  and  Sussex  County,  (N.  J.),  a  member  of  this  society 
since  1909,  died  July  6,  1915,  at  his  home  at  Culver's  Lake,  aged 
79  years. 

Mr.  Tully  was  born  October  16,  1836,  in  the  parish  of  Killoe, 
near  Ballinamuck,  County  Longford,  Ireland.  His  father  being 
a  tailor,  he  was  put  at  the  trade  before  reaching  his  twelfth  year. 

Mr.  Tully  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  public  affairs  in 
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Newton  and  Sussex  County.  He  enjoyed  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
Mr.  Tully  was  in  the  tailoring  business  in  Newton  for  many 
years. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  Mr.  Tully  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Newton  Steamer  Company  No.  2,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Newton  Club,  a  charter  member  of  the  Newton  Board  of 
Trade,  a  director  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  a  member  of 
the'Catholic  Club,  in  New  York,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Sussex 
County  Historical  Society. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  a  brother,  Terrence  Tully,  of  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.,  and  a  sister,  Annie,  residing  in  Ireland. 
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BARRY  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  Great  Commodore  the  First  Irishman  Honored. 
California  Chapter's  Field  Day. 

The  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry  was  the  only  monu- 
ment erected  in  honor  of  an  Irishman  in  the  grounds  of  the  beau- 
tiful Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
The  gifted  sculptor,  John  J.  Boyle,  permitted  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal plaster  cast  from  which  he  made  the  splendid  bronze  Barry 
Monument  which  is  now  in  the  city  of  Washington.  This  plaster 
cast  was  colored  to  resemble  bronze,  and,  of  course,  being  of  the 
same  heroic  size  in  every  detail  as  his  Washington  Monument, 
it  presented  a  magnificent  appearance  and  was  one  of  the  noted 
features  of  the  exposition,  which,  above  all  others,  was  noted  for 
its  wonderful  display  of  art  and  architecture. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  California  Chapter,  November  26, 
1915,  was  officially  set  apart  as  "Commodore  John  Barry  Day" 
at  the  exposition.  It  was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  cele- 
bration on  the  preceding  day,  Thanksgiving,  November  25,  but 
in  order  that  the  gallant  sailor  boys  in  the  Navy  might  be  allowed 
a  holiday  on  Thanksgiving,  the  Barry  celebration  was  finally 
arranged  for  November  26. 

Through  the  kind  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  F.  Fullam  of  the  United  States  Navy,  over  one 
thousand  sailors  from  the  battleships  in  the  harbor,  formed  an 
inspiring  parade  which  had  as  its  objective,  the  statue  of  Com- 
modore John  Barry  which  stands  in  a  sheltered  spot  under  the 
great  dome  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  architectural  triumph 
of  the  exposition.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  attended  the 
literary  exercises,  which  were  held  on  a  platform  built  in  artistic 
harmony  with  the  surroundings,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
statue,  so  that  the  heroic  figure  of  Commodore  Barry  formed  a 
striking  background,  just  behind  the  speakers'  stand  and  tower- 
ing above  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  audience  naturally  rested  upon 
this  beautiful  monument  to  the  Irishman  whose  brilliant  bravery 
aided  our  country  so  much  in  the  attainment  of  liberty. 

After  the  naval  parade  was  reviewed  by  Rear  Admiral  Fullam, 
Lieutenant  Manley  and  the  officers  of  the  California  Chapter, 
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the  many  thousands  who  composed  the  audience  were  called  to 
order  by  Robert  P.  Troy,  president  of  the  California  Chapter,, 
who  presided  at  the  ceremonies,  which  were  begun  by  reading 
the  following  telegram  received  that  day  from  Edward  H.  Daly, 
secretary-general  of  The  American  Irish  Historical  Society  in 
New  York: 

Robert  P.  Troy, 

Care  Call  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

The  President-General  and  officers  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
send  greeting  to  the  California  Chapter  and  all  to-day  who  honor  the  brave, 
the  able,  the  loyal,  the  true,  in  Commodore  John  Barry,  Revolutionary  patriot 
of  Irish  birth  and  American  soul,  the  Father  of  the  American  Xavy. 

Edward  H.  Daly, 

Secretary. 

The  audience  cheered  the  delightful,  patriotic  sentiment  wired 
across  the  country  by  Secretary-General  Daly,  and  when  the 
applause  subsided,  Mr.  Troy  made  the  following  address: 

"The  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  which  has  arranged  this 
celebration  in  commemoration  of  Commodore  John  Barry,  is  an 
American  patriotic  society.  It  is  composed  of  Americans  who 
are  proud  of  the  Irish  blood  that  is  in  them,  but  prouder  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  Americans. 

The  mission  of  our  organization  is  to  record  on  a  modest,  truth- 
ful page  in  the  history  of  this  country  the  activities  of  men  and 
women  of  Irish  blood,  which  have  contributed  in  a  material  degree 
to  the  wonderful  development  of  the  American  commonwealth. 
The  United  States  of  America,  by  the  decree  of  Providence, 
became  in  its  gradations  of  expansion  the  melting  pot  of  all  na- 
tions. Every  land  and  every  clime  and  every  people  has  con- 
tributed to  the  splendid  type  of  American  manhood  which  is 
to-day  recognized  as  pre-eminent  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
That  same  Providence — called,  by  some.  Destiny — which  shaped 
our  ends,  seemed  to  select  with  a  discriminating  caution  the  best 
elements  in  the  manhood  of  other  nations  with  which  to  lay 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  government  now  stands  like  some 
mighty  rocky  cliff,  impregnable  and  calm  amid  all  of  the  storms 
which  shatter  or  destroy  its  less  sturdy  companions  in  the  family 
of  nations. 
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It  is  but  natural  for  man  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  blood 
from  which  he  sprang.  The  other  nations  of  the  world,  in  most 
instances,  can  trace  back  their  existence  for  hundreds,  and  in 
some  instances,  thousands  of  years,  but  in  our  own  country,  the 
process  of  national  amalgamation  has  been  so  short-lived  com- 
paratively, that  we  cannot  trace  an  ancient  strain  of  American 
blood,  and  every  man,  therefore,  who  is  proud  of  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  is  anxious  to  point  out  the  contributions  which  have 
proceeded  from  that  land  and  have  lent  strength  and  vigor  to 
our  Republic  which  in  its  greatness  and  goodness,  now  over- 
shadows all  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  history,  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  that  our  manhood  was  made  up  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  sons  of  other  nations  who  loved  liberty  and 
offered  their  lives  and  their  honor  in  behalf  of  a  free  govern- 
ment in  the  West.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  men  of  every 
nation  who  were  the  builders  of  our  commonwealth,  whether  on 
the  sea,  the  battlefield,  in  the  school-house,  in  the  mine,  in  the 
market  place,  or  elsewhere,  should  receive  recognition  in  the  bright 
pages  of  our  history,  in  truthful  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
marvelous  accomplishments  which  resulted  for  their  efforts.  We 
Americans  whose  ancestors  were  possessed  of  the  genial  blood 
of  old  Ireland,  have  made  it  our  duty  to  contribute  fairly  and 
truthfully  that  chapter  in  American  history,  which  will  tell  to 
what  extent  Irishmen  and  the  descendants  of  Irishmen  have 
aided  in  the  development  of  our  great  Nation.  We  believe  that 
other  American  citizens  who  have  in  them  the  blood  of  other 
nationalities,  should  respectively  assign  to  themselves  the  same 
duty,  so  that  every  nation  which  has  contributed  to  our  national 
existence,  may  receive  appropriate  recognition  in  the  story  of  the 
deeds  of  those  who  will  be  known  in  future  ages  as  the  builders 
of  the  great  American  nation. 

The  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  therefore,  was  or- 
ganized in  the  year  1897  to  follow  this  aim,  and  the  first 
president-general  of  the  society  was  Rear  Admiral  Richard 
W.  Meade  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Since  the  year  of  its 
organization,  this  society  has  been  diligently  writing  American 
history  inasmuch  as  men  of  Irish  blood  have  contributed  to 
it.  Every  year  it  issues  a  volume  which  is  rich  with  the  story 
of  those  who  have  been  active  from  the  earliest  years  of  our 
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existence  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  great  constructive  work 
o|  building  our  great  nation. 

As  our  society  is  purely  a  patriotic  historical  society,  it  nec- 
essarily follows  that  it  is  in  every  sense  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian.  Its  writers,  who  contribute  the  authentic  incidents 
of  history,  which  are  published  in  its  yearly  volume,  are  students 
of  history  who  voluntarily  lend  their  efforts,  without  compensa- 
tion or  reward,  in  behalf  of  the  society's  mission,  to  contribute 
a  truthful  chapter  to  our  country's  history. 

Commodore  John  Barry,  the  "Father  of  the  American  Navy," 
the  gallant  naval  hero,  who  was  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  and 
contributed  so  much  to  the  victorious  American  Revolution,  is 
one  of  the  great  Americans  whose  history  this  society  has  sought 
to  write,  and  whose  memory  we  are  gathered  here  to  honor  on 
this  occasion.  This  monument  around  which  we  hold  these  exer- 
cises, presents  his  figure  in  heroic  mould.  This  figure  is  the 
original  plaster  cast  from  which  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  in 
the  city  of  Washington  was  made.  We,  as  Americans,  who  are 
proud  of  our  strain  of  Irish  blood,  are  proud  of  the  history  of 
Commodore  John  Barry  of  the  United  States  Navy,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  men  which  Ireland  contributed  to  the  glory 
and  success  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  American  Con- 
gress has  honored  his  memory  in  the  monument  which  it  erected 
in  Washington  in  1914.  When  that  monument  was  unveiled  a 
sentiment  was  expressed  in  eloquent  simple  terms,  which  we  all 
entertain  at  this  moment,  by  the  great  leader  of  the  American 
nation,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said: 

John  Barry  was  an  Irishman,  but  his  heart  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  him. 
He  did  not  leave  it  in  Ireland.  Some  Americans  need  hyphens  in  their  names, 
because  only  part  of  them  has  come  over.  This  man  was  not  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can; he  was  an  Irishman  who  became  an  American.  He  illustrates  for  me  all 
the  splendid  strength  which  we  brought  into  this  country  by  the  magnet  of 
r  reedom. 

This  monument  to  Commodore  Barry  is  the  work  of  another 
American  whose  veins  are  rich  with  the  warm  blood  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  John  J.  Boyle,  a  sculptor  whose  art  and  interpretation  is  an 
example  of  the  high  artistic  development  which  may  be  attained 
m  the  United  States  of  America,  and  which  ranks  with  the  very 
best  that  is  revered  for  ics  beauty  and  strength  in  the  Old  World. 
Mr.  Boyle,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  a  member  of  the  American 
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Irish  Historical  Society,  and  this  beautiful  contribution  of  his 
talented  mind,  writes,  in  itself,  a  page  of  American  history.  We, 
who  are  members  of  the  California  Chapter  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  hope  that  this  notable  contribution  to 
the  art  of  the  exposition,  will  be  preserved  in  San  Francisco  and 
will  remain  here  as  an  enduring  tribute  to  Commodore  Barry 
and  his  unselfish  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  country.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  another  great  sculptor, 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  America  has  seen  in  more  than  fifty 
years,  was  also  an  Irishman,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in 
the  city  of  Dublin.  I  shall  not  detail  the  remarkable  incidents 
of  Commodore  Barry's  career.  They  are  known  to  most  of  you 
and  you  will  learn  much  of  him,  more  than  I  could  tell,  from  a 
talented  and  gallant  gentleman  who,  like  himself,  has  devoted 
his  life  to  his  country  in  the  service  of  our  great  Navy,  Rear 
Admiral  William  F.  Fullam.  who  is  the  speaker  of  the  day. 

This  society  is  proud  to  honor  among  its  members,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  our  President-General  on  December  22,  1910,  requested  that 
he  be  made  a  member  of  our  society;  his  language  was  in  part 
as  follows : 

I  would  consider  it  a  privilege,  if  I  am  not  making  too  bold,  in  offering  the 
suggestion,  if  I  might  become  a  member  of  The  American  Irish  Historical 
Society.  It  would  give  me  real  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  it  if  its  rules 
permit  me  joining. 

It  is  needless  to  assure  you  that  this  delightful  request  of  our 
great  President  was  acted  upon  favorably  and  promptly.  He 
was  eligible  to  membership  in  our  organization  because  he  is  a 
historian  and  because  he  is  an  American  of  Irish  descent.  His 
father's  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  We  are  also  proud  to 
enroll  among  our  members.  ex-Presidents  William  H.  Taft  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Chief  Justice  Edward  D.  White  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  many  other  men  of  distinction. 

In  the  activities  of  this  organization  we  have  been  glad  to 
publish  the  authentic  histories  of  the  many  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  whose  ancestors  were  Irish.  This  society  has 
developed  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson  as  they  have  appeared  in  no  other  historical 
publication.  You.  doubtless,  know  that  President  Jackson's 
father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Ireland  and  came  to  this 
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country  as  Irish  immigrants.  One  of  his  biographers,  William 
G.  Brown  says: 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  for  his  parents  were  living  at  Carrickfergus  until  two  years  before  his 
birth. 

The  achievements  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  this  country  are  a 
part  of  the  lessons  which  you  all  learned  and  loved  to  learn  in 
your  study  of  American  history. 

We  might  go  on  and  point  out  the  numberless  other  Americans 
whose  histories  have  been  written  by  this  society  and  embodied 
in  the  volumes  which  we  distribute  yearly  to  the  libraries  and 
universities  throughout  the  world.  In  the  Revolution,  Generals 
Sullivan,  Wayne,  Hogan,  Knox,  Hand,  Moylan,  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald, Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  many  thousands  who 
followed  the  banner  of  Washington  to  victory  as  modest,  but 
fearless  soldiers  were  of  Irish  blood.  The  history  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton whose  name  will  forever  enrich  the  story  of  the  sea,  is  another 
which  has  been  written  by  this  society.  We  might  proceed  and 
mention  as  American  Irishmen  the  gallant  General  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher  who  led  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Union  army; 
the  equally  gallant  General  Shields,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
who  raised  his  sword  in  defense  of  the  Union;  General  Michael 
Corcoran  and  General  Philip  Sheridan;  and  numberless  others 
who  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Union  when  our  national  life- 
thread  was  almost  severed;  but  to  go  on  would  lend  indefinite 
length  to  these  remarks. 

We  are  standing  here  to-day  literally  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  through  which,  in  the  early  years  of  California's  history, 
many  a  weary  ship  lurched  its  heavy  way  to  plant  upon  this 
fruitful  soil  sturdy  American  manhood  which  built  an  empire  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Men  came  to  California  in  the  days  of 
"Forty-nine,"  who  represented  all  nationalities;  who  repre- 
sented practically  every  state  in  this  Union;  and  I,  a  native  of 
California,  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it — the  argonauts  of 
those  days  were  the  ablest  and  purest  men  who  ever  lent  aid  to 
any  community. 

Looking  over  the  history'  of  California,  we  realize  that  there 
is  strenuous  work  ahead  for  the  writers  of  history  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Chapter  of  our  society,  for  such  names  as  David  C.  Brod- 
erick,  Martin  Murphy,  Stephen  M.  White,  Jasper  O'Farrell,  John 
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Sullivan,  Peter  Donahue,  James  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay,  Wil- 
liam S.  O'Brien,  James  G.  Fair,  Archbishop  Patrick  W.  Riordan, 
Frank  McCoppin,  and  a  host  of  other  leaders  in  the  development 
of  California's  wealth  and  intellectual  vigor,  were  men  whose 
earliest  lessons  were  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of  their  ancestors 
of  Irish  blood.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  California  Chapter  of  The 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  ultimately  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  histories  of  these  great  builders  of  the  commonwealth  which 
shelters  us  to-day. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  voice  the  hope  that  similar  historical 
societies  may  be  organized,  so  that  History's  page  may  be  adorned 
in  the  future  with  an  authentic  chapter,  which  may  detail  the 
activities  of  those  Americans  who  drew  their  inspiration  of  pa- 
triotism from  other  lands,  in  contributing  to  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  our  own.  Our  society  is,  as  I  have  already  asserted,  a 
patriotic  American  organization.  We  desire  to  contribute  in  our 
modest  way,  some  slight  token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  American  citizenship,  for  we  believe  that  there  is  no  priv- 
ilege which  man  can  enjoy  from  any  nation  on  this  earth  which 
compares  with  that  of  American  citizenship.  In  this  nation  we 
can  visualize  the  greatest  that  is  pure  and  inspiring  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  match- 
less Washington,  this  nation  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  tat- 
tered patriots  who  lifted  their  aspiring  arms  and  voices  in  defense 
of  liberty,  to  the  greatest  commonwealth  that  Providence  has 
ever  permitted  to  endure  among  men. 

We  believe  that  in  its  wonderful  material,  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  the  same  God  of  Battles,  who  watched  over 
our  destinies  in  the  hour  of  the  Revolution,  has  ever  lent  His 
inspiration,  His  guidance,  and  His  protection,  and  we,  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society,  while  anxious  to  lend  our 
poor  efforts  in  time  of  peace  with  our  modest  pens  to  our  country, 
believe  with  President  Wilson,  that  this  great  nation  in  order  to 
maintain  peace  should  prepare  for  any  possible  emergency,  and 
should  the  time  ever  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
upon  our  citizens  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  our  country,  we  can 
lend  the  assurance  that  our  society  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
sending  its  sons  to  the  defense  of  the  flag. 

But  a  few  rods  distant  in  yonder  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
there  ride  at  anchor  the  splendid  ships  of  the  American  Navy, 
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whose  gallant  officers  and  men  have  consecrated  their  lives,  like 
Commodore  John  Barry,  to  the  service  of  their  country.  They 
are  here  to-day  at  this  celebration  to  assist  us  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead.  If  the  tranquil  waters  through 
which  our  Ship  of  State  now  glides  in  gentle  peace,  should  ever 
be  disturbed  by  grim-visaged  War,  it  would  be  to  those  ships  and 
to  the  officers  and  men  who  man  them  and  who  dignify  this  occa- 
sion with  their  presence,  that  our  country  would  look  for  pro- 
tection and  for  victory.  California,  with  almost  one  thousand 
miles  of  sea  coast  on  its  wrest,  wrouId  look  to  our  great  Navy, 
more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  to  face  all  dangers  which 
might  assail  us  and  to  meet  all  of  the  dread  ferocity  of  war,  so 
that  our  people  might  pass  unscathed  through  danger.  It  be- 
hooves us  then,  in  this  hour  of  the  triumphs  of  peace,  to  show  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  our  great  men 
of  the  sea,  and  to  strengthen  their  arms  and  service  so  that  they 
may  be  adequately  prepared  to  repel  all  dangers  from  without 
and  to  thus  insure  safety  and  prosperity  within.  Ample  ships, 
generous  armament,  all  necessary  men,  are  essential  to  a  proper 
development  of  the  Navy,  which,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  is 
itself  entitled  to  protection  in  these  particulars,  while  we  look  to 
it  to  protect  our  country." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Chairman  Troy's  remarks,  Mr.  M.  H. 
deY  oung  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  exposition, 
and  its  vice-president,  indeed,  the  man  who  did  more  for  the 
exposition  than  anyone  else,  presented  in  its  behalf  a  beautiful 
bronze  medal,  which  had  been  specially  struck  off  in  commemora- 
tion of  Commodore  Barry,  to  the  California  Chapter  of  the  society. 
The  medal  is  a  beautiful  design  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Mr.  de  Young,  who  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  gifted  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  the 
United  States,  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  exploits  of  Com- 
modore Barry  in  his  very  interesting  presentation  address. 

In  introducing  Vice-President  M.  H.  de  Young,  Robert  P. 
Troy  said : 

It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  the 
well-known  representatives  of  the  exposition,  a  gentleman  who 
has  devoted  his  energies  for  many,  many  months — indeed  years 
to  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  which  has  assembled 
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here  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  art  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world  in  an  exposition  of  this  character. 

The  courts,  the  arches,  the  domes,  the  spires  and  temples,  the 
magnificent  statuary,  the  beautiful  paintings,  the  great  and  won- 
derful exposition  which  we  have  here  to-day  is  the  greatest  tribute 
which  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  de  Young  and  his  confreres.  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  de  Young." 

Mr.  de  Young's  address  follows: 

"We  are  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  characters  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War.  Every  student 
and  every  man  that  reads  the  history  of  the  formation  of  this 
Republic  must  see  the  name  of  John  Barry. 

John  Barn.'  came  over  to  this  country  when  a  young  man,  and 
went  into  the  shipping  business  in  Philadelphia,  and,  strange  to 
say,  he  made  a  fortune,  and  was  known  in  those  days  as  a  rich 
man.  When  the  people  of  these  colonies  determined  that  all 
men  were  born  equal,  that  taxation  without  representation  should 
not  exist,  and  they  decided  to  rebel  against  the  mother  country, 
John  Barry  sympathized  with  his  fellow  colonists  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  fight. 

He  entered  the  Continental  Navy  and  was  given  the  command 
of  a  brig  called  the  Lexington,  and  had  the  great  honor  of  cap- 
turing the  British  ship,  the  Edward,  of  the  British  navy.  He 
followed  his  career  at  sea  but  in  1778,  the  English  had  control  of 
and  occupied  Philadelphia,  and  John  Barry's  ship  was  sunk  in 
the  Delaware  River. 

When  the  news  came  that  four  ships  laden  with  munitions  and 
food  for  the  English  were  laying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
River,  convoyed  by  one  ship  of  war,  this  man  evolved  the  idea  of 
destroying  these  ships,  and  with  four  rowboats  and  twenty- 
seven  men  he  stole  down  the  Delaware  River  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  it  near  daylight,  in  front  of  Port  Penn,  occupied  by  the 
Continental  soldiers.  He  there  crossed  the  river  with  his  men  in 
four  rowboats  to  the  four  merchant  ships  laden  with  provisions 
and  the  British  warship.    Daylight  saw  him  there. 

Without  fear  he  started  with  his  little  force  to  fight  the  war- 
ship, and,  it  being  daylight,  the  Englishmen  saw  him  coming 
toward  that  ship  with  its  captains,  its  majors,  its  sailors,  its  sol- 
diers, in  all  no  men,  and  John  Barry  with  twenty-seven  men  in 
four  rowboats  pulled  up  alongside  the  British  warship,  and  before 
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they  knew  what  he  was  up  to,  with  cutlass  in  hand  and  his  men 
following,  boarded  the  ship,  and  a  battle  took  place  on  the  deck 
and  the  twenty-seven  men  vanquished  the  no  British. 

They  surrendered,  and  he  put  the  men  down  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship  and  covered  up  the  hatchways  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
men  he  could  spare  to  the  four  merchant  ships  and  sunk  them 
where  they  lay.  The  merchant  ships  went  to  the  bottom  with 
all  their  supplies  for  the  British  soldiers,  which  they  had  brought 
across  the  ocean  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  traveling.  He  then 
took  his  ship  across  to  Port  Penn. 

The  British  had  more  ships  than  we  had,  and  after  they  found 
out  what  had  happened  they  started  some  of  their  frigates  and 
small  ships  after  Barry.  Barry,  knowing  it  was  a  hopeless  task 
with  his  little  ship  to  battle  with  the  British  frigates,  turned  his 
cannon  down,  shooting  holes  in  the  hull  of  his  ship,  and  sent  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  then  retired  to  land.  So  you  see  Barry  started 
out  as  a  brave  man  ready  to  risk  his  life  for  his  new  country. 

Subsequent  to  that  he  was  given  command  of  another  ship, 
and  he  captured  two  more  British  ships — the  Atlanta  and  the 
Trepassy — and  sunk  them  both.  Then  he  returned  to  our  coun- 
try. In  course  of  time  he  was  given  command  of  another  ship, 
and  later  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  largest  ship 
of  the  American  Navy,  called  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
given  command  of  that,  and  then  he  got  the  greatest  naval 
honor  that  could  be  given  in  that  time.  He  was  made  the 
Commander  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  Washington,  and  he  served  for  a  time 
on  his  staff.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  the  confidence  of  our  great  father,  Washington. 

Jn  1782  Barry,  standing  here  with  Lafayette  (pointing  to 
statues),  commanded  the  ships  which  took  Lafayette  back  to 
France  after  his  valuable  services  to  our  Nation,  and  after  the 
great  victory  of  the  colonists  who  created  this  Republic  in  1776. 
So  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  honoring  one  of  the 
many  heroes  of  our  Revolution,  and  while  we  had  a  great  many 
naval  heroes,  such  as  Paul  Jones,  Stephen  Decatur  and  others, 
still  Barry  was  the  first  Commander  of  the  American  Navy. 
That  is  history. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  there  are  other  speakers,  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  taking  part  in 
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these  ceremonies,  as  every  one  of  us  loves  to  honor  the  heroes  of 
our  country's  past  history.  On  behalf  of  this  exposition  it  is 
my  duty  to  present  in  commemoration  of  these  ceremonies  to 
the  vice-president  of  your  organization.  Mr.  O'Connor,  this  medal 
that  his  organization  may  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  this  expo- 
sition and  the  honor  that  we,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  desire 
to  give  the  name  of  John  Barry." 

Mr.  Richard  C.  O'Connor  of  San  Francisco,  vice-president- 
general  of  The  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  California  Chapter,  accepted  the  medal  from 
Mr.  de  Young  on  behalf  of  the  California  Chapter,  and,  in  doing 
so  said : 

" I  accept  this  medal  in  behalf  of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society  and  in  their  name,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  I  thank  you, 
sir,  and  through  you,  the  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition.  These  gentlemen,  and  those  associated 
with  them,  have  done  honor  to  this  city  and  state  in  this:  that 
in  the  exposition  now  nearing  its  close,  they  built  an  exposition 
unique  in  history,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  great  expositions  held 
within  our  memory;  this,  too,  so  soon  after  the  wasting  of  our 
city  by  earthquake  and  fire.  It  shows  that  the  spirit  that  ac- 
tuated the  pioneers  of  this  great  state  still  animates  their  descend- 
ants. 

I  wish,  too,  in  a  special  manner  to  thank  the  naval  officers 
here  present  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  the  representa- 
tives of  the  society  who  waited  on  them,  and  for  the  ready  will- 
ingness shown  in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Father  of 
the  American  Xavy,  John  Barry,  the  first,  and  not  the  least,  of 
the  many  illustrious  names  who,  by  their  genius  and  their  bravery 
shed  an  unfading  lustre,  an  undying  glory  on  the  history  of  the 
American  Xavy.  Barry  and  his  confrere,  John  Paul  Jones,  set 
an  example  of  daring  which  has  been  emulated  by  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  names,  and  in  every  crisis  of  the  nation,  in  which  the 
services  of  the  navy  were  required,  we  find  names  that  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  with  the  best  that  the  world  can  show:  Stewart 
("Old  Ironsides"),  Perry,  Lawrence,  Decatur,  Farragut,  Dewey, 
Sampson,  and  many  others;  and  I  know  that  if  the  occasion 
should  arise  to-day,  that  you  gentlemen  and  others  of  the  naval 
service  would  not  be  found  wanting  in  those  great  qualities  that 
made  your  predecessors  illustrious. 
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Barry  was  not  born  on  American  soil;  he  was  born  in  the 
County  Wexford,  Ireland,  a  county  which  has  played  a  very 
conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  But,  though  not  an 
American  by  birth,  he  was  an  American  through  and  through; 
there  was  no  hyphen  attached  to  his  name.  This  was  shown 
when  he  was  offered  what  was  considered  a  large  fortune  in  those 
days  and  a  high  command,  if  he  would  leave  the  American  service 
and  enter  that  of  her  enemy.  He  rejected  the  offer  with  con- 
tempt, declaring  that  1  the  English  King  had  not  money  enough 
at  his  command  to  tempt  him  from  his  allegiance  to  America.' 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  nation  should  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  men  who  served  it  faithfully  in  its  hour  of 
need.  It  is  well  to  foster  and  encourage  that  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  that  sends  men  willingly  to  death  for  their  country, 
for  while  that  spirit  lives  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  their  liberty 
cannot  be  taken  from  them,  and  the  nation  cannot  perish." 

The  oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  William 
F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N.,  who  spoke  with  pride,  energy  and  eloquence 
of  the  deeds  of  Commodore  Barry.  The  Admiral  was  too  modest 
to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  his  splendid  oration,  but  the  following 
extract  from  it  contains  the  key  note : 

''Commodore  John  Barry  was  every  inch  an  Irishman  and  was 
every  inch  an  American.  He  was  a  fighter  through  and  through, 
not  a  quarrelsome  man  personally,  but  one  who,  when  War's 
dread  alarm  sounded,  realized  that  it  was  his  duty  to  fight  the 
enemy  effectively  and  victoriously.  His  experience  upon  the 
sea  demonstrated  that  he  enjoyed  the  dangerous  task  assigned  to 
him.  He  fought  on  land  and  on  sea  and  if  in  those  days,  they  had 
had  airships  and  submarines,  he  would  have  been  fighting  under 
the  waters  and  above  the  earth  with  the  same  vigor  and  success 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  trying  days  of  the  Revolution. 
His  example  is  an  inspiration  to  the  men  of  the  navy,  and 
indeed,  to  all  patriotic  Americans  who  are  inspired  by  the  bravery 
of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

That  navy,  which  he  so  highly  honored,  should  be  encouraged 
and  expanded  by  the  American  people.  The  patriotic  policy 
enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in  behalf  of  the  navy  should  be 
followed  so  that  this  country  might  have  an  aggregation  of  fight- 
ing men  and  fighting  ships  which  would  preserve  peace  for  all 
time.    The  object  of  an  efficient  navy  is  not  war;  none  of  us 
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desires  war.  We  yearn  for  peace,  and  we  shall  ever  strive  to 
preserve  peace.  There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  insuring  peace 
to  any  nation  than  the  system  of  reasonable  and  effective  pre- 
paredness which  will  demonstrate  its  power  to  repel  any  attack. 
We  are  all  votaries  of  peace,  but  give  us  a  great  navy,  and  let  us 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  great  President  in  expanding  that 
navy  and  then  we  shall  have  peace,  enduring,  permanent  peace." 

Rear  Admiral  Winslow  of  the  United  States  Navy7,  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  day,  but  he  suddenly  re- 
ceived orders  from  Washington  the  day  before  the  celebration  to 
proceed  to  Mexico  with  his  ship  and  he  sailed  through  the  Golden 
Gate  as  night  was  falling  and  was  far  down  the  coast  when  his 
name  was  reached  in  the  literary  exercises. 

The  closing  ceremonies  constituted  the  most  impressive  feature 
of  the  day.  Two  beautiful  wreaths  had  been  prepared,  one  to 
be  placed  upon  the  statue  of  Lafayette  who  was  Barry's  friend 
and  co-worker  and  who  sailed  with  him  to  France;  the  other 
upon  the  statue  of  Commodore  Barry.  The  wreaths  were  placed 
upon  the  statues  by  Captain  Thomas  F.  McGrath,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  California  Chapter  of  the  American  Irish  His- 
torical Society  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  who  fought  in  the 
Irish  Brigade  under  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  As  the 
impressive  music  of  the  naval  band  accompanied  the  ceremony 
of  placing  the  wreaths,  the  thousands  who  constituted  the  audi- 
ence arose  and  remained  standing  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society  who  arranged  the  celebration : 

Richard  C.  O'Connor,  National  Vice-President-General. 

Robert  P.  Troy,  President,  California  Chapter. 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  McGrath,  Vice-President,  California  Chapter. 

John  Mulhern,  Secretary,  California  Chapter. 

Jeremiah  Deasy,  Treasurer,  California  Chapter. 

Dr.  J.  H.  O'Connor,  Librarian,  California  Chapter. 

R.  C.  O'Connor,  Historiographer,  California  Chapter. 

J.  P.  O'Ryan,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  California  Chapter. 

Members  invited  to  act  as  vice-presidents  at  the  meeting,  were: 
William  Sproule.  Rev.  T.  J.  Brennan. 

Dr.  William  F.  Eagan.  John  H.  McGinney. 
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Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Cantwell. 
Judge  William  P.  Lawlor. 
James  H.  Barry. 
Rev.  Michael  Murphy. 
Joseph  S.  Tobin. 
Richard  M.  Tobin. 
Rev.  John  Rogers. 
T.  J.  Welch. 


Rev.  M.  D.  Connolly. 
Garret  W.  McEnerney. 
M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy. 
P.  F.  McGrath. 
Rev.  William  Lyons. 
J.  C.  Nealon. 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  McGrath. 


THE  STORY  OF  OLD  LEARY  STREET,  OR  CORTLAND 
STREET— THE  LEARY  FAMILY  IN  EARLY  NEW 
YORK  HISTORY.* 

BY  MICHAEL  J.  O'BRIEN. 

Some  time  ago,  a  New  York  woman,  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Colonial  family,  while  examining  some  old  family  papers 
found  a  record  of  a  purchase  by  one  of  her  ancestors  in  the  year 
1765,  of  "a  house  and  lot  on  Leary  Street"  in  this  city.  Never 
having  heard  of  "Leary  Street,"  but  ''assuming  it  was  named 
after  some  New  York  Irishman  of  the  Colonial  period,"  she  wrote 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  inquiring  as  to  whether 
anything  is  known  of  its  history  or  location.  Curiously  enough, 
when  this  inquiry  was  received  I  had  been  looking  over  the 
advertisements  and  other  business  announcements  in  some  New 
York  eighteenth  century  newspapers  and  had  noticed  the  fre- 
quency with  which  "Leary  Street"  was  mentioned.  I  found 
reference  to  this  street  as  early  as  1760,  but  in  the  beginning  did 
not  stop  to  make  record  of  it,  my  researches  having  been  for 
other  historical  data  having  no  connection  with  street  names. 
A  long  continued  examination  such  as  I  have  been  making  into 
these  yellow-with-age  newspapers,  whose  small,  quaint  type  now 
seems  so  strange  to  our  eyes,  is  very  trying  work  and  if  one  should 
stop  to  make  a  record  of  every  little  item  of  interest  he  would 
simply  never  get  through.  Thus,  several  of  the  earliest  refer- 
ences to  this  old  street  have  escaped  me.  However,  even  casual 
enquiry  into  its  history  brings  out  the  surprising  information 
that  the  present  Cortland  Street  is  the  original  Leary  Street. 
And  it  is  rather  amusing  also  to  note  that  the  street  was  called  by 
that  name  at  a  time  when  business  men  advertised  it  as  "in  a 
central  part  of  the  City." 

In  the  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of  August  8, 
1 77 1,  I  find  an  advertisement  of  "a  large  assortment  of  dry 
goods"  for  sale  by  one  George  Webster  "next  door  to  Alderman 
Lott's  in  Leary 's  Street."  This  was  Abraham  Lott,  a  very 
prominent  New  Yorker  in  his  day  and  who,  for  some  time  before 
the  Revolution,  was  treasurer  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  In 

♦This  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  March  12th,  1916. 
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Hugh  Gaine's  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  of  January 
4i  I773»  Jacob  Van  Voorhees  advertised  for  sale  "his  house  in 
Leary  Street  on  the  North  River,"  and  the  same  paper  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1773,  contains  an  announcement  by  John  De  Lancey 
that  he  would  sell  "Three  Houses  in  Leary  Street  each  lot  127 
deep  17  broad." 

In  Gaine's  paper  of  July  12,  1773,  in  an  announcement  of  a 
performance  at  the  John  Street  theatre,  it  was  stated  that  "tick- 
ets may  be  had  of  Mr.  Gaine  in  Hanover  Square;  at  the  Theatre; 
of  Mr.  Ryan  in  the  Broad  Way;  at  Miss  Richardson's,  and  at 
Mr.  Benson's  in  Leary 's  Street."  In  Rivington's  New  York 
Gazetteer  of  October  7,  1773,  and  several  succeeding  issues  of 
the  paper  there  is  an  advertisement  by  George  Webster  "at  the 
Three  Sugar  Loaves  in  Leary  Street,"  where  he  kept  in  stock 
"a  large  quantity  of  excellent  Porter  and  Cheshire  Cheese  of  the 
first  Quality  and  many  other  articles,"  and  in  the  Gazetteer  of 
June  30,  1774,  and  the  three  succeeding  issues,  "Peter  Garson 
of  the  upper  corner  of  Leary  Street  or  Cortlandt  Street"  ad- 
vertised "a  house  and  lot  at  Peeks  Skill  for  sale." 

During  the  next  thirteen  years  the  newspapers  contain  no 
mention  of  Leary  or  Cortland  Street  as  far  as  I  have  noted,  and 
the  next  reference  to  it  I  find  is  in  the  New  York  Journal  or 
Weekly  Register  of  July  19,  1787,  in  the  shape  of  an  advertise- 
ment reading:  "Patrick  Shay  has  compleated  his  New  Livery 
Stables  in  Cortland  Street  opposite  Mr.  Hall's  Tavern,  nearly 
where  Air.  Leary 's  Livery  Stables  formerly  stood,"  and  he  an- 
nounced further  that  "this  situation  being  in  an  airy  and  central 
part  of  the  City,  is  very  healthy  for  horses  and  convenient  for 
Ferries."  Another  newspaper  account  refers  to  Hall's  tavern  as 
"near  the  corner  of  Great  George  Street,"  which  is  the  street  we 
now  call  Broadway.  The  New  York  City  Directory  of  the  year 
1786  records  "Patrick  Shea,  Livery  Stables,  5  George  Street" 
and  as  the  1789  Directory  says  that  "Patrick  Shay"  was  then 
in  the  same  business  at  "5  Cortland  Street,"  I  assume  the  latter 
address  was  close  to  "where  Mr.  Leary's  livery  stables  formerly 
stood." 

Prior  to  1733  the  present  Cortland  Street  was  hardly  much 
more  that  a  narrow  lane  or  pathway  down  to  the  river  from 

Great  George  Street"  and  was  known  as  "Windmill  Lane." 
In  that  year  a  number  of  the  adjoining  property  owners,  among 
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whom  were  four  of  the  Cortlandt  family,  petitioned  the  Common 
Council  to  lay  out  a  street  forty  feet  wide  on  the  route  of  Wind- 
mill Lane,  which  by  courtesy  was  thereafter  sometimes  called 
"Courtlandt's  Street."  I  cannot  find  the  date  when  the  name 
received  the  official  sanction  of  the  City  Fathers  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  on  record  to  indicate  when  it  was  first  called 
"Leary  Street,"  nor  when  it  was  changed  back  permanently  to 
its  present  name.  In  1756  it  is  mentioned  in  the  "Minutes 
of  the  Meetings  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York"  as  "Courtlandt's  Street";  yet,  four  years  later  it  was 
known  as  Leary  Street  and  under  that  name  in  the  year  1765  a 
transfer  of  property  on  the  street  was  recorded. 

Who  was  the  Leary  after  whom  this  street  was  called,  and 
what  figure  did  he  cut  in  early  New  York  history-?  There  were 
at  least  three  Irishmen  named  Leary  in  New  York  at  this  time. 
Thomas,  James  and  John.  The  former  joined  Capt.  John 
McEvers'  detachment  of  New  York  City  troops  mustered  in  for 
the  French-English  war  on  the  1st  of  May,  1758,  and  in  a  copy 
of  its  roster  published  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  this 
Thomas  Lean*  is  recorded  asa"  native  of  Ireland." 

James  Leary  resided  on  Leary  Street  in  1768  and  in  all  like- 
lihood before  that  time,  but  the  street  was  not  named  for  him  but 
for  John  Leary,  who  probably  was  a  relative.  James  occupied 
or  leased  some  city  property  on  Leary  Street  and  fell  into  arrears 
of  rent,  for  in  the  "Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  I  find  an  entry  under  date  of 
June  15,  1769,  stating  that  James  Leary  appeared  before  the 
Council  and  petitioned  "for  permission  to  occupy  and  possess 
Three  Small  Tenements  and  Lots  of  Ground,  being  part  of  what 
the  Corporation  have  taken  into  their  own  possession  by  Virtue 
of  Writs  of  possession  Issued  for  that  purpose  to  Satisfy  some 
arrears  of  Rent  Received  on  Several  Leases  to  him."  In  the 
"Order"  granting  the  petitioner's  request,  one  of  these  houses 
was  described  as  "occupied  by  Hugh  Garnol,"  and  as  I  find 
some  years  later  a  reference  to  one  Hugh  Garnol's  place  of  busi- 
ness as  "on  Cortlandt  Street,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  "Three' 
Small  Tenements  and  Lots  of  Ground"  referred  to  were  on  Lean' 
or  Cortland  Street. 

According  to  the  abstracts  of  wills  recorded  in  the  Surrogate's 
ofnce  (Liber  20,  page  467)  on  September  17,  1757,  John  Leary' 
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joined  with  Abraham  and  Peter  Lott  as  witnesses  to  the  will  of 
Rachel  Smith,  wife  of  Patrick  Smith,"  and  in  the  collections  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  (vol.  5,  page  218)  it  is  stated  that 
"the  homestead  of  Patrick  Smith,  where  his  widow  lived,  is  now 
number  17  Wall  Street."  In  the  will  of  "Jeremiah  Field  of  New 
York,  coachmaker,"  dated  October  10,  1762  (Surrogate's  records, 
lib.  23,  page  503),  the  testator  appointed  "my  wife  Mary  and  my 
friend  John  Leary  of  New  York,  hostler;  Executors,"  and  he 
named  as  one  of  his  legatees  "my  brother  John  Field  of  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  Ireland." 

John  Leary's  occupation  is  described  in  Rachel  Smith's  will 
as  "hostler,"  and  the  explanation  of  that  is  that  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  livery  stable  which  was  located  in  the  street  or  lane 
afterwards  named  for  him.  His  son,  William,  continued  the 
business  in  Leary  or  Cortland  Street  and  I  find  that  this  was  the 
"Mr.  Leary"  referred  to  in  the  advertisement  of  Patrick  Shay, 
above  quoted.  John  Leary  had  several  other  sons,  one  of  whom 
John,  was  a  prosperous  dry  goods  merchant  in  New  York  about 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  According  to  one  of  his  adver- 
tisements in  the  New  York  Gazetteer  and  Country  Journal  in 
1784,  he  was  in  business  as  "John  Leary  Junior  and  Company" 
at  171  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street,  which  at  that  period  was  the 
principal  business  section  of  the  city.  The  early  New  York 
Directories  also  record  a  number  of  Learys.  For  example,  its 
first  issue  (1786)  has  "Joseph  Leary,  Chocolate  Maker,  15  Broad 
Street";  "Daniel  Leary,  Taylor,  169  Water  Street";  "John 
Leary,  Shopkeeper,  182  Water  Street",  and  "William  Leary, 
Shopkeeper,  39  Water  Street."  John  and  William  Leary, 
whose  grocery  store  in  Maiden  Lane  I  find  advertised  in  Riving- 
ton's  New  York  Gazetteer  of  February  3,  1774,  were  nephews  of 
the  original  John  after  whom  Leary  Street  was  named.  In 
1775  they  were  wholesale  grocery  men  in  the  "Fly  Market," 
which  was  on  the  corner  of  Crown  (now  Liberty)  and  Pearl 
Streets,  according  to  an  announcement  in  Holt's  New  York 
Journal  on  May  25  in  that  year.  The  New  York  Gazette  and 
Weekly  Mercury  of  March  25,  1776,  published  an  announcement 
that  "the  partnership  of  John  and  William  Leary  is  now  dis- 
solved," and  they  requested  that  "all  persons  having  any  de- 
mands against  the  said  Partnership  bring  in  their  accounts 
as  soon  as  possible,"  and  that  "the  business  will  be  carried 
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on  by  John  Leary,  Junior,  at  his  store  opposite  the  Fly 
Market." 

William  Leary — whether  the  grocer  or  the  livery  man  I  am 
unable  to  determine — was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
Force's  American  Archives  (4th  series,  vols.  4  and  5)  may  be 
seen  a  number  of  interesting  references  to  him  indicating  that  he 
gave  up  his  business  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  accept 
the  post  of  " Town-Major  of  New  York."  His  duty  was  "the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  good  order  and  well-being  of  the  City" 
and  he  had  under  his  charge  the  city  watchmen  and  the  "Night 
Guard"  and  reported  to  the  "General  Committee,"  which,  at 
that  time,  had  "charge  of  the  entire  affairs  of  the  City  of  New 
York."  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress, 
held  on  March  14,  1776,  William  Leary,  Town-Major,  was 
"allowed  the  pay  of  a  Captain  in  the  Continental  Establishment," 
and  he  continued  in  that  post  until  the  British  took  possession 
of  New  York  in  September,  1776,  after  the  defeat  of  the  patriot 
army  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  several  official  notices  signed 
by  Town-Major  Leary,  which  I  find  in  the  New  York  papers: 

Headquarters,  New  York,  3rd.  April,  1776. 
As  the  Army  is  considerably  reinforced  by  the  Troops  lately  arrived,  the 
GENERAL  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  OFFICERS  and  SOL- 
DIERS of  the  City  Militia  of  Colonels  Remsen,  Jay  and  Lott's  Regiments,  for 
their  assiduity  and  vigilance  in  assisting  and  fortifying  the  City,  and  excuses 
them,  at  present,  from  any  further  fatigue,  being  fully  assured,  that  on  any 
emergency  their  assistance  will  be  immediately  afforded.  A  copy  from  General 
Orders 

(signed)  William  Leary, 

Town-Major. 

This  particular  notice  appeared  in  Gaine's  paper  of  April  8, 
1776,  and  immediately  following  it  is  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
by  General  Washington,  dated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1776,  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  little  books  relating  to  old  New 
York  that  I  know  of  was  brought  out  in  1882  by  John  J.  Post, 
under  the  title  of  "Old  Streets,  Roads,  Lanes,  Piers  and  Wharves 
of  New  York."  In  this  book  Post  states  that  "Cortland  Street 
was  formerly  named  Leary  Street"  and  that  the  foot  of  the  street 
was  known  as  "Leary's  Slip"  or  "Leary's  Wharf."    Post  says 
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that  his  data  as  to  the  streets  of  New  York  were  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  Register's  office,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Common  Council,  Valentine's  "Manual  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  New  York,"  old  maps  and  other  like 
authoritative  sources.  This,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  advertisements  above  quoted,  warrants  the  statement  that 
Leary  Street  and  the  present  Cortland  Street,  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  important  streets  of  lower  Manhattan,  were  the  same 
identical  thoroughfare.  While  the  latest  period,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  show,  during  which  the  street  was  known  as  Leary 
Street  was  1774,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  was  so  called 
for  some  time  thereafter.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is  evident  that 
"Cortland  Street"  had  come  to  stay  and  that  the  name  of 
"Leary  Street"  gradually  dropped  into  disuse,  for  the  Cortlandt 
families  were  more  influential  than  the  Learys,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  Irishman,  John  Leary,  is  no  longer  commem- 
orated in  the  street  names  of  the  city  and  that  the  record  of  his 
nephew,  New  York's  interesting  "Town-Major"  of  Revolution- 
ary times,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  and  receives  no  mention  in 
any  history  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


ann  Mccarty,  a  relative  of  the  mother  of 
george  washington. 


The  following  interesting  correspondence  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  the  New  York  Sun: — 

Who  Was  Ann  McCarty? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun: 

Sir: — In  looking  through  the  " Letters  to  Washington," 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
a  few  years  ago  I  found  a  footnote  reference  to  William  Ramsay, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  "who  married  Ann  McCarty,  a  relative  of  the 
mother  of  Washington."  Ramsay  died  in  1795,  and  Washington 
notes  in  his  diary  of  February  12,  that  year,  that  he  went  up  to 
the  funeral  at  Alexandria  "and  walked  in  procession  as  a  Free- 
mason." 

As  we  readers  of  The  Sun  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
fountainhead  of  information,  I  thought  I  would  ask  space  in 
your  columns  to  find  the  exact  relationship  that  existed  between 
Ann  McCarty  and  the  mother  of  Washington. 

P.  A.  Philbin. 

Archbald,  Pa.,  December,  24. 

The  Historiographer  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society, 
as  well  as  the  Editor  of  the  Genealogy  Magazine,  replied  to  this 
inquiry  and  their  articles  were  published  by  the  Sun  on  December 
3i»  1915. 

Ann  McCarty. 

a  daughter  of  the  proud  eugenian  maccarthaighs,  chiefs 

of  desmond. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun: 

Sir: — Mr.  P.  A.  Philbin  of  Archbald,  Pa.,  asks  as  to  "Ann 
McCarty,  a  relative  of  the  mother  of  Washington."  Some 
years  ago  I  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  McCartys,  who  have 
figured  with  more  or  less  prominence  in  Virginia  history  since  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  your  correspondent 
can  examine  the  record  of  the  McCartys  in  the  New  York 
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Public  Library  he  will  find  it  an  intensely  interesting  story  of  an 
Irish  Colonial  family  that  is  little  known  to  readers  of  American 
history. 

Ann  McCarty  was  a  daughter  of  Dennis  McCarty  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Ball,  a  record  of  whose  marriage  may  be  found  in  the 
parish  register  of  Cople  Parish,  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
under  date  of  September  22,  1724.  Sarah  Ball  was  of  the 
celebrated  Virginia  family  of  that  name,  of  whom  Mary  Ball 
Washington  was  a  distinguished  member.  Sarah  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Ball,  brother  of  Joseph  Ball,  the  father  of  Mary. 
So  that  the  exact  relationship  between  Ann  McCarty  and  Mary 
Ball,  the  mother  of  Washington,  was  that  of  second  cousin. 
Ann  McCarty's  father  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Daniel  McCarty,  who, 
with  his  brother,  Dennis,  was  exiled  from  Ireland  in  1690  after 
their  estates  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  They  located 
on  the  Potomac  River,  where  in  1692  they  founded  the  present 
town  of  Kinsale,  doubtless  called  after  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  one 
of  the  ancestral  seats  of  the  ancient  house  of  MacCarthaigh. 
Between  1715  and  1720  Daniel  was  Speaker  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.  He  married  Ann  Lee  Fitzhugh,  widow  of 
Col.  William  Fitzhugh  and  daughter  of  Richard  Lee  of  Virginia. 
By  his  will,  dated  March  29,  1724,  he  disposed  of  a  large  estate 
in  lands,  houses,  slaves,  jewelry  and  plate  of  great  value,  and  a 
portion  of  this  family  plate  is  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants.  It  was  brought  from  Ireland  and  is  emblazoned 
with  the  shield  and  crest  of  the  Earls  of  Mountcashel  and  Earls 
of  Clancarty.  ~ 

Dennis  the  father  of  Ann  McCarty,  held  various  Colonial 
offices  in  his  time,  and  on  July  18,  1752,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Council  of  Alexandria  to  succeed  Lawrence  Washington, 
the  half-brother  of  George  Washington.  His  brother,  Daniel 
McCarty,  was  elected  in  1742  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Assembly.  In  his  will,  dated  May  16,  1744,  Daniel  named  his 
''well  beloved  friends  Augustine  Washington,  Presley  Thornton, 
Joseph  Morton  and  Lawrence  Butler,  executors."  Augustine 
Washington  was  the  father  of  George  Washington.  The  Mc- 
Carty home  was  not  far  from  that  of  the  Washingtons,  with 
whom  they  were  on  most  intimate  terms,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  the  McCartys  are  found  on  the  records,  about  I745» 
of  Old  Pohick  Church,  near  Mount  Vernon,  where  Washington 
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worshipped,  and  in  that  church  may  be  seen  the  pew  of  Daniel 
McCarty,  directly  opposite  that  of  the  Washingtons.*  In  the 
"  Official  Papers  of  Governor  Dinwiddie"  may  also  be  seen  the 
application  of  George  Washington  on  behalf  of  Dennis  McCarty, 
"a  gallant  frontiersman,"  for  an  appointment  as  lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  commanded  by  him  in  1755. 

The  names  of  the  McCartys  and  their  descendants  are  found 
in  the  land  books  and  in  the  court  and  church  records  of  eight 
Virginia  counties,  and  on  the  Revolutionary  rosters  of  Virginia 
published  by  the  State  Library  at  Richmond,  I  find  the  names 
of  thirty-two  McCartys,  several  of  whom  were  officers,  all 
descendants  of  the  Irish  exiles,  Daniel  and  Dennis  McCarty,  and 
in  the  adjoining  State  of  Maryland  thirty  McCartys  are  so 
recorded,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  Virginia  branch. f 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
illustrious  Pater  Patriae  had  such  close  Irish  connections,  yet 
the  McCartys  were  not  the  only  Irish  family  with  whom  the 
Washingtons  were  connected,  for  we  know  that  the  Custis  family 
were  descended  from  an  Irishman  of  that  name  who  came 
from  Baltimore,  in  the  County  of  Cork.  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son the  Virginia  McCartys  have  received  little  space  in  the  work 
of  the  historians,  yet  much  that  is  romantic  is  found  in  their 
lives.  They  gave  many  handsome  women,  courtly  gentlemen 
and  gallant  soldiers  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  They  were 
a  wealthy,  proud  and  independent  people;  the  sons  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  in  descent  from  Daniel  and  Dennis  Mc- 
Carty led  the  easy  lives  of  country  gentlemen  when  their  country 
did  not  need  their  services  in  the  council  chamber  or  the  field; 
the  daughters  were  educated  and  fitted  to  hold  place  with 
elegance  and  dignity  in  the  best  society  of  the  Colonies,  and 
their  progeny  are  to-day  scattered  all  over  the  land.  They 
held  their  heads  high,  as  befitted  the  descendants  of  the  Mac- 
Carthaighs  of  the  old  Eugenian  race,  who  were  princes  and 
chieftains  of  Desmond  before  the  coming  of  the  despoilers  of 
their  fair  domains. 

M.  J.  O'Brien. 

*  See  Bishop  Meade's  famous  work  on  "Old  Churches  and  Families  of 
Virginia." 

tSee  "Archives  of  Maryland"  Vol.  XVIII. 
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HER  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun: 

Sir: — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  P.  A.  Philbin, 
who  asks  for  the  relationship  of  Ann  McCarty  to  the  mother  of 
Washington,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  pedigree: 

Col.  William  Ball  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Beale,  of  Lancaster 
County,  Virginia,  were  the  parents  of  numerous  children,  among 
them:  Mary  Ball,  who  married,  as  his  second  wife,  March  6, 
1 73 1,  Augustine  Washington,  father  of  George  Washington; 
Ellen  Ball,  who  married,  July  3,  1734,  Richard  Chichester,  and 
Sarah  Ball,  who  married,  September  22,  1724,  Dennis  McCarthy. 

The  Ann  McCarthy  who  married  William  Ramsey,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Philbin,  was  a  sister  of  Dennis  McCarthy,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  mother  of  Washington. 

William  M.  Clemens, 
Editor  Genealogy  Magazine. 

Note: — Mr.  Clemens'  statement  makes  it  appear  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Ball  Washington,  mother  of  George  Washington,  was  a 
first  cousin  of  Ann  McCarty.  The  exact  relationship,  however, 
was  second  cousin,  and  this  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  Ball  family,  which  may  be  found  in  "Virginia  Genealogies," 
by  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Hayden 's  work 
also  contains  much  detailed  information  relating  to  the  Virginia 
McCartys. 
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How  to  Help. 

There  are  many  readers  of  a  journal  such  as  this  who  feel  a 
sudden  interest  evoked  by  an  article  that  appears  in  these  pages, 
and  such  readers  ask  themselves,  "Where  can  information  be 
had  about  the  records  of  the  Irish  in  America?" 

Colonial  Records.  The  records  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  have  been  printed,  in  greater  part  at  least,  and  these 
printed  records  are  available  in  the  libraries  of  the  great  cities. 
Commonly,  such  records  are  carefully  preserved,  either  in  origi- 
nal manuscript,  early  printed  forms,  or  in  books  printed  by  the 
state  or  by  state  historical  societies.  When  material  is  not  avail- 
able in  a  public  library,  a  searcher  may  write  to  the  state  histo- 
rian of  any  state,  requesting  information.  If  there  is  no  state 
historian,  some  official  with  title  or  duties  corresponding  thereto 
will  reply.  There  are  many  newspapers  extant,  which  were 
printed  in  colonial  days.  These  are  available,  either  in  original 
form  or  in  reprint  and  are  very  valuable  for  reference  and  con- 
sultation. They  are  to  be  had  in  public  libraries  or  in  historical 
society  collections. 

State  Records.  The  records  of  the  various  states,  beginning 
with  the  original  thirteen  and  including  those  admitted  to  the 
Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  kept 
in  the  various  state  capitols,  are  to  be  found  in  public  libraries 
and,  in  many  instances,  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
states  themselves  and  issued  as  public  documents,  obtainable 
either  by  request,  or  by  purchase.  For  consultation  purposes 
such  copies  are  easily  obtainable. 

County  Records.  Wills  and  deeds  and  judgments  recorded 
in  the  offices  of  the  various  counties  often  afford  very  interesting 
material  for  searchers.    Curious  lawsuits,  descriptions  of  persons 
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or  property  and  bits  of  local  history,  often  of  rare  interest,  are 
found  by  those  who  take  the  time  to  read  such  county  records. 

National  Records.  Immense  numbers  of  documents  and 
volumes  have  been  issued  by  the  United  States  and  are  available 
in  libraries  throughout  the  world.  Almost  any  desired  bit  of 
information  regarding  the  United  States  and  its  history  is  to  be 
had  by  application  to  one's  representative  in  Congress.  He  will 
gladly  procure  any  documents  that  are  available  for  free  distri- 
bution, or  secure  exact  references  to  sources  of  information  from 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

This  Journal  desires  to  print  every  interesting  record  that  tells 
of  the  Irish  chapter  in  American  history.  Cordial  co-operation 
and  assistance  by  our  members  can  make  the  Journal  a  valuable 
historical  magazine,  to  be  sought  by  scholars  throughout  the 
world  desiring  to  learn  particulars  in  our  field  of  effort.  Let 
each  member  give  his  own  aid  to  make  this  aim  of  the  Journal 
certain  of  accomplishment. 

Do  Your  Share. 

In  accordance  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  copies  of  this  Journal  are  sent  to  numer- 
ous public  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  to  other 
historical  societies.  Xot  only  in  the  L'nited  States  of  America 
but  in  various  foreign  countries  copies  of  the  Journal  are  thus 
distributed.  By  this  means  valuable  material  concerning  the 
deeds  of  those  of  Irish  blood  in  America  is  available  for  consul- 
tation, reference  or  study  by  interested  persons  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world. 

A  consideration  of  this  fact  ought  to  be  inspiring  to  many  of 
our  members.  The  record  of  the  achievement  of  those  of  Irish 
blood  in  America  is  not  something  that  is  ended,  and  is  merely 
to  be  collated,  compiled  and  bound  up  for  final  codification  or 
analysis.  The  contributions  of  Irish-blooded  men  and  women  to 
science,  to  literature,  to  art,  to  industry,  to  political  betterment, 
to  law,  engineering,  cosmography  and  hundreds  of  other  activities 
of  progressive,  ambitious  children  of  the  Gael  are  a  large  part  of 
the  living  present  and  will  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  future  of 
America. 

The  records  of  the  progress  of  the  Irish  in  America  are  to  be 
gathered  by  this  Society.    But  no  few  men  can  fulfill  so  great  a 
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task.  With  our  widespread  membership  there  should  be  inter- 
ested observers  in  numerous  parts  of  the  country,  who.  familiar 
with  the  developments  in  their  own  territory,  can  write  these 
records  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  and  give  to  the  readers, 
both  members  and  non-members,  the  ever  vital  and  always 
interesting  story  of  the  Irish  chapter  in  American  history. 

Look  about  and  around  you,  fellow  members,  and  see  if  in 
your  state,  or  in  your  city  there  is  not  a  wholesome  record  of 
Irish  ingenuity,  of  Irish  daring,  of  Irish  sacrifice,  of  Irish 
patriotism,  of  Irish  advance  that  deserves  narration  and  that 
makes  you  feel  a  warm  glow  because  you  are  of  the  same  racial 
stock  as  the  chief  figure  in  the  narrative. 

If  such  a  record  exists,  study  it  with  care,  preserve  its  outlines 
and  its  details  with  accuracy,  commit  to  writing  and  send  it  to 
this  Journal  that  we  may  gladly  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  and 
a  known  part  of  the  Irish  chapter  in  American  history. 
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FIELD  DAY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRISH  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER  30,  1915. 

The  Society  issued  to  its  members  in  19 15  a  circular  an- 
nouncing that  its  annual  Field  Day  would  be  held  on  October 
30- 

Saturday,  October  30,  provided  fine  autumn  weather  but  was 
too  windy  to  permit  the  exercises  to  be  held  with  comfort  in  the 
open  air  as  proposed.  The  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
guests,  about  seventy-five  in  number,  who  had  assembled  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  found  provision  made  for  an  indoor  meet- 
ing in  the  parish  building  on  Vesey  Street  to  the  west  of  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  through  the  courtesy  of  Reverend  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Montague  Geer.  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  chapel.  Mr. 
William  J.  Kinsley,  Chairman  of  the  Field  Committee,  opened  the 
exercises  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kinsley:  The  American  Irish  Historical  Society  has 
an  annual  field  day  and  heretofore  we  have  met  outside  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  except  for  one  minor  occasion.  We  find  such 
a  fertile  field  of  historic  interest  here  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
that  we  are  able  to  cover  only  one  section  of  it  in  a  day;  and  we 
have  first  taken,  naturally,  the  oldest  section — the  lower  part. 
I  shall  now  introduce  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety,— it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  him  to  the  members  of  the 
association, — our  President-General,  Mr.  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke, 
who  will  tell  you  why  we  "celebrate  in  this  fashion,  our  annual 
Field  Day. 

Mr.  Clarke:  We  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
have  been  in  the  habit,  as  Mr.  Kinsley  has  told  you,  of  celebrat- 
ing annually  some  event  of  historic  importance — we  call  it  the 
Field  Day, — in  honor  of  some  hero,  in  honor  of  some  memorial 
erected,  or  in  honor  only  of  a  great  ideal;  and  at  present  our 
thought  is  that  no  city  in  the  world  outside  of  Ireland  itself  is 
more  identified  with  the  Irish  race  than  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  said  that  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  forty  years  the  Irish 
element  of  New  York  has  constituted  until  lately  one-fourth 
and  now  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city.  We  have 
known  that  a  very  great  many  natives  of  Ireland  came  to  Amer- 
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ica  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  world  all  knows  that  from  1S20  to 
1S45,  the  flood  of  emigration  in  large  numbers  from  Ireland  rose 
higher  and  higher  and  culminated  in  1846-7  and  S  the  "famine 
years":  that  from  1846  on  to  1900,  over  two  millions  of  the 
Irish  people  came  to  America  landing  mostly  in  New  York,  and 
from  this  city  scattered  over  the  country;  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  to-day  probably  12.000,000  of  Irish  people  and 
the  descendants  of  Irishmen.  Naturally,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
looking  at  New  York  alone,  which  has  teemed  with  Irish  names 
and  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  hopes,  we  of  the  American  Irish  Histor- 
ical Society  are  striving  to  look  further  back  to  find  traces  of 
our  race  in  the  early  days  of  the  city.  As  you  will  find,  we  have 
been  much  rewarded  in  our  search. 

We  meet  to-day  upon  sacred  ground.  We  have  assembled 
by  God's  acre — the  little  island  of  the  holy  silence,  amid  the  roar 
of  the  bustling  city,  where  rest  the  revered  remains  of  the  patri- 
ots and  burghers  of  an  earlier  day.  We  meet  in  the  shadow  of 
the  venerable  pile  of  St.  Paul's  which  is  linked  up  with  the 
nation's  proudest  memories.  We  have  but  to  recall  that,  look- 
ing from  its  vantage  point  facing  the  Broadway  of  the  foremost 
city  of  the  continent,  it  witnessed  amid  the  chimes  of  its  joy- 
bells,  the  passing  of  the  most  significant  parade  in  the  history  of 
America — the  entry  of  the  victorious  Continental  Army.  George 
Washington  at  their  head,  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  defeated,  de- 
parting British  army;  it  witnessed  the  glory  of  that  Evacuation 
Day  of  November  25,  17 S3 — 132  years  ago — the  day  that  set 
the  seal  of  eternity  on  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  historically  premier  church  of  New 
York  possesses  claims  upon  our  love  and  reverence  peculiar  to 
this  modest  celebration,  the  Field  Day  for  19 15  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society — a  society  which  aims,  without  boast 
or  exaggeration,  "to  make  better  known  the  Irish  chapter  in 
American  history," — for.  fronting  the  great  street  of  the  city 
at  its  busiest  part,  it  presents  to  the  passersby  and  to  the  student 
of  history,  three  tributes  in  enduring  stone  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  three  noble  and  patriotic  sons  of  Ireland,  three  great  lovers 
of  the  land  of  their  adoption;  one  who  proved  his  devotion  by 
his  death  in  battle  for  the  right  before,  remember,  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  read  to  the  Continental 
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Congress  on  July  4,  1776,  and  two  others  who  had  proved  their 
loyalty  of  soul  by  eminent  service  and  delectable  lives. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  General  Richard  Montgomery,  born  in 
Donegal,  Ireland,  December  2,  1736.  Soldier  of  our  French  and 
Indian  wars  and  of  service  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  America  in 
1772  and  settled  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  till  the  land. 
But  his  noble  qualities  soon  drew  him  from  peaceful  pursuits. 
He  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  in  1775 
and  when  the  call  to  battle  came,  he  was  made  brigadier-general 
in  the  Continental  Army.  Entrusted  with  the  command  of 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  with  a  small  and  poorly  armed 
force,  he  yet  won  his  way  with  bravery  and  skill,  captured  St. 
John's,  occupied  Montreal  and  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Diamond  before  Quebec  on  December  31, 
1775.  He  had  gone  forth  with  no  sordid  view,  no  battle-cap- 
tain's mere  lust  of  glory,  but  in  obedience  to  a  compelling  call. 
He  himself  wrote  these  words:  "The  call  of  an  oppressed  people 
compelled  to  choose  between  liberty  and  slavery  must  be  obeyed." 
Peace  to  his  ashes! 

Not  far  from  General  Montgomery's  monument  is  the  one 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  This  famous 
"United  Irishman"  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  April  24,  1764. 
In  the  course  of  his  membership,  and  leadership,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  for  four  years  endured  the  horrors  of 
the  prisons  of  that  time.  When  he  was  released  he  came  to 
America — that  was  in  1805 — settled  down  in  this  city,  welcomed 
at  once  by  all  its  men  of  distinction,  welcomed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State;  and  here  practiced  law  a  good  many  years, — a  man 
of  great  virtue,  a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence,  a  man  of  brilliant 
mind.  I  tell  you  this  on  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  August,  1 812,  he  received  the  appointment  as  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  happened  that  he  grew  in 
fame,  in  wealth;  that  other  honors  were  offered  to  him,  which 
he  always  declined.  Indeed,  shortly  after  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  attorney-general,  he  suddenly  fell  dead  in  court  defending 
a  case,  and  was  honored  by  all  New  York  at  his  funeral.  His 
monument  which  you  see  here  was  erected  out  of  the  love  and 
regard  of  the  Irish  people  of  the  town.  It  records  his  abilities, 
keeps  his  memory  green,  stands  where  it  does  stand,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  us  sons  of  Ireland.    That  he  was  the  elder  brother 
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of  Robert  Emmet  enhances  the  value  of  his  monument  in  Irish 
eyes. 

Flanking  that  monument  of  Richard  Montgomery  on  the  other 
side  is  a  monument  to  Dr.  William  James  MacNeven.  There 
is  a  singular  oneness  about  those  two  monuments.  The 
monument  to  Dr.  MacNeven  stands  fitly  beside  that  of  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet.  Throughout  life  they  were  warm  friends.  They 
were  born  in  Ireland  within  a  year's  time.  Each  of  them  en- 
dured imprisonment  for  Ireland's  sake  for  four  years.  Dr. 
MacNeven  reached  America  in  1805.  He  practiced  medicine 
here,  lectured  in  the  colleges,  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  highest 
of  his  profession.  He  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight,  and 
departed  'mid  the  good  will,  the  honor  and  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  monument  which  was  later  erected  to  him 
does  nothing  more  than  tell  what  was  thought  of  him  at  the 
time. 

When  Congress  came  to  honor  the  memory  of  Richard  Mont- 
gomery within  a  month  or  two  of  his  death,  it  ordered  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  to,  as  it  said,  "transmit 
to  posterity  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  patriotism,  conduct, 
enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Major-General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery who,  after  a  series  of  successes  amidst  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  31st  December 
*775>  aged  thirty-seven  years." 

On  the  monument  to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  are  the  words 
"In  America,  the  land  of  freedom,  he  found  a  second  country 
which  paid  his  love  by  reverencing  his  genius";  and  of  Dr. 
MacNeven  is  written  "In  America  he  found  a  country  which  he 
loved  as  truly  as  he  did  the  land  of  his  birth." 

But  this  Irish  love  for  America,  this  adoption  of  a  land,  taking 
it  wholly  to  one's  heart, — that  is  instinctively  Irish.  If  there  is 
one  sign  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  it  is  that  on  the 
monument  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  there  is  a  design  of  a  harp 
surmounted  by  an  eagle,  indicative,  the  one  of  Ireland,  the  other 
of 

America;  and  across  that  design  are  two  clasped  hands.  Those 
clasped  hands  suggest  the  love  and  regard  of  the  Irish  for 
America,  and  form  the  only  hyphen  that  Irishmen  in  America 
recognize  (applause). 

I  must  not  occupy  your  time  longer  because  there  are  others 
to  address  you.    The  time  is  short.    I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
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in  this  churchyard  there  are  many  honored  men  of  our  race — par- 
ticularly I  might  mention  the  family  of  William  Constable  who 
was  president  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  years 
1789,  1790  and  1795.  He  and  his  friend  Alexander  Macomb, 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  a  bridge  over  the  Harlem 
river,  represented  the  largest  real  estate  owners  and  holders  in 
this  city  in  their  day.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  one  time  they  made  a  transaction  that  covered 
6,625  square  miles  in  New  York  State — a  large  order  for  that 
time  of  the  development  of  the  country.  But  you  will  hear 
later  to-day  of  some  others  whom  you  will  wish  to  put  in  this 
school  of  honor. 

I  should  like  now,  if  you  please,  to  give  way  to  tjie  distin- 
guished historian,  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

REMARKS  BY  EDWARD  HAGAMAN  HALL. 

As  St.  Paul's  Chapel  was  built  so  that  the  priest  standing 
at  the  altar  should  face  toward  the  east,  so  we,  assembled  at  this 
sacred  place  to-day,  turn  our  thoughts  eastward  to  that  beautiful 
isle  of  the  sea  out  of  which  has  come  so  much  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  upbuilding  of  our  beloved  country. 

My  particular  theme  is  he  whose  body  lies  buried  near  that 
altar  wTith  the  honors  of  the  republic  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1738.*  In  a 
biographical  note  on  page  665  of  Volume  VIII  of  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  born  at  Convoy  House,  the  seat  of  his  father,  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery," near  Raphoe,  County  Donegal,  although  another 
writer  (J.  M.  Harper,  in  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Montgomery 
Siege")  says  he  was  born  near  Feltrim,  Dublin.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Trinity  College,  then  the  only  college  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, and  chose  the  profession  of  arms.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Wolfe  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  but  was  not 
with  Wolfe  when  he  fell  victorious  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in 

*  The  year  is  fixed  by  the  inscription  on  his  monument  which  says  that  when 
he  was  killed  in  December,  1775,  he  was  37  years  old.  In  the  biographical 
note  on  page  665,  of  Volume  VIII  of  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  New  York,  the  date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  December  2,  1736. 
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;»59  as  is  sometimes  stated.  In  1762,  he  received  a  Captaincy 
in  1767  returned  to  Ireland.  Failing  to  attain  the  further 
promotion  which  he  desired,  he  sold  his  commission  in  1772  and 
.  a  me  to  New  York  in  1773.  Here  he  married  Janet,  the  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  sister  of 
Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston,  purchased  a  farm  at  Rhine- 
beck  on  the  Hudson,  built  a  house  and  mill,  and  settled  down  to 
civilian  life  apparently  with  no  further  thought  of  a  military 
career.  He  also  bought,  in  1772,  a  farm  of  75  acres  on  Tetard's 
Hill,  in  Westchester  County  near  King's  Bridge,  upon  which, 
by  an  interesting  coincidence,  Fort  Independence  was  built 
in  1776. 

Destiny,  however,  seems  to  have  determined  for  him  a  military 
career  in  the  cause  of  American  liberties,  and  in  1775  the  elec- 
tors of  Dutchess  County  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
first  provincial  convention  in  New  York  City.  In  May  of  that 
year,  we  find  him  serving  on  a  committee  of  the  convention  with 
Col.  James  Van  Cortlandt,  Colonel  Holmes,  Robert  Yates  and 
Mr.  Glenn  to  survey  the  possibilities  of  erecting  fortifications  at 
King's  Bridge.  He  was  almost  immediately  appointed  a  brig- 
adier general  in  the  army  that  was  being  organized  by  Wash- 
ington and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  while  only  37  years  of  age. 
was  made  a  major  general. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  short 
hut  brilliant  career  in  the  Continental  Army.  You  all  remember, 
how,  when  Washington  and  his  army  were  besieging  Boston  in 
the  winter  of  1775-6,  Montgomery  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Canada.  Montreal  and  St.  John's  had 
fallen  into  the  American  hands,  and  the  bleakest  days  of  Decem- 
ber found  the  patriots  gathered  around  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  heights  of  Quebec. 

Then,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  town 
*vas  assaulted  on  different  sides.  I  have  been  over  the  route 
Montgomery  followed  that  stormy  morning  before  daybreak 
and  know  what  it  was, — down  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  west 
°f  the  city,  through  a  narrow  ravine  to  the  shore  of  the  St.  Law-, 
rence,  thence  eastward  along  a  narrow  road,  shut  in  on  one  side  by 
the  river,  on  the  other  by  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Cape  Diamond, 
the  road  itself  filled  with  snow  knee-deep  and  here  and  there  fur- 
ther blockaded  by  cakes  of  ice  forced  up  from  the  river. 
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Passing  one  barricade  safely,  they  approached  the  second, 
which  was  commanded  by  a  blockhouse  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  road,  now  called  Champlain  Street. 
The  citadel  of  Quebec  was  directly  above  them,  333  feet  above 
the  river. 

The  occupants  of  the  blockhouse,  seeing  dimly  that  men  were 
approaching,  fired  grapeshot  at  random  but  with  deadly  effect 
at  the  approaching  Americans.  Montgomery  fell,  shot  through 
the  head  and  both  thighs;  and  high  up  on  the  precipitous  rocks 
of  Cape  Diamond  the  wayfarers  to-day  may  read  the  sign:  "Mont- 
gomery Fell,  Dec.  31,  I775-" 

James  Thompson,  overseer  of  public  works  of  Quebec  at  that 
time,  has  left  a  journal  in  which  he  tells  of  the  finding  of  Mont- 
gomery's body. 

On  its  having  been  ascertained  that  Montgomery's  division  had  withdrawn, 
a  party  went  out  to  view  the  effects  of  the  shot,  when  as  the  snow  had  fallen 
on  the  previous  night  about  knee-deep,  the  only  part  of  a  body  that  appeared 
above  the  level  of  the  snow  was  that  of  the  general  himself,  whose  hand  and 
part  of  the  left  arm  was  in  an  erect  position.  .  .  .  The  other  bodies  that 
were  found  at  the  moment  were  those  of  his  aides-de-camp  Cheesman  and 
MacPherson  and  one  sergeant.    The  whole  were  frozen  stiff. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Cramahe,  who  had  known  Montgomery 
years  before,  took  charge  of  the  general's  body,  and  it  was  buried 
with  honor  within  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  south  of  the  St. 
Louis  Road  near  the  St.  Louis  gate,  and  by  the  side  of  a  road 
leading  to  the  citadel.  Montgomery's  aides  were  buried  by  his 
side. 

News  of  Montgomery's  death  reached  Congress  January  17, 
1776,  and  on  January  22,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Living- 
ston and  William  Hooper  were  appointed  a  committee  to  recom- 
mend a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory.  On  January  25  they 
made  a  report  which  was  adopted  by  Congress,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  being  not  only  a  tribute  of  gratitude  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  peculiarly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty 
to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  most  durable  monuments  erected  to  their 
honour,  but  also  greatly  conducive  to  inspire  posterity  with  an  emulation  of 
their  illustrious  actions; 

"  Resolved,  That  to  express  the  veneration  of  the  United  Colonies*  for  their 

*  The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  not  yet  been  adopted  and  the 
Americans  were  then  fighting  for  their  rights  as  Colonists  of  Great  Britain. 
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htc  general,  Richard  Montgomery,  and  the  deep  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
many  signal  and  important  services  of  that  gallant  Officer,  who,  after  a  series 
of  successes,  amidst  the  most  discouraging  difficulties,  fell  at  length  in  a  gallant 
attack  upon  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada;  and  for  transmitting  to  future 
ages,  as  examples  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his  patriotism,  conduct,  boldness 
of  enterprize,  insuperable  perseverance  and  contempt  of  danger  and  death;  a 
monument  be  procured  from  Paris,  or  any  other  part  of  France,  with  an  in- 
scription, sacred  to  his  memory,  and  expressive  of  his  amiable  character  and 
heroic  achievements.  And  that  the  Continental  treasurers  be  directed  to 
advance  a  sum  not  exceeding  £300  sterling,  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  (who 
is  desired  to  see  this  resolution  properly  executed)  for  defraying  the  expense 
thereof." 

Thus  the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  soon  to  be  the 
United  States,  ordered  the  first  monument  erected  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  an  American  patriot.  Congress,  the  individual 
states  and  local  communities  have  since  then  erected  many  memo- 
rials to  Revolutionary  heroes,  and  monuments  like  those  to 
Lafayette,  Steuben  and  Kosciuszko  attest  the  contributions  of 
other  nationalities  to  the  achievement  of  American  independence; 
but  it  is  a  signal  distinction  that  the  first  major  general  of  the 
Continental  Army  to  fall  in  battle  and  the  first  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  American  people  represented  in  Congress,  was  the 
Irishman  whose  monument  adorns  the  eastern  porch  of  St. 
Paul's. 

In  1 818,  at  the  request  of  Montgomery's  widow,  the  State  of 
New  York  secured  the  disinterment  of  the  general's  body  and  it 
was  brought  to  New  York  and  reinterred  with  distinguished 
honors  here  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  near  his  monument,  July  8  of 
that  year.  But  MacPherson  and  Cheesman,  his  aides,  and  their 
comrades  who  fell  at  the  same  time,  still  lie  in  Quebec. 

The  burial  of  our  great  men  in  small  churchyards  and  ceme- 
teries scattered  throughout  the  United  States  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  practice  in  England  of  collecting  their  national 
heroes  in  one  place.  It  is  true,  Westminster  Abbey  is  impressive, 
and  he  must  be  callous  who  can  move  among  the  memorials  of 
the  soldiers  and  statesmen,  poets  and  philosophers,  and  bene- 
factors of  all  kinds,  without  emotion;  but  it  is  not  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  numbers  or  the  impressiveness  of  the  form  of  the 
memorials  that  stirs  us,  for  we  pass  the  splendid  tombs  of  the 
kings  without  emotion,  while  the  humbler  memorials  of  those 
who  have  added  to  human  happiness  often  cause  the  heart  to 
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beat  quicker  and  the  tear  to  come  to  the  eye.  After  all,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  stirs  us;  and  here  in  America, 
here  in  our  democratic  country,  we  like  to  take  our  heroes  back 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  homes.  Washington  lies  on  the  rural 
estate  where  he  lived;  and  Lincoln  is  buried  in  the  State  where 
he  felled  trees  and  in  the  city  where  he  passed  the  years  of  his 
manhood.  Hre  around  us  are  memorials  of  Montgomery,  and 
Emmet  and  MacNeven;  while  a  short  distance  away  lie  Hamil- 
ton, Lawrence,  and  many  another.  All  of  these,  here  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  urban  and  rural  cemeteries  throughout  the 
x  country,  are  local  shrines  by  which  our  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy are  inspired. 

Again  I  remember  that  Montgomery's  aides  still  lie  in  foreign 
soil  and  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  pious  duty  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  to  bring  their  bodies  back  too  to  their 
old  homes,  that  their  graves,  like  Montgomery's,  may  be  local 
shrines  of  patriotism? 

But  on  this  occasion,  Montgomery  is  more  to  us  than  an  indi- 
vidual— he  is  a  type  of  that  long  succession  of  splendid  men  who 
have  come  to  this  country  with  liberal  and  progressive  ideas  and 
who  have  contributed  not  only  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  and  States  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world. 
If  the  so-called  "Charter  of  Liberties,"  which  was  only  an  act 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  1683,  but  which  was  directly  in- 
spired and  approved  by  Governor  Dongan,  had  been  approved 
instead  of  vetoed  by  James  II,  it  is  probable  that  the  American 
Revolution  would  never  have  taken  place,  for  it  embodied  all 
the  principles  of  representative  local  government  by  the  colonies. 
When  the  American  Revolution  came,  two  of  the  foremost  patri- 
ots in  this  State  were  two  other  men  of  Irish  blood,  Generals 
James  and  George  Clinton.  George  Clinton  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  and  James'  son,  De  Witt,  was 
governor  of  the  State,  mayor  of  this  city,  and  the  animating 
spirit  in  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  which,  more  than  any 
one  thing,  changed  New  York  from  the  second  to  the  first  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  Irishman, 
Christopher  Colles,  who  originated  the  idea  of  linking  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic,  and  still  another  son  of  Irish 
parentage  gave  practical  steam  navigation  to  the  world,  and 
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has  contributed  inestimably  to  the  bringing  together  of  the 
corners  of  the  earth.* 

And  the  list  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

Now  the  question  arises  on  an  occasion  like  this  whether  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  memories  and  distinctions  of  any  particular 
nationality.  If  there  is  no  question  of  divided  allegiance  to  this 
country  involved — and  there  never  has  been  with  our  citizens 
of  Irish  antecedents — I  say  it  is  well.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
what  the  United  States  owes  to  the  countries  of  the  old  world, 
and  we  are  apt  to  become  self-sufficient  and  think  that  we  have 
made  ourselves  what  we  are.  It  is  our  duty  to  pause  once  in  a 
while  and  think  with  appreciation  of  what  we  have  inherited 
from  the  ages  before  America  was  peopled  by  white  men  and 
what  we  owe  to  the  learning,  the  art,  the  patriotism,  the  philan- 
thropy, and  the  sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  come 
to  our  shores  from  distant  lands.  To-day,  we  cannot  forget  how 
Ireland  kept  burning  the  torch  of  learning  in  those  distant  ages 
when  it  flickered  on  the  continent;  how  at  one  time  men  went 
from  England  and  the  continent  to  Ireland  to  study;  how,  when 
schools  were  suppressed  by  an  oppressive  government,  the 
teacher  gathered  his  pupils  around  him  in  the  concealment  of 
the  hedge  and  continued  to  teach  them;  how  Ireland  maintained 
Christianity,  and  how  she  has  done  a  thousand  other  things 
which  have  contributed  to  the  advancing  civilization  of  the 
world. 

Keeping  alive  such  memories  as  these, — the  memories  of  our 
debt  to  all  nations  and  the  debt  of  all  nations  to  each  other, — - 
tends  to  promote  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  will 
be  one  factor  contributing  to  universal  peace  if  such  an  end  can 
ever  be  attained. 

When  we  recall  the  deeds  of  our  great  men,  let  us  take  care 
that  the  singer  is  worthy  of  his  song;  let  the  poet  be  worthy  of 
his  poem;  let  the  historian  be  worthy  of  the  history  which  he  cele- 
brates; let  the  citizen  be  worthy  of  the  citizenship  which  he  en- 
joys. 

And  when  we  meet  among  the  monuments  and  physical  memo- 
r*als  of  our  departed  great  ones,  let  us  realize  the  truth  of  what 
1  acitus  said  in  his  apostrophe  to  Agricola,  when  he  said : 

'I  would  not  forbid  the  likenesses  which  are  fashioned  in 

*  Robert  Fulton. 
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marble  and  bronze;  but  the  faces  of  men  and  the  images  of  faces 
are  weak  and  perishable  things.  The  form  of  the  soul  is  ever- 
lasting. You  cannot  hold  and  express  it  by  art  in  a  foreign 
material.  Whatever  we  loved  in  Agricola,  whatever  we  admired, 
abides  and  will  abide  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  the  fame  of  noble 
deeds,  throughout  the  eternity  of  the  ages." 

Mr.  Clarke:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  We  shall  now  hear  from 
Dr.  Frank  Bergen  Kelley.  an  authority  on  the  history  of  New 
York.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  City  History  Club,  and 
author  of  a  very  remarkable  and  very  fine  Guide  to  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Frank  Bergex  Kelley:  I  feel  proud  and  honored  to 
have  been  invited  to  address  the  members  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  have  ac- 
cepted if  it  had  been  Irish  American  or  if  there  had  been  a  hyphen 
in  the  name.  For  though  my  mother's  people  were  of  early 
Dutch  ancestry  and  my  father  was  born  in  Swords  near  Dublin 
both  my  parents  and  myself  have  always  been  most  loyal  Amer- 
icans, thinking  far  more  of  our  own  land  than  of  the  lands  of  our 
ancestors. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  address  a  Society  whose  object  is  to 
make  better  known  the  Irish  chapter  in  American  history  and 
to  honor  Irishmen  who  have  honored  America. 

Is  it  not  curious  and  interesting  and  should  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  pride  to  all  loyal  American  Irish  tha*^  three  most  prominent 
spots  in  this  sacred  ground  are  occupied  by  shafts  to  the  memory 
of  Irishmen:  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery 
and  Dr.Wm.  J.MacXeven:  The  remains  of  General  Montgomery 
rest  under  the  chancel  and  those  of  Dr.  MacXeven  in  a  well  cared 
for  grave  in  a  quiet  little  cemetery  on  the  shores  of  Bowery  Bay, 
while  Emmet's  lie  in  St.  Mark's  Churchyard. 

People  have  said  Xew  York  is  so  big  and  so  cosmopolitan  and 
so  commercial  and  sordid — that  it  has  no  real  civic  spirit  or 
local  patriotism.  But  it  is  really  remarkable  to  learn  how  much 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  been  brave  and  loyal.  More  than  fifty  tablets  to  mark 
sites  of  the  homes  of  great  men  or  historic  deeds  have  been  placed 
between  Duane  Street  and  Battery  Park,  not  to  speak  of  nearly 
half  as  many  more  commemorative  statues  and  monuments. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  buildings  disappeared  in  the  great 
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fires  of  1776,  1777  and  1835,  most  of  the  other  houses  have  given 
way  before  the  march  of  business.  But  still  there  remain  St. 
Paul's,  Fraunces'  Tavern  and  the  old  houses  at  124  William 
Street  to  remind  us  of  Revolutionary  days.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  much  has  been  written  and  said  to  interest  New 
Yorkers  in  the  early  history  and  traditions  of  their  city  and  it 
has  been  the  particular  aim  of  the  City  History  Club  to  gather 
children  and  older  people  into  self  governing  clubs  to  lead  them 
to  become  better  citizens  by  recounting  stories  of  the  past  and 
the  deeds  of  those  who  have  tried  to  make  New  York  better. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  illustrate  my  talk  w'ith  lantern  slides 
and  should  be  glad  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  guide  a  party 
of  this  Society  to  visit  and  study  some  of  the  early  portions  of 
our  historic  city. 

(Here  the  speaker  explained  in  detail  the  points  of  the  itiner- 
ary in  the  official  program.) 

Mr.  Clarke  :  Thanking  Dr.  Kelley  for  his  interesting  talk, 
I  am  sure  that  I  can  say  for  the  Society  that  we  shall  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society  with  Dr.  Kelley  present 
to  tell  us  further  interesting  facts  about  this  great  city;  and  the 
Society  will  uphold  me  in  saying  that  we  will  heartily  join  in  any- 
thing undertaken  in  this  spirit  for  guarding  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  of  the  past  as  a  means  of  reminding  men  to  honor  the 
patriot  wmerever  citizenship  is  uplifted.  It  shall  be  a  signal  the 
world  over  for  men  to  be  better  and  do  better  and  to  aspire  to 
better  things. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien  is  on  the  pro- 
gram to  deliver  here  an  address  regarding  the  distinguished 
New  Yorker,  Hercules  Mulligan,  but  we  have  decided,  on  account 
of  the  itinerary  we  have  to  make,  to  reserve  his  address  until  after 
the  luncheon  at  Fraunces'  Tavern  where  it  may  be  listened  to 
at  leisure.  He  has  unearthed  a  mass  of  interesting  matter  regard- 
ing this  New  Yorker  of  colonial  times. 

And  now  1  shall  ask  Mr.  Kinsley,  the  chairman  of  the  Field 
Day  Committee,  to  take  charge  of  us  and  lead  us  in  the  right 
path. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'Briex:  I  wish  to  make  an  announcement. 
We  have  present  a  number  of  persons  whom  we  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  at  the  luncheon  where  the  facts 
regarding  Hercules  Mulligan's  career  will  be  told.    I  wish  to  say 
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that  the  Society  is  to  publish  the  romantic  story  of  Hercules 
Mulligan,  so  that  all  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  some- 
thing of  the  career  of  this  unknown  Irish  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary times,  who  lived  here  for  four  score  years  and  yet  is 
absolutely  ignored  by  the  American  historians. 

Mr.  Kinsley:  We  are  slightly  behind  schedule,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  you  will  go  as  quickly  as  convenient  to  the  City 
Hall  where  the  busses  will  be  found.  We  are  to  stop  on  the  City 
Hall  steps  to  be  photographed.  Then  we  are  to  be  received  by 
the  city  officials,  visiting  the  building,  and  passing  upstairs  to 
the  Governor's  room. 

The  party  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  City  Hall,  on  the  steps  of 
which  a  large  group  was  formed  and  a  photograph  was  taken 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Levins. 

An  agreeable  half  hour  was  spent  in  the  Governor's  room  of 
the  City  Hall  where  Dr.  Kelley  spoke  briefly  and  introduced 
the  custodian  of  the  room  who  described  the  objects  of  interest 
it  contains. 

To  Mr.  William  J.  Kinsley,  chairman  of  the  committee  upon 
the  Field  Day,  and  to  Mr.  P.  Joseph  Scully,  City  Clerk,  was  due 
the  pleasure  of  a  reception  by  Mayor  Mitchel,  Comptroller 
Prendergast,  Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  Mr.  George  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  President  Mathewson,  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and 
Lewis  A.  Pounds,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  The 
mayor  briefly  addressed  the  visitors  and  welcomed  them  on 
behalf  of  his  associate  city  officers  who  had  interrupted  their  sit- 
ting as  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  one  of  the  busiest  days  of  the 
year,  to  show  the  Society  this  courtesy. 

His  Honor  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  so  large  and  repre- 
sentative a  group  of  both  men  and  women  from  an  organization 
so  greatly  interested  in  American  history  as  is  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member. 

The  Mayor  then  introduced  Comptroller  Prendergast,  who, 
in  a  graceful  speech,  referred  to  his  membership  in  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society,  and  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Society  more  frequently.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast complimented  the  Society  on  its  work  in  general,  and  this 
work  of  the  Annual  Field  Day  in  particular.  He  said  he  was 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  McAneny  was  then  intro- 
duced and  welcomed  the  gathering  most  cordially.  He  invited 
all  present  to  inspect  the  various  parts  of  the  City  Hall,  and  espe- 
cially its  historical  relics.  He  was  extremely  felicitous  in  his 
references  to  the  Society  and  the  fine  delegation  present.  He 
praised  the  interest  in  . historic  investigation,  especially  in  Xew 
York  City  history,  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  and 
wished  the  Society  godspeed  in  its  work. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  the  party  boarded  three  motor- 
busses  which  comfortably  accommodated  sixty  persons  bound  on 
the  sight-seeing  tour.  Headed  by  the  bus  in  which  Dr.  Kelley 
rode,  the  following  itinerary  was  accomplished:  Up  Broadway 
to  Duane  Street,  to  West  Street;  south  to  Vesey  Street,  through 
Vesey  Street  to  Broadway  and  to  Trinity  Church,  where  the 
passengers  alighted  and.  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien.  Historiographer  of  the  Society,  visited 
the  churchyard.  Many  monuments  and  graves  with  which  asso- 
ciations are  connected,  engaged  the  interest  of  the  party  for 
about  half  an  hour,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  vault  of 
Hercules  Mulligan.  The  party  re-embarked  and  the  tour  con- 
tinued up  Broadway  and  west  through  Wall  Street,  to  South 
Street,  and  thence  to  Battery  Park.  Here  the  busses  were  dis- 
missed. Dr.  Kelley  directed  attention  to  the  points  of  interest, 
in  the  vicinity  including  the  former  Castle  Garden,  now  the 
Aquarium,  and  the  monuments  in  Battery  Park.  The  party 
then  went  to  Fraunces'  Tavern,  where  about  ninety  persons 
sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  building, 
reserved  for  the  Society. 

At  the  guest  table  were:  Joseph  F.  Daly.  John  Jerome  Rooney, 
Franklin  M.  Danaher.  Hugh  Hastings,  President-General  Clarke, 
Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Mrs.  Fanning,  great  grand-daughter 
and  Miss  Fanning,  great  great  granddaughter  of  Hercules 
Mulligan. 

After  luncheon  the  President  addressed  the  company  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Clarke:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  rise  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  our  highly  successful  Field  Day.  (Applause.)  It 
does  one  good  to  cast  one's  eye  from  this  end  of  the  room  on  the 
galaxy  of  womanly  beauty  and  assembly  of  masculine  brains; 
and  I  only  wish  to  say  just  now,  apropos  of  the  Society,  that 
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every  effort  which  can  be  extended  in  its  behalf  for  the  in- 
crease of  its  membership  and  the  advancement  of  its  task  should 
be  boldly  made  by  all  within  sound  of  my  voice,  encouraged  by 
a  Field  Day  like  this,  where  we  traverse  ground  well  known  to 
all  of  us,  but  whose  historic  sites  and  importance  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  few  of  us.  Right  at  your  hands  lie  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  Society  by  interesting  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  getting  them  to  interest  theirs. 
There  is  a  very  wide  Irish  population  in  the  United  States — Irish, 
and  what  you  might  call  diminishing  Irish;  that  is  to  say  Irish 
families  that  are  becoming  imbued  with  new  strains  of  blood  from 
the  German  and  Italian  and  other  sources — even  English  and 
Scotch.  But  to  all  of  these  the  plea  that  the  Irish  chapter  of 
American  history  should  be  written  fully,  completely  and  with- 
out exaggeration,  should  appeal. 

We  passed  to-day  the  gate  of  the  Aquarium.  You  were  shown 
its  two  ponderous  doors  that  bring  back  the  time  when  it  was  a 
fort;  but  over  the  sill  of  that  door  two  million  sons  and  daughters 
of  Ireland  passed — with  the  sunlight  of  hope  on  their  faces, 
passed  to  meet  the  new  world,  passed  with  their  arms  extended 
in  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  full  of  desire  to  love  and  be  loved ;  and 
after  a  long  time  of  struggle  and  trial,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Irish  race  in  America  has  made  good.  Therefore,  when  we  look 
upon  the  fruition  of  the  present,  it  is  desirable  that  by  a  little 
of  that  mental  strain  which  takes  pride  in  the  backward  look, 
we  should  turn  in  pride  and  affection  toward  the  early  footsteps 
of  our  race  on  this  great  continent;  and  when  we  there  find  Irish- 
men of  talent  and  voice  and  heart  and  courage  in  the  high  places 
of  honor,  they  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  world.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  not  in  this  city  of  New  York  of  five  mil- 
lions of  people,  more  than  perhaps  100,000  who  know  the  name 
of  Thomas  Dongan,  and  of  those  who  know  the  name  of  Thomas 
Dongan  as  an  English  speaking  governor  of  New  York,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  knows  that  he  was  an  Irishman  born  in  County 
Kildare;  that  his  youth  was  a  martial  youth;  that,  in  the  way  of 
the  Catholic  young  gentleman  of  Ireland  of  that  period,  he  went 
to  France  for  his  military  training;  that  he  fought  all  through 
great  wars  under  the  celebrated  Marshal  Turenne.  When  he 
came  to  America  as  governor  of  the  colony  and  vice-admiral  of 
the  navy,  it  was  because  he  came  as  the  representative  of  the 
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Duke  of  York,  who  was  afterwards  James  II,  and  had  been  his 
friend  and  companion  in  his  days  in  France.  Now,  from  this 
merely  dull  name,  "Thomas  Dongan,"  we  come  to  see  some- 
thing human  emerge.  Such  a  human  being  did  emerge,  and  we 
suddenly  find  the  man  with  all  the  courtliness  of  the  best  court 
in  Europe  at  the  time, — the  Court  of  France, — and  all  the  dash 
of  the  soldier  and  all  the  savoir  faire  of  the  fairly  informed  busi- 
ness man.  The  records  show  that  he  was  an  extremely  popular 
man;  that  he  wrapped  no  icy  cloak  of  office  about  him  to  keep 
off  the  people,  as  so  many  officials  did;  nothing  flashy  in  word 
or  speech;  and  when  he  set  about  giving  the  charter  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  New  York,  which  then  included  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  is  now  known  as  New  York — it  included 
islands  of  Massachusetts — he  filled  with  such  generous  fine 
feeling  its  contents,  that  had  such  a  charter  prevailed,  had  it 
existed  in  all  its  fullness  and  been  administered  in  all  its  fullness, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  there  would  have  been  no  Revolution  against 
Great  Britain.  The  royal  veto  of  the  charter  was  one  of  those 
short-sighted  things  done  in  the  ignorance  of  bigotry  and  in  the 
pride  of  self-conceit.  All  the  endeavors  which  he  made  to 
bring  the  people  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  and  other  colonies 
to  a  condition  of  self-respect  and  of  human  dignity  and  not  of 
pride,  were  overturned  in  a  night  because  the  wrong  king  crossed 
the  river  Boyne!  (Laughter.)  The  wrong  king,  I  mean,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

One  interesting  little  fact  about  Dongan  I  came  across  in  look- 
ing into  his  life  and  activities.  He  once  wrote  a  letter  to  a  very 
high  personage  in  England  and  recommended  that  "a  search 
should  be  made  through  Ireland,  for,  no  doubt,  if  they  went 
through  there,  they  would  find  a  great  number  of  men  in  Ireland 
who  were  pretenders  to  estates" — that  is  to  say,  men  who  had 
had  estates  stolen  from  them  by  the  virtuous  English  govern- 
ment and  tried  to  get  them  back.  He  recommended  that  as 
many  of  such  pretenders  as  the  king  could  locate,  be  sent  here  in 
as  large  numbers  as  possible,  and  that  "they  would  find  a  happy 
home  here  and  be  no  further  charge  there."  As  I  have  said,  the 
wrong  king  crossed  the  Boyne  and  that  beautiful  project  came  to 
naught.  Just  fancy,  if  there  had  been  three  or  four  thousand 
stalwart,  intelligent  Irishmen  sent  to  New  York  in  1688,  what 
chance  would  any  other  nationality  in  the  world  have  to  get  upon 
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the  police  force  of  New  York?  (Laughter.)  After  all  we  must 
accept  the  doings  of  Providence  just  as  they  come. 

Happily  we  are  seated  here  in  Fraunces'  Tavern,  the  site  of  so 
many  fine  happenings  in  our  history.  In  the  room  below,  George 
Washington  bade  farewell  to  his  ofhcers;  and,  when  you  are  talk- 
ing of  the  history  back  a  hundred  years  or  so  of  New  York,  you 
have  only  to  look  out  of  the  windows  of  Fraunces'  Tavern  to  see 
where  it  was.  Governor  Dongan's  residence  and  fort  were  just 
around  the  corner  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day— he  became  the  Earl  of  Limerick  before  he  died — he  would 
come  around  and  sit  down  with  us  and  wish  well  to  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society. 

I  say  again,  let  us  borrow  one  word  from  the  war  of  to-day; 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  make  a  ''drive"  for  increased  membership 
of  this  Society.  We  have  some  ardent  workers,  but  not  enough. 
I  am  sure  that,  in  looking  over  your  friends  you  will  find  people 
as  admirably  suited  to  push  along  the  interests  as  this  Society 
as  Mr.  O'Brien,  our  historiographer,  as  Mr.  Kinsley,  the  model 
chairman  of  the  Field  Day  of  to-day  (applause),  as  Judge  Rooney, 
as  Mr.  Lenehan,  as  Captain  O'Brien, — all  of  those  men  are  vet- 
erans in  the  art  of  bringing  in  new  members — and  as  to  the  won- 
derful Miss  Levins,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  I  have  to  take 
off  mv  hat  and  bow  three  times  very  deeply  to  her.  (Applause.) 

There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  has  a  story  to  tell  and  I  can  say 
it  is  a  very  fascinating  story,  the  introduction  of  a  new  hero  of 
Gotham  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hercules  Mulligan;  and  I  ask  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  tell  us  further  about  him. 

Mr.  M.  J  .O'Brien :  Mr.  President-General:  Within  the  short 
space  of  time  at  my  disposal,  I  can  only  tell  you  in  a  few  brief, 
perhaps  disjointed  sentences,  the  salient  features  of  the  career  of 
this  highly  interesting  and  unique  and  hitherto  unknown  charac- 
ter in  American  history,  Hercules  Mulligan. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  American  records  of  the  Co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary'  periods  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed, 
from  time  to  time,  instances  of  men  whose  activities  in  the  po- 
litical or  military  affairs  of  the  day,  in  fact  some  who  rendered 
signal  services  to  their  country,  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  while 
with  others  less  worthy,  covered  perhaps  with  vicarious  glory, 
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their  names  are  household  words  in  the  particular  localities  in 
which  they  lived.  Such  a  forgotten  hero  we  find  in  the  person  of 
Hercules  Mulligan,  who  settled  in  the  City  of  Xew  York  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  prior  to  the  Revolution,  who  was 
active  in  the  political  agitation  which  preceded  that  momentous 
conflict,  not  alone  as  a  member  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  but  of 
several  important  Revolutionary  Committees  and  who  ran  one  of 
the  greatest  risks  of  the  soldier's  career,  that  of  prying  into  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  secretly  supplying  the  information 
to  the  opposing  forces.  Why  a  man  of  this  stamp  remains  in 
obscurity  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  Mulligan  family  has  occupied  a  definite  place  in  Irish 
history.  O'Hart  says  they  were  originally  a  Tyrone  clan  and  he 
enumerates  them  among  the  "Principal  Families  of  Ulster." 
Irish  genealogists  also  show  that  in  ancient  days  the  heads  of  the 
Sept  were  located  in  the  counties  of  Derry,  Mayo  and  Cavan  and 
they  are  coupled  with  the  O'Dalys  and  O'Farrellys  as  "Heredi- 
tary- Bards  to  O'Reilly."  The  O'Mulligans.  in  fact,  are  enumer- 
ated among  the  bardic  families  of  Ireland  as  far  back  as  the  ninth 
century.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  or  parentage  of 
Hercules  Mulligan,  but  according  to  family  records  preserved  by 
his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Mulligan  Fanning,  whom  we 
have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  on  this  occasion,  he  was  born 
at  Coleraine,  County  Antrim,  in  the  year  1740.  His  parents 
were  Hugh  and  Sarah  (Cooke)  Mulligan,  both  natives  of  Cole- 
raine. In  various  records  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  I  find  refer- 
ences to  his  father  and  to  his  brothers,  Hugh  and  Cooke  Mulligan. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Council  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  as  well  in  the  lists  of 
"Freemen"  of  the  city  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  All  three  brothers  were  prosperous  merchants,  located 
not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  spot  where  we  are  now  gathered. 

As  early  as  1 77 1 ,  I  find  Hercules  Mulligan  mentioned  as 
"Xew  York's  most  fashionable  merchant  tailor,"  on  Queen 
(now  Pearl)  Street,  in  which  year  his  name  appears  in  the  records 
of  the  Register  of  the  City  and  County  of  Xew  York  as  the  pur- 
chaser for  £1,500  of  a  house  and  lot  in  Smith  (now  Xassau) 
Street  from  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Robert  James  Living- 
ston. In  1774,  he  was  in  business  in  Water  Street  and  according 
to  "The  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  Chief 
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Justice  George  Shea  of  the  United  States  Marine  Court,  "Alex- 
ander Hamilton  made  his  home  with  the  Mulligan  family  in 
Water  Street  in  1774."  In  the  New  York  newspapers  as  early 
as  1773  I  find  advertisements  by  Hercules  Mulligan.  He  was 
then  an  ardent  young  Irishman  and  as  events  proved,  he  was  no 
lover  of  British  rule,  so  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  he  early  identified  himself  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  was  a  participant 
in  the  historic  fight  between  the  "Liberty  Boys"  and  British 
soldiers  on  "Golden  Hill,"  where  the  first  blood  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  shed.    That  was  on  the  18th  of  January,  1770. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  came  to  America  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1772,  he  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Nicholas 
Cruger  to  several  prominent  persons  in  New  York,  among  them 
Hugh  Mulligan,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kort- 
right  of  New  York,  to  which  firm  Hamilton's  father  had  consigned 
a  cargo  of  West  Indian  produce,  directing  that  it  be  sold  and  dis- 
posed of  for  the  support  and  education  of  Alexander.  Through 
this  means  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  Mulligan  family 
and  Hamilton,  which  was  destined  to  last,  and  did  last,  until  the 
tragic  death  of  the  great  statesman  by  a  bullet  from  the  pistol  of 
Aaron  Burr  on  the  12th  of  July.  1804.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton, 
in  her  great  work,  "The  Conqueror,  Being  the  True  and  Romantic 
Story  of  Alexander  Hamilton."  says  that  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction referred  to  was  addressed  to  Hercules  Mulligan,  but  I 
believe  that  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to  his 
brother,  Hugh.  Mrs.  Atherton  states  that  the  first  person  upon 
whom  Hamilton  called  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  Hercules 
Mulligan! 

John  Church  Hamilton,  in  his  life  of  his  distinguished  father, 
says  that  Alexander  lived  with  Hercules  Mulligan  during  his 
schooldays  at  King's  College,  and  this  statement  is  also  made  by 
several  other  authorities.  John  C.  Hamilton  and  Chief  Justice 
Shea  both  inform  us  that  "when  Hamilton  came  to  reside  in 
New  York  it  was  at  Mulligan's  house  he  made  his  home";  that 
"Mulligan  became  very  active  about  this  time  in  the  politics  of 
the  Revolution;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
in  August,  1776,  he  was  captured  while  leaving  New  York  and 
detained  in  the  city  during  the  war."    Both  say  that"  when  Ham- 
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ilton  received  in  1777  his  appointment  to  Washington's  staff, 
Nfulligan  became  the  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  this  city  and  furnished  him  with  most  impor- 
tant intelligence."  That,  "at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  Washing- 
ton re-entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  American  army,  he 
showed  his  approbation  and  respect  for  Mr.  Mulligan  by  taking 
his  first  breakfast  there  with  him." 

Mrs.  Fanning  has  in  her  possession  at  the  present  moment  the 
very  chair  in  which  Washington  sat  at  the  Mulligan  home  at 
23  Queen  Street,  New  York,  on  that  occasion,  and  another  of 
Hercules'  descendants,  a  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  this  city,  has  the 
plate  used  by  the  great  Washington.  Both  of  these  relics  have 
been  handed  down  in  the  family  and  have  been  preserved  with 
loving  care  and  pride  among  many  other  memorials  of  the  past, 
and  will  form  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  story  of 
Hercules  Mulligan  which  the  Society  intends  to  publish.  In  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  and  in  Force's  American  Archives,  I  find 
the  name  of  Hercules  Mulligan  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Observation,  organized  in  this  city  on  November  22,  1774;  of 
the  General  Committee,  or  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  formed 
on  May  I,  1775 ;  and  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  formed 
on  November  22,  1775.  He  also  signed  the  historic  "Call  for  a 
Provincial  Congress  by  the  Citizens  of  New  York,"  issued  on 
April  26,  1775,  and  served  on  several  sub-committees.  On  the 
lists  of  names  comprising  these  Revolutionary  Committees  his 
name  appears  among  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York 
of  the  time,  among  them  such  men  as  John  Jay,  the  famous 
Livingstons,  the  Roosevelts.  the  Beekmans,  Ludlows,  DeLan- 
ceys,  Duanes,  Van  Cortlandts,  Lispenards  and  others  who  are 
mentioned  in  New  York  history  as  its  foremost  citizens  and  its 
leaders  of  public  opinion.  As  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  the 
fearless  patriot  that  he  was,  I  may  mention  that  when  the  statue 
of  the  English  King,  George  III.  was  torn  from  its  pedestal  on 
Bowling  Green  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  Hercules  Mulligan  and 
his  friend,  William  Mooney,  were  among  the  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

There  is  every  reason  for  saying  that  Hercules  Mulligan  was 
an  important  man  in  the  community  at  this  time.  I  have 
gathered  an  immense  amount  of  data  concerning  his  romantic 
career,  and  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  relate  it  on  this  occasion.  I 
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have  followed  his  career  in  New  York  after  the  war  and  I  assure 
you  his  story  is  the  most  interesting  of  any  Irishman  of  the  time 
who  came  to  America.  In  1773.  he  married  Elizabeth  Sanders, 
whose  sister  became  the  wife  of  John  William  Livingston.  Hi? 
business  was  on  lower  Broadway,  on  Nassau  Street  and  on  the 
corner  of  Vesey  Street  and  Broadway  at  various  times.  He  died 
in  1825  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  churchyard.  At  the  present 
time,  the  vault  where  his  remains  lie  is  directly  under  the  chancel 
of  Trinity  Church.  The  Mulligan  family  vault  we  saw  to-day 
when  passing  through  Trinity  churchyard,  but  the  body  of  Her- 
cules was  not  buried  there,  but  in  the  Sanders'  vault,  which  was 
then  at  the  Church  Street  side  of  the  cemetery.  I  have  examined 
numerous  original  records  to  find  this  information  and  have 
properly  authenticated  all  statements  regarding  his  career  which 
I  hope  will  appear  in  book  form  very  soon.  Why  he  has  been 
ignored  in  history  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  for  it  is  certain 
that  less  deserving  historical  characters  have  been  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  of  enduring  fame. 

But  probably  his  Irish  name  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
for  unfortunately  it  is  only  too  true  that  much  prejudice  has 
crept  into  the  minds  of  some  of  our  American  historians.  His 
story  has  been  buried  in  obscurity  all  these  years  and  I  think  it  a 
standing  reproach  to  American  Irishmen  that  such  an  historic 
character  has  been  so  long  neglected.  His  career  is  assuredly  a 
lost  chapter  in  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  his  associates  were  those  whom  the  people  trusted ;  with  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  he  was  active,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  honored  by  the  immortal  Washington.  Those  of  whom  as 
much  can  be  said  are  few  indeed.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  he  is  numbered  among  the  unknown,  the 
unhonored  and  the  unsung.  It  is  time  indeed  that  his  memory 
was  revived  and  that  in  this  the  city  of  his  home  for  nearly  four 
score  of  years,  some  memorial  should  be  erected  to  commemorate 
his  services  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  and  his  love.  He  is 
worthy  of  honor  by  all  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or  re- 
ligion. As  the  secret  agent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
patriot  forces  in  this  city,  he  performed  a  most  dangerous  serv- 
ice and  ran  the  risk  of  certain  death  if  detected  by  the  enemy, 
and  such  unselfish  devotion  surely  merits  a  less  obscure  recog- 
nition than  has  been  accorded  him  in  the  pages  of  American 
history. 
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Mr.  Clarke:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  for  the  wonderful  talk  he  has  given  us,  because  it  is  the 
concentration  of  months  of  labor,  done  as  only  he  apparently 
knows  how  to  do  it.  Now  his  suggestions  are  all  good.  We  are 
going — the  Society  is  going  to  print  the  result  of  his  labors  at 
length,  in  a  book  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that,  with  the  enthusiasm  which  that  will  arouse  some- 
thing further  will  be  done  and  that  the  name  of  Hercules  Mulligan 
will  endure  in  marble  or  bronze  before  very  long.  But  before 
doing  so  we  must  admit  Hercules  Mulligan  into  the  heaven  of 
American  Irish,  among  those  whom  we  wish  to  honor.  All  in 
favcr  say  "aye";  ("aye"!  "aye"!).  On  the  contrary — no  one 
would  dare!  (Laughter.)  And  I  shall  ask  those  good  ladies, 
representatives  of  the  Mulligan  family,  if  they  will  not  kindly 
rise  and  allow  us  to  do  homage  to  them.  (x\pplause.) 

In  the  fold  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  as  you 
know*,  we  have  members  from  many  States  and  from  many  towns 
in  many  States;  and,  although  Albany  is  not  exactly  a  foreign 
country  (laughter)  still  it  is  a  little  outside  the  bailiwick.  We 
have  with  us  Mr.  Hugh  Hastings  (applause)  who  has  that  beau- 
tiful double  quality  of  being  American  and  Irish  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  have.  He  is  one  of  ourselves,  but  is  here  as  no  less 
than  the  representative  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  may  say  that  I  have  known  the  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings 
for  over  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  and  that  before  I  knewr  him  I 
was  acquainted  with  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings,  who 
owned  and  conducted  a  splendid  daily  newspaper  called  The 
Commercial  Advertiser;  and — peace  to  the  ashes  of  Hugh  Hast- 
ings,— he  was  at  once  a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  literature  and 
a  man  of  wit  (applause) ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  say  the  same  of 
his  nephew.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hastings:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the 
president  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  most  cordially  welcome  you  to  Fraunces'  Tavern.  I  don't 
propose  to  make  a  speech — I  couldn't  if  I  tried.  But  a  few- 
points  have  come  to  me  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Irish  and  the 
neglect  and  the  discrimination,  I  might  say,  against  them  that 
I,  as  an  American  to  begin  with  and  as  an  Irishman  in  the  next 
place,  resent.  I  allude  first  to  the  Civil  War.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  Irish  Brigade  got  within 
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thirty-six  feet  of  the  stone  wail  at  Marye's  Heights.  Some 
people  ask  "How  do  you  know  it  was  the  Irish?"  Because  they 
put  sprigs  of  boxwood  in  their  hats  and  were  so  identified  after- 
wards. No  other  organization  got  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  Irish  Brigade. 

At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  we  all  remember  how  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Irish  Brigade,  before  the  terrific  attack  made  at  the 
wheat  field,  selected  a  tremendous  boulder  on  which  he  stood  and 
shrived  the  entire  brigade  and  all  others  within  reach  of  his 
voice — with  minie  balls  whistling  about  his  head  and  shells  burst- 
ing over  them  at  the  time. 

There's  another  little  incident  in  connection  with  that  battle- 
field which  my  friend  Dr.  Nagle  will  recall.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
State  of  New  York  dedicated  a  very  beautiful  monument  to 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb  at  what  was  called  the  Bloody  Angle 
which  received  the  brunt  of  Pickett's  charge.  The  Webb  brigade 
was  at  first  commanded  by  an  Irishman,  General  Joshua  T. 
O'Neill.  "Paddy"  O'Neill,  as  he  was  called,  had  been  with 
Meade,  and  General  Webb  detailed  him  to  command  the  brigade. 
The  72d  Pennsylvania  was  the  center  regiment  of  this  brigade. 
They  were  falling  back  from  the  stone  wall  in  order  to  escape  the 
showers  from  Cushing's  guns  which  might  have  injured  or  killed. 
When  Pickett  broke  through,  General  Webb  called  upon  the  J2d 
to  advance  to  their  original  position.  They  refused  to  do  it. 
He  called  on  the  Tammany  regiment,  the  42d  Regiment  of  New 
York,  and  they  went  down  on  double  quick  time  and  held  this 
position.  When  the  time  came,  New  York  was  a  little  slow  in 
putting  up  its  monument,  and  the  72d  put  its  monument  on  its 
original  position,  so  that  when  the  42d  appeared  on  the  scene,  they 
were  directed  by  the  commission  to  put  their  monument  on  the 
second  line  where  they  were  originally.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  in  the  superior  court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  decided,  in  so 
far  as  the  72d  Pennsylvania  had  held  that  position  originally  and 
had  been  ordered  away  by  their  general,  they  were  entitled  to 
have  their  monuments  where  they  were,  while  the  42d  New  York 
had  to  content  itself  with  its  position  on  the  second  line;  and 
there  it  is  to-day,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  on 
the  field. 

In  regard  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  there  were  two  Irish  regiments  who  came  over  with  the 
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French  contingent — Gillen's  and  Walsh's;  and  the  French  have 
got  their  own  way  of  writing  Irish  names,  which  doesn't  however 
quite  surpass  the  Dutch.  Gillespie  is  spelled  in  eighteen  differ- 
ent ways!  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  but  it  is  so.  I  won't  read 
them  all  for  you.  "Paul  Sweeney"  is  spelled  "Swingny!" 
(laughter);  "Dennis  McDwyer"  is  spelled  "Denis  Dover." 
which  we  can  understand  as  the  French  pronunciation  could 
easily  transform  "Dwyer"  into  "Dover";  Mr.  Lynch — Isidore 
Lynch,  by  the  way,  I  wonder  where  he  came  from  (laughter) — 
is  spelled  "Linck!" 

In  West  Point  you  will  find  a  tombstone  there  to  the  memory 
of  Ensign  Dominick  Trant  of  the  9th  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  7th  of  November  1782  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age.  This  youth  was  a  native  of  Cork  in  Ireland, 
which  place  he  quitted  with  a  thirst  for  military  glory  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  embrace  the  American  cause. 

With  Mr.  Hercules  Mulligan  when  associated  with  Washing- 
ton, there  were  two  other  distinguished  Irish  gentlemen:  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Moylan  and  John  Fitzgerald.  Moylan  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Philadelphia. 
Colonel  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Alexandria  and  was  one  of  the 
wonderful  men  who  snuffed  out  the  Conway  cabal  when  it 
started  its  plot  against  Washington. 

In  conclusion,  I  simply  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
present  to  how  this  country  originally  was  built  from  the  i\nglo- 
Saxon,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  formed  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture; and  at  the  end  of  the  disturbance  now  tearing  Europe  to 
pieces,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  immigration  to  the  L'nited 
States.  It  won't  be  Anglo-Saxon,  it  won't  be  Anglo-Norman. 
We  have  very  little  trouble  or  apprehension  to  fear  from  the 
Atlantic.  Our  troubles  hereafter  are  to  come  by  the  way  of  the 
Pacific.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  afternoon  I  spent 
at  Governor's  Island  with  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  who 
uttered  the  words  "The  tariff  is  only  a  local  issue."  The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people  at  that  time  defeated  him. 
He  spoke  to  me  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  not  at  the  Isth- 
mus but  at  Nicaragua.  He  said:  "Our  country  can't  afford  to 
build  a  canal  down  there  until  we  have  a  navy  powerful  enough 
to  protect  the  interests  at  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  interests  at 
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the  Atlantic.  That  time  is  coming  but  we  are  so  engrossed  with 
our  home  concerns,  our  little  local  interests,  that  we  can't  con- 
ceive what's  happening  over  there.  And  until  we  have  a  navy 
big  enough  and  powerful  enough — not  to  go  to  war,  not  to  make 
the  offensive,  but  to  defend  ourselves  and  protect  ourselves  and 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may  come, — we  can  not 
afford  to  construct  a  canal  at  the  Isthmus.''  And  in  the  way  of 
treaties,  I  suggested  "General,  won't  the  canal  be  protected  by 
a  treaty?"  He  said:  "No  treaty  will  exist  in  the  face  of  a  ruth- 
less belligerent."  We  have  had  evidence  of  that  within  the  last 
sixteen  months.  So  the  question  before  this  country  to-day  is 
not  one  of  preparing  for  war,  but  of  preparing  for  peace;  and  the 
best  way  to  maintain  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Clarke:  I  shall  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  hear 
a  word  from  Judge  Danaher  of  Albany.  (Applause.) 

Judge  Danaher  :  I  am  very  much  delighted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  President-General  that  you  hear  but  a 
word  from  me.  (Laughter.)  I  rather  think  that  he  feared  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  that  all  the  good  impressions  you 
might  have  had  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  would 
be  lost  if  you  heard  any  more.  Now,  I  presume  that  like  all  the 
other  members  of  my  profession,  when  I  get  on  my  feet.  I  don't 
know  when  to  quit  and  it  may  be  that  he  had  that  in  mind;  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  given  such  kind  attention  to 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  also  that  there  are  others  to 
come,  I  wish  upon  this  occasion  but  to  express  my  high  devotion 
to  the  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  and  state  that  it  is  American  before  it  is 
Irish  and  with  no  hyphen  at  that  (applause)  and  a  Society  that 
intends  to  write  the  American  chapter  of  Irish  devotion  and 
Irish  brains  and  intelligence  and  patriotism  in  the  upbuilding 
of  this  country  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  that  those  who 
come  hereafter  may  benefit  by  the  work  that  we  are  doing  for  the 
general  uplift  not  only  of  American  institutions  but  also  the 
effort,  the  labor,  the  brains  of  men  who  look  back — more  or  less 
generations  back — to  the  old  sod  from  whence  their  ancestors 
came.  Therefore  I  feel  that  the  appeal  of  your  distinguished 
President-General  that  something  more  be  done  toward  making 
our  work  generally  known  should  receive  a  responsive  answer 
in  the  heart  and  in  the  judgment  and  in  the  mind  of  each  of 
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you.  We  have  got  a  field  of  unlimited  labor  and  a  mine  unex- 
plored. Every  day  new  things  appear  in  the  lives  of  men  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
wind  up  my  unexpected  remarks — because  at  least  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  listeners  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  speaker,  I 
should  have  been  told  that  I  was  to  say  something — I  want  to 
say  this:  That  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  is  an  Ameri- 
can institution  which  is  doing  good  work;  it  needs  strength, 
membership,  occasions  of  this  sort;  it  needs  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  intellectual,  high  class  people  whom  we  see  before 
us  and  who  are  members  of  the  Society;  and  Field  Days  like  this, 
— which  make  us  feel  proud  not  only  of  our  country  but  of  the 
country  from  which  we  originally  sprang, — should  be  more  fre- 
quent; and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  chapter  of  American 
history  wherein  the  Irish  had  so  large  a  part,  shall  be  written  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  of  us.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  me  cling  to  the  Society  is  that  we  are  part  and 
parcel  of  it  and  aided  in  the  great,  glorious  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary work.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Clarke  :  We  shall  next  hear  a  word  from  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
Daly,  one  of  our  most  eminent  citizens.  I  may  say  also,  in  a 
new  way  of  distinguishing  a  man,  that  he  is  eminent,  not  only  on 
his  own  account,  but  also  on  account  of  his  son,  our  Secretary 
Edward  Hamilton  Daly. 

Judge  Daly:  Mr.  President:  Have  I  not  done  enough  in 
giving  you  a  Secretary,  but  must  I  be  called  upon  unexpectedly 
to  address  an  assemblage  like  this?  I  am  greatly  flattered  by 
the  invitation  to  speak,  but  you  know  we  lawyers  always  require 
notice  before  being  brought  into  court,  and  it  has  been  unanimously 
decided  that  a  notice  of  sixty  seconds  is  not  sufficient  to  require  a 
response  (laughter).  But  I  was  quite  charmed  with  the  history 
of  Hercules  Mulligan  and  the  statement  that  he  belonged  in  Ire- 
land to  a  great  ancestral  family  of  bards — the  poets  and  the  his- 
torians of  their  race.  Now  that  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Dalys.  The  Dalys  were  a  bardic  family.  They  were 
not  contented  however  with  wielding  the  pen,  because  there  is  a 
conspicuous  instance  related  in  the  Four  Masters,  of  one  Malachy 
O'Daly  who  lived  Anno  Domini  1230,  of  a  great  and  remarkable 
service  rendered  to  the  body  politic — he  killed  a  tax  collector! 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  That  functionary  was  dispatched  to 
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the  town,  Limerick — from  which  my  ancestors  came — for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  a  tax  imposed  by  O'Donnell,  the  royal 
dictator  of  the  period,  and  he  became  so  offensive  that  an  alter- 
cation ensued  and  O'Daly  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  rid  the 
vicinity  of  him.  There  may  have  been  rivalries  between  the 
Mulligans  and  the  O'Dalys  as  bards,  possibly  questions  of  copy- 
right and  infringement  came  up  (laughter)  but  if  there  were  such 
questions,  they  were  settled  on  the  spot  because,  at  that  period, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  litigation  was  very  brief.  (Laughter.) 
Take  the  case  of  that  tax  collector.  O'Daly,  instead  of  suing 
out  a  certiorari,  reached  for  an  axe,  a  battle-axe  which  lay  handy 
and  which  was  the  due  process  of  law  by  which  in  that  age  mat- 
ters of  that  description  were  settled.  (Laughter.)  As  my  friend 
Judge  Rooney  remarks,  that  was  the  early  form  of  judicial  recall. 
(Laughter.) 

There  is  another  incident  of  this  delightful  occasion  which  for 
me  invests  it  with  a  signal  charm.  We  have  often  listened  to 
the  story  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  we  have  often  wished 
that  there  were  something  beside  the  mere  expression  of  the 
affection  of  posterity  to  offer  them,  something  personal  that  we 
might  give ;  and  when  we  find  that  our  President  and  the  commit- 
tee under  him  have  arranged  a  happy  event  to  accompany  the 
allusion  to  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Hamilton,  Hercules 
Mulligan;  that  they  have  furnished  us  an  opportunity  to  show 
our  feeling  to  the  living  in  making  us  acquainted  with  and  intro- 
ducing us  to  his  descendants  (applause),  that  makes  this  occasion 
exceptional.  It  was  the  happiest  of  thoughts  and  I  know  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  owe  more  than  common  thanks 
to  our  officers  for  the  pleasure  they  have  thus  afforded  us. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Clarke:  Present  in  the  room  is  one  of  our  Vice-Presi- 
dents— the  Vice-President  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  don't 
think  we  can  sing  the  doxology  unless  we  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
word  from  Mr.  Haltigan. 

Mr.  Haltigan":  Mr.  President-General,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: I  assure  you  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  recognition, 
entirely  unexpected.  I  have  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  with  my 
wife  and  friends  and  am  more  than  pleased  that  I  made  it  con- 
venient to  attend  this  happy  party  to-day.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
again,  worthy  President,  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  together 
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and  once  more  drinking  in  some  of  the  inspiration,  some  of  the 
patriotic  fervor  that  we  always  drink  in  from  gatherings  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society.  As  one  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  putting  before  the  world  the  record  of  our  people 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  and  also  in  the  trying  days  of  the 
Revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  life  to  be  min- 
gled with  the  members,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  splen- 
did organization;  and  as  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  our 
national  capital,  it  has  always  been  my  best  endeavor  to  arouse 
the  representative  men  of  our  race  in  that  section  of  the  country 
to  a  proper  sense,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  magnificent 
record  of  the  Irish  race,  not  only  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
but  also  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  days  of  the  War  of 
1 81 2,  and  on  down  through  the  years,  to  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion. I  say  to  you,  God  speed  the  work  of  our  great  Society. 
Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to  advance  its  interests,  to  increase  its 
membership.  Let  us  take  that  pride  of  race  which  becomes  a 
great  people.  Let  us  endeavor  to  spread  the  history  and  the 
glorious  records  of  our  people  throughout  all  classes  of  American 
citizens,  and  bring  to  light  the  efforts  of  Irish  men  and  Irish 
women  in  America  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  and, 
please  God,  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  glorious  American  insti- 
tutions. (Applause.) 

We,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the  past  year  or  so, 
invited  you  all  to  come  to  a  celebration  there  which  brought  glory 
and  credit  upon  our  people.  You  probably  have  read  and,  in- 
deed, many  of  you  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Commodore  John  Barry,  the  father  of  the  American 
Navy.  (Applause.)  We  had  struggled  for  that  monument,  as 
I  said  to  my  friend  Sculptor  Boyle  who  is  with  us  to-day,  for  over 
twelve  years,  but  we  won  the  victory  and  to-day,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  that  glorious  tribute 
to  our  people  stands  on  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sites  and 
thoroughfares  in  our  beautiful  national  capital;  and  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  our  people  which  will  go  down  through  the  ages  and  show 
to  all  peoples  and  all  nationalities  that  the  father  of  the  American 
Navy  has  been  honored  by  the  American  people  through  its 
Congress  in  the  erection  of  that  glorious  monument  in  the  streets 
of  the  national  capital, — and  that  is  not  the  only  one.  If  I  had 
time  I  might  enumerate  perhaps  half  a  dozen  monuments  to  the 
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men  of  our  race  that  now  adorn  the  thoroughfares  and  halls  of  our 
national  capital.  Time  will  not  permit.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
inspiring,  it  is  ennobling  that  we  of  our  race  should  realize  that 
in  the  national  capital  of  this,  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth  (applause),  we  of  the  Irish  race  are  represented  in 
statues  and  pictures  and  other  memorials  to  the  heroic  efforts  of 
our  people  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Please  God  we  will  maintain  that  record  and  hand 
down  to  future  generations  a  record  of  the  noble  deeds  of  our 
ancestors  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty  and  independence. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Clarke  :  There  are  many  more  who  might  perhaps  add 
something  to  our  fete;  but  from  many  directions  comes  the 
phrase  "Don't  call  on  me;  say  something  for  me."  Unfortu- 
nately I  have  been  talking  more  than  I  think  modesty  permits, 
and  I  distinctly  decline  to  answer  for  Judge  Rooney  and 
I  distinctly  decline  to  answer  for  Dr.  Nagle  and  for  Mr. 
Kinsley;  but  I  wish  you,  if  you  please,  to  rise  from  this  table 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  our  meeting  to-day  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  this  Society,  to  add  to  its  members  and  to  increase  its 
influence  that  the  Irish  race  may  come  to  its  own  in  the  spir- 
itual, in  the  mental  world,  in  the  appreciation  of  itself  first  and 
in  the  appreciation  of  its  fellow-citizens  afterwards;  in  all  things 
to  work  and  strive  for  the  glory  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Flag.  (Applause.) 

I  say  ladies  and  gentlemen  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  and  we  say,  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Kinsley  has  a  brief  announcement  to  make  after  which 
we  shall  dissolve  until  the  next  reunion  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Kinsley:  We  have  a  most  cordial  invitation  from  Hon. 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of  immigration,  to  visit  Ellis 
Island  to-morrow  afternoon.  Boats  will  be  running,  special 
and  the  usual  boats.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  this  occasion 
when  there  are  a  number  of  our  people  who  have  come  from  out 
of  town,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  show  them  around  at  Ellis 
Island  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Clarke:  I  am  reminded,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  you  the  fact  that  downstairs  is  kept  a  register 
of  all  who  visit  Fraunces'  Tavern.  The  fact  of  the  visit  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  has  been  already  entered  in 
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the  book  and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  write  your  own  names 
under  that  on  your  way  out,  and  to  visit  the  museum. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  the  speechmaking  was  over  and  the 
company  arose — many  to  linger  and  examine  the  relics  and 
objects  of  interest  displayed  in  Fraunces*  Tavern. 

Beside  those  on  the  dais,  the  following*  were  the  guests  at  the 
luncheon: 


Alfonzo,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Allcock,  Mrs.  Mabel  B. 
Bagley,  Mr.  John  H. 
Boyle,  Mr.  John  J. 
Boyle,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Brayton,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Byrne,  Mr.  Gerald 
Byrne,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Cahill,  Mr.  Philip 
Cahill,  Regina  A.  F. 
Cahill,  Mr.  Santiago  P.  1 
Clarke,  William  J. 
Cooney,  Miss  Gertrude  L. 
Daly,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Daly,  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Ewing,  Mr.  John  K.  M. 
Farrell,  Mr.  William  J. 
Farrell,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Finkle,  Miss  Mabel  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Jay 
Ford,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Frawley,  Miss  Josephine 
Freel,  Mr.  James  J. 
Haltigan,  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
Haltigan,  Mrs.  Patrick  J. 
Healy,  Hon.  Edmund  J. 
Healy,  Mrs.  Edmund  J. 
Higgins,  Mr.  James  J. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Roderick  J. 
Kinsley,  Miss  Gertrude  E. 
Kinsley,  Mr.  William  J. 
Kinsley,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Lenehan,  Mr.  John  J. 
Levins,  Miss  Anna  Frances 
Levins,  Miss  Clara  M. 


Levins,  Miss  Julia  Mary 
Lynch,  Miss  Mary  E. 
McAdam,  Mr.  George  H. 
McKenna,  Mr.  James  A.,  Jr. 
McLoughlin,  Mr.  Gerald 
McWalters,  Mr.  John  P. 
Manning,  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  Mr.  William  J. 
Moriarty,  Mr.  John 
Moynahan,  Mr.  O.  A. 
Mulligan,  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Murphy,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Nagle,  Dr.  John  T. 
Nagle,  Mrs.  John  T. 
O'Brien,  Captain  Laurence 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Michael  J. 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
O'Brien,  Miss  Kathleen 
O'Brien,  Mr.  T.  S. 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
O'Grady,  Miss 
O'Malley,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
O'Malley,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
O'Reilly,  Mr.  Ralph 
O'Shaughnessy,  Major  Edward  J. 
Quinlan,  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Quinlan,  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Robinson,  Miss  Helen  C. 
Roy,  Mr.  Bassando  K. 
Short,  Dr.  William  B. 
Spellissy,  Mr.  Denis  A. 
Stapleton,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Wall,  Hon.  J.  M. 


THE  IRISH  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  COLONY  IN 
PEACE  AND  WAR. 

BY  HON.   THOMAS  ZANSLAUR  LEE. 

In  making  ' 'Better  Known  the  Irish  Chapter  in  American 
History"  there  is  much,  hitherto  comparatively  little  touched 
upon,  that  can  and  should  be  revealed  concerning  the  important 
part  played  by  the  Irish  race  in  the  very  earliest  history  of  the 
original  colonies. 

Many  have  discussed  the  wide  participation  of  members  of  our 
race  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  succeeding  affairs 
of  the  nation  as  it  grew  from  a  few  small  colonies  into  a  mighty 
Republic.  But  the  real  foundation  of  it  all,  the  underpinning, 
so  to  speak,  of  America's  greatness  to-day,  was  laid  by  the  early 
settlers,  the  men  who  cleared  the  spaces  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
for  the  first  rude  log  cabins  and  who  blazed  the  first  trails  through 
the  wilderness.  Few  American  histories  have  recorded,  or  even 
mentioned,  the  easily-established  fact  that  many  of  the  pioneers 
were  of  Irish  blood,  for  the  disposition  to  slight,  or  completely  to 
disregard,  the  Irish  part  in  America's  early  history  is,  regrettably 
enough,  everywhere  too  evident. 

It  has  been  said  with  signal  truth  that  Ireland's  history-  is  yet 
to  be  written  since  her  destiny  is  yet  to  be  achieved.  And 
although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  destiny,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  is  yet  achieved,  nevertheless  a  mighty  meas- 
ure of  greatness  has  been  attained  by  the  American  people.  And 
in  the  course  of  this  attainment  those  of  Irish  blood  have  nobly 
done  their  part.  As  through  all  Irish  history,  from  first  to  last, 
they  have  labored  in  this  country  only  indirectly  for  themselves, 
their  sacrifices  and  their  achievements  having  gone  toward  the 
completion  of  another  nation's  structure,  to  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  Republic's  goal. 

Perhaps  nowhere  among  the  thirteen  original  colonies  have 
these  things  been  more  evident  than  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  And  as  one  studies  the  records  of  the  State,  the  earliest 
legislative  transactions  and  the  other  enlightening  chronicles 
bearing  upon  the  upbuilding  of  a  commonwealth,  he  is  impressed 
anew  by  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  Irish  race  have  lived,  built 
and  died  with  few  or  none  disposed  to  record  or  narrate  their 
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deeds  and  works,  or  to  see  that  a  just  share  of  credit  for  the 
building  and  launching  of  a  State  is  accorded  them. 

Rhode  Island,  as  the  generally-regarded  "birth-place  of  relig- 
ious liberty,"  was  naturally  sought  by  those  subjected  to  relig- 
ious persecution  in  other  lands.  In  this  part  of  New  England 
there  congregated,  in  the  first  century  after  the  landing  on 
Massachusetts  Bay,  men,  and  women,  of  every  sect,  and  of 
every  variety  of  religious  affiliation,  from  the  sternest  of  the 
Calvinists  to  those  who,  in  that  day,  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  as  exponents  of  a  more  liberal  spiritual  thought. 
Massachusetts  decreed  in  1631  that  none  should  be  admitted 
to  the  colony  as  freemen  but  such  as  were  members  of  churches 
within  the  colony's  limits.  There  were  no  Catholic,  Baptist, 
nor  Quaker  churches — and  Massachusetts,  in  1647,  passed  an 
act  forbidding  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  to  enter  the 
colony,  reenacting  this  intolerant  act,  in  severer  form,  later. 
Thus  to  Rhode  Island,  in  particular,  came  many  of  Catholic 
faith  and  Irish  blood  after  the  experience  of  Roger  Williams  had 
proved  it  to  be  about  the  only  spot,  in  all  New  England,  where 
absolute  freedom  in  "religious  concernments ' '  was  possible.  The 
most  cursory  investigation  lends  conclusiveness  to  this  assump- 
tion, and  more  complete  research  suggests  the  belief  that  many 
families  well-known  to-day,  and  whose  names  seem  to  contain 
no  trace  of  Irish  origin,  were  yet  descended  from  Irish  ancestry. 
Indeed,  there  is  the  best  of  reason  to  believe,  and  in  some  cases 
much  evidence,  that  many  of  the  "first  families"  of  the  State 
are  traceable  in  their  ancestry  to  Irish  forbears. 

Physical  obstacles,  or  adverse  circumstances  of  any  sort, 
have  ever  been  less  intimidating  to  the  Irishman  than  to  the  man 
of  most  any  other  race,  and  the  difficulties  of  settlement  in  the 
New  England  wildernesses  were  more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
personal  liberty  which  the  new  land  afforded.  Coming  from  a 
country  where  the  Irish  of  Catholic  faith  had  no  civil  rights,  the 
American  privilege  of  land-holding,  and  the  Rhode  Island  free- 
dom to  act  and  worship  according  to  his  light,  was  a  mighty 
boon.  To  the  Irishman  it  was  no  less  welcome  than  to  Roger 
Williams,  widely  divergent  as  were  their  spiritual  views. 

And  so,  in  clearing  the  wilderness,  in  parleying  or  fighting  with 
the  savages  and  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Rhode  Island  colony  the  first  of  the  Irish  immigrants  played 
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a  part  whose  importance  should  be  emphasized  in  closer  propor- 
tion to  its  real  significance.  For,  as  already  suggested,  while  a 
merely  perfunctory  glance  at  the  names  in  the  old  records  seems 
to  reveal  comparatively  few  of  Celtic  extraction,  yet  a  closer 
perusal  and  a  familiarity  with  Irish  nomenclature  will  discover 
that  many  of  the  names,  which  at  first  glance  seem  to  be  of 
English  origin,  bear  that  semblance  only  because  of  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  original  spelling.  In  fact,  it  is  both  logical  and 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  amid  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
of  this  first  colonization,  the  Irishman,  as  in  such  environments 
all  over  the  world,  would  be  taking  a  prominent  part.  In  Rhode 
Island,  as  elsewhere,  Irishmen  have  been  builders,  allying  them- 
selves whole-heartedly  with  the  interests  of  their  adopted  land, 
but  never  faltering  in  devotion  to  the  country  of  their  nativity, 
nor  in  fidelity  to  the  gospel  of  their  God. 

Before  Roger  Williams  came  over  into  Rhode  Island  as  a 
consequence  of  having  become  persona  non  grata,  and  worse,  to 
the  intolerant  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  many  Irishmen 
had  emigrated  to  the  New  England  colonies.  And  though  there 
is  little  in  the  early  records  to  establish  the  actual  fact,  yet  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  several  of  Williams'  comrades  were  of  Irish 
nativity,  ready,  with  their  inherent  resoluteness  and  optimism, 
to  share  his  exile  in  the  wilderness.  In  that  very  year,  1636,  it 
is  recorded  that  a  ship  named  the  St.  Patrick,  the  property  of  an 
Irishman  naturally,  reached  the  colonies.  And  even  a  half 
dozen  years  before  that,  in  1630,  it  is  certain  that  many  Irish 
came  over  with  John  Winthrop. 

For  the  development  of  a  new  country,  in  the  things  that  make 
for  progress  and  for  both  civic  and  spiritual  enlightenment,  the 
Irish  were  of  a  far  more  desirable  type  than  the  Puritans.  Jeal- 
ous in  their  devotion  to  their  own  faith,  that  devotion  was 
characterized  in  the  new*  country  by  no  such  unyielding  asceti- 
cism and  stern  intolerance  as  form  the  basis  for  keen  criticism  of 
these  early  Calvinists,  despite  the  worthy  qualities  they  undoubt- 
edly possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irishman  when  he 
arrived  in  Rhode  Island  conducted  himself  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  and  comforts  of  his  fellows,  and  his  life,  then  as  now, 
was  characterized  by  a  strongly  democratic  tendency  in  all 
civic  and  practical  concernments  which  made  him  a  useful  worker 
and  a  progressive  citizen.    The  very  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
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original  land  grants  the  virgin  territory  was  given  to  him  as  freely 
and  equally  as  to  any  other  man  indicates  that  his  value  as  a 
builder  and  as  a  citizen  was  clearly  understood  and  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

There  is  one  notable  example  of  the  change  which  time  and 
other  agencies  have  worked  in  the  spelling  of  the  original  Irish 
names,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Dunnell  family,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  of  the  well-known  families  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
whose  members  have  held  positions  of  prominence  in  the  official 
and  business  life  of  the  State  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  This 
is,  as  can  easily  be  established,  the  O'Donnell  sept,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Ulster,  a  province  which  at  that  time  had  not  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  issue  along  religious  or  any  other  lines  with 
the  land  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Since  the  original  emigration  of 
the  O'Donnells  the  name  has  been  spelled  in  various  ways,  Dun- 
nel,  Dwinell,  Dwinnel,  Doniel,  Dunwell  and  Donell;  but  the 
origin  of  each  one  and  of  every  one  is  O'Donnell,  of  Ulster.  These 
O'Donnells  came  over  between  1641  and  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  War  in  1675,  at  just  what  time  it  is  not  certain.  While 
one  well-known  member  of  the  family,  Michael  Dunnel,  as  he 
spelled  the  name,  settled  in  Topsfield,  Mass.,  many  of  the  others 
came  to  Rhode  Island,  and  from  then  forward  were  prominent 
in  every  branch  of  the  colony's  activities.  And  this  is  but  a 
single  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original  Irish  names 
have  been  changed,  intentionally  in  some  cases,  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly  in  most,  until,  to  the  superficial  observer,  the  real 
origin  of  the  names  and  families  has  frequently  been  lost  sight 
of,  or  misunderstood. 

During  the  period  of  a  quarter  century  directly  preceding  the 
King  Philip  Indian  war,  Irishmen  emigrated  to  the  New  England 
colonies  in  great  numbers,  a  fair  proportion  coming  to  Rhode 
Island.  Some  came  direct,  others  by  way  of  foreign  countries, 
nearly  all  because  of  persecution  of  a  nature  similar  to,  or  even 
more  relentless  than,  that  which  drove  the  Puritans  across  the 
Western  ocean.  But  unlike  the  Puritans  most  of  these  Irish 
had  seen  considerable  military  service,  and  they  were  thus  of 
great  value  to  the  colonies  in  strife  with  the  savages.  This 
again  was  especially  the  case  in  Rhode  Island  where,  intermit- 
tently through  most  of  the  century,  there  was  fighting  with  the 
natives.    The  names  of  Patrick,   Darby  Field,  Henchman, 
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Mosely,  Prentice,  Beers,  Appleton,  Casey,  Kelley  and  Macarte 
(McCarty)  appear  frequently,  and  every  record  shows  them  to 
have  been  military  or  civic  orTcers  and  persons  of  colonial  promi- 
nence. To  the  military  skill  and  to  the  valor  of  many  of  these 
men  is  due  beyond  question,  in  large  measure,  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  possible  the  rapid 
upbuilding  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colony.  And  in  according  to 
the  early  English  settlers  all  the  credit  for  the  colonization  of 
the  Rhode  Island  wilderness  and  the  placing  and  extension  of 
the  settlements  therein  there  is  manifest  injustice,  for  by  temper- 
ament, training  and  experience  the  Irish  among  the  early  arrivals 
were  better  fitted  to  do,  and  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  do,  a  very 
great  part  of  this  work. 

In  1675,  when  the  bloody  King  Philip's  War  began,  with  Rhode 
Island  much  of  the  time  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  strife,  hundreds 
of  Irishmen  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  white  settlers.  The 
war,  coming  with  comparatively  little  warning,  followed  a  period 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  peaceful  existence  in  the  colonies,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  work  of  upbuilding  had  gone  on  rapidly,  frame 
houses  had  made  their  appearance,  and  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
many  of  them  learned  from  the  Indians,  had  developed  exten- 
sively. In  fact,  it  was  this  very  growth  of  the  settlements, 
inaugurated  by  the  whites  thirty  years  before  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  savages,  that  caused  the  terrible  conflict,  a  con- 
flict which  was  in  reality  the  red  man's  first  desperate  stand  in 
defence  of  his  native  soil  against  the  resistless  encroachments  of 
the  foreigner. 

The  fighting  began  near  or  at  the  present  town  of  Swansea 
and  the  decisive  blow  of  the  war  was  probably  struck  on  the 
Rhode  Island  side  of  the  State  line,  for  it  was  here,  at  this  time, 
that  the  head  and  centre  of  the  Rhode  Island  colony  was 
located.  Many  tribes  were  aligned  with  Philip  at  the  outset, 
for  he  was  a  sagacious  and  masterful  man,  and  he  had  for  some 
time  been  quietly  and  cleverly  working  among  the  various 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  tribes  and  moulding  them  into 
a  confederation  against  the  whites. 

For  defense  against  the  possibilities  of  such  outbreaks  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  had  made  considerable  preparation, 
but  in  Rhode  Island  the  colonists  had  been  less  far-sighted,  for 
a  decade  of  peace  had  lulled  them  into  a  sense  of  security.  Yet 
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when  the  sudden  call  came  the  Irishmen  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  front  rank  of  defenders,  and  with  this  fact  so  read- 
ily established  it  seems  incredible  that  every  historian  of  this 
decisive  war,  and  for  that  matter,  of  the  entire  colonial  period, 
has  either  intentionally  or  carelessly  ignored  it.  The  tendency, 
of  course,  has  ever  been  to  regard  the  English  alone  as  the  founda- 
tion layers  of  the  New  England  colonies;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
existence,  on  civic  and  military  records,  of  such  names  as  Casey, 
McCarty,  Riley,  Murphy  and  Kelly,  as  well  as  dozens  of  others 
which  have  been  distorted  into  weaker  English  cognomens. 

At  any  rate,  the  Irish  were  here  in  Rhode  Island  fighting,  as 
usual,  on  behalf  of  another  nation.  But  in  this  particular  case 
they  had  their  own  homes  to  defend,  and  right  valiantly  did  they 
defend  them.  With  their  rudimentary  idea  of  military  affairs 
and  their  crude  equipment,  the  English  settlers  found  invaluable 
the  aid  and  instruction  in  these  matters  of  the  Irish  among  them, 
and  when,  after  a  few  months,  the  war  culminated  in  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight  in  South  Kingstown  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
colonial  forces  were  Irishmen.  The  weapons  of  the  colonials, 
too,  were  crude  and  ponderous.  They  were,  so  far  as  fire-arms 
went,  the  primitive  matchlock,  a  contrivance  which  marked 
about  the  first  attempt  of  man  to  develop  an  effective  fire-arm. 
It  was  supported  by  an  iron-rod  or  a  crotched  stick  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  fired  with  a  fuse  of  which  each  soldier  carried  with 
him  half  a  dozen  feet.  This  weapon  had  been  used  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  in  its  manipulation  the  Irish,  who  had  seen 
military  service,  were  familiar.  And  this  was  a  much  more  impor- 
tant matter  even  than  would  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  use 
of  the  modern  gun,  for  the  matchlock,  were  it  improperly  handled, 
was  extremely  likely  to  do  more  harm  to  the  user  than  to  the 
object  of  his  attack. 

In  the  command  of  Major  Savage,  another  Irishman,  who 
led  a  force  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Philip  at  Mount  Hope,  in 
Bristol,  in  the  summer  of  1675  were  a  number  of  Irishmen. 
Prominent  among  these  was  William  Manley,  who  settled  in 
Rhode  Island  after  the  war,  being  one  of  those  granted  land  as 
a  reward  for  services.  Moseley's  men  in  this  campaign  included 
Brine  (probably  Bryan  or  O'Brien),  Maloney,  Casey  and  Kelly, 
both  of  the  latter  receiving  land  grants  in  Rhode  Island  after 
the  war.    This  Kelly  in  1669,  before  the  war,  had  held  the 
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position  of  an  "  officer  of  the  court, "  presumably  a  sort  of  deputy 
sheriff,  in  the  part  of  Rhode  Island  known  then  as  Quononicutr 
and  which  later  was  spelled  "  Canonicut." 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1675  the  colonists  decided  that  the 
Narragansett  Indians,  for  many  years  a  friendly  tribe,  had  broken 
their  covenant  with  the  settlers  by  giving  aid  and  shelter  to 
Philip;  and  in  December  of  that  year  a  campaign  of  extermination 
was  determined  upon,  for  by  this  time  the  whites  were  in  a  bitter 
and  relentless  humor  toward  the  natives.  In  this  campaign 
the  Rhode  Islanders  were  joined  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
forces,  and  all  the  available  troops  were  marched  into  the 
Narragansett  country,  a  large  part  of  which  was  then  known  as  - 
Pettaquamscutt,  from  the  territory  under  that  name  which  had 
been  purchased  from  the  Narragansetts  by  the  whites  some 
years  before.  Prominent  in  Rhode  Island  commands  at  this 
period  was  William  Heferman,  as  his  name  appears  on  the  old 
records,  a  "Conservator  of  the  Peace,"  in  Pettaquamscutt,  but 
presumably  no  less  useful  in  war.  He,  too,  was  rewarded  with 
desirable  land  afterward. 

The  Great*^ramp  Fight,  regarded  as  the  most  decisive  combat 
in  any  of  the  Rhode  Island  Indian  wars,  and  commemorated  by 
a  stone  monument  placed  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  a  few 
years  ago,  took  place  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  fifteen 
mile  square  marsh  in  South  Kingstown,  about  seventeen  miles 
due  west  from  the  Narragansett  South  Ferry.  The  tracks  of 
the  New  Haven  railroad  now  cross  the  centre  of  this  square,  and 
the  monument  is  visible  from  the  trains.  The  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  swamp,  on  which  some  3000  Indians  were  encamped, 
was  not  barricaded  to  any  extent,  as  historians  have  generally 
stated.  But  it  had  no  need  to  be,  for  it  was  in  itself  an  almost 
impregnable  position,  being  accessible  by  but  a  single  narrow 
pathway  through  the  woods,  a  pathway  known  only  to  the 
redskins.  A  deserting  Indian  revealed  this  pathway  to  the 
colonists,  who  were  encamped  probably  near  what  is  now  the 
village  of  Wickford.  The  assertion  that  the  attack  came  at 
noon-day  is  another  error,  for  the  white  forces  left  their  camp 
at  sundown  on  December  18,  and  after  a  fearful  march  through 
deep  snow,  and  into  the  swamp,  fell  upon  the  Indians  and  over- 
whelmed them  just  before  dawn  of  the  next  day.  The  attack 
was  as  complete  a  surprise  as  any  in  the  annals  of  Indian  war- 
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fare,  and  the  foe  was  annihilated,  losing  hundreds  of  warriors 
and  chieftains,  among  them  the  leader,  Canonchet.  The  attack- 
ing forces  suffered  heavily  also,  several  Colonial  officers  being 
among  the  slain.  Many  wounded  on  both  sides  perished  in 
the  cold  and  snow  in  the  almost  impenetrable  swamp,  though 
more  were  brought  out  in  safety. 

John  Casey,  who  was  with  the  Massachusetts  forces,  was 
among  the  wounded,  and  after  his  recovery  he  settled  on  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island  where  he  was  awarded  a  land  grant.  His 
part  in  the  battle  was  plainly  a  valorous  one.  Robert  Beers, 
later  killed  by  the  Indians  near  what  is  now  Pawtucket,  R.  L, 
-was  also  in  the  Swamp  Fight,  as  were  James  Murphy,  Thomas 
Kenny,  William  and  John  Healy,  James  Harrington,  Jeremiah 
Toye,  Thomas  Gery,  or  Geary,  Daniel  Moore,  and  probably 
two  of  his  brothers,  Patrick  Moreene  (Moran),  James  Briarly, 
or  Brearly,  Alexander  Boyle,  and  John  Cann,  or  perhaps  McCann. 
These  were  all  Rhode  Island  settlers,  and  their  participation  in 
the  fight  is  a  matter  of  recorded  fact.  It  is  also  probably  true, 
though  less  easily  established,  that  other  Irish  Rhode  Islanders 
participated;  and  that  they  played  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle  goes  without  saying. 

Charles  McCarty,  or,  as  his  name  appears  on  the  early  Colo- 
nial records,  Macarte,  was  awarded  a  grant  of  land  included  in 
"what  is  now  the  town  of  East  Greenwich,  being  one  of  several 
thus  to  be  rewarded  for  services  in  the  Indian  wars.  This  was  in 
1677,  when  a  tract  of  5000  acres  was  divided  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  colony  among  forty-eight  settlers.  The  tract 
was  named  East  Greenwich,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  more 
than  one  of  the  forty-eight  who  took  up  their  residences  there 
were  of  Irish  extraction,  though  the  names  have  been  so  much 
distorted  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  establish  this  as  an  indis- 
putable fact.  Charles  McCarty,  however,  was  a  prominent 
member  of  this  colony,  and  very  likely  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
town.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  before  coming  to 
America  he  was  an  officer  in  Ireland  during  or  before  Cromwell's 
time,  and,  therefore,  that  his  general  ability  was  availed  of  by 
the  colonists. 

After  the  Indian  wars  of  this  period,  which  left  a  great  deal 
of  destitution  in  their  wake,  the  resoluteness  of  the  Irish  sur- 
vivors was  again  much  in  evidence.    The  colonization  of  the 
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new  land  had  received  a  great  set-back  and  the  upbuilding  had 
to  be  commenced  over  again.  Much  had  been  laid  waste  in 
Rhode  Island,  settlements  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  a 
great  part  of  that  which  had  been  gained  through  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century  was  lost.  The  Irish  friends  of  the  settlers 
sent  a  ship  from  home  with  aid  of  a  useful  sort,  helping  to  put 
the  colonists  on  their  feet  again,  at  a  time  when  apparently  they 
had  been  entirely  forgotten  by  the  so-called  "mother  country." 

Thus  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  did  the  Irish  in  Rhode  Island, 
as  in  the  other  colonies,  show  themselves  to  be  a  determined, 
industrious  and  valuable  citizenry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  their  numbers  were  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Rhode  Island,  especially  during  the  succeeding 
seventy-five  years,  their  part  was  an  important  and  an  honorable 
one,  though  little  more  noticed  by  historians  and  other  chroni- 
clers than  were  their  services  in  the  first  years  of  the  colonies. 
Among  the  residents  of  the  town  of  East  Greenwich  alone,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  are  found  the  names  of  Kelley, 
Murphy,  Reylie,  Casey,  Higgins,  Magennis,  Maloney,  Healy, 
Delaney  and  Walsh;  and  in  that  town  to-day  are  many  of  their 
descendants.  One  of  the  old  historic  mansions  of  the  village  is 
the  "Casey  House,"  which  stands  on  the  hillside,  somewhat 
back  from  the  village,  and  where  there  lived,  in  1757,  Thomas 
Casey,  a  deputy  of  the  Legislature.  And  to  Newport,  nearly 
thirty  years  earlier,  had  come  the  great  George  Berkeley,  the 
learned  scholar  from  Kilkenny,  who  proposed  to  establish  an 
institution  of  learning  in  which  men  might  be  prepared  to  in- 
struct the  Indians  both  spiritually  and  pedagogically.  Berkeley 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  early  life  of  the  Colonies, 
and  his  advent  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  of  interest  the  Irish 
chapter  in  Rhode  Island  history.  He  intended  to  establish  his 
school  on  Barber's  Heights,  near  what  is  now  Saunderstown, 
but  the  necessary  funds  were  never  forthcoming,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  reluctantly  returned  to  Ireland.  Berkeley  was  the 
author  of  the  poem  commencing  "Westward  the  Course  of 
Empire  Takes  its  Way."  It  was  written  while  he  was  in  New- 
port. 

In  1 72 1  there  came  to  Rhode  Island  the  Rev.  James  McSparren, 
one  side  of  whose  family,  at  least,  was  Irish.  He  came  to  take 
charge  of  mission  work  at  Bristol  and  neighboring  towns,  organ- 
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izing  later  the  Narragansett  church  in  South  Kingstown  and  there 
he  preached  and  worked,  always  to  splendid  advantage^  until 
1757.  He  was  the  first  priest  of  the  Anglican  church  in  New 
England,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Irish  part  of  his  char- 
acter was  in  large  degree  responsible  for  the  good  he  accomplished, 
and  the  great  scope  of  his  work.  But  surely  it  must  have  been 
the  Scotch  in  him  that  impelled  such  a  tactless  act  as  his  attempt 
to  jest  at  the  expense  of  a  Quaker,  one  of  a  sect  toward  which  he 
was  especially  hostile.  The  Quaker,  as  the  story  goes,  was  at 
work  upon  a  wall  by  a  roadside  in  the  South  County  along  which 
Dr.  McSparren  was  taking  a  stroll.  The  clergyman  paused  and 
interrogated  the  Quaker  as  to  "how  many  tons  of  hasty  pudding 
it  would  require  to  make  a  rod  of  stone  wall."  The  object  of 
this  weak  jest  unhesitatingly  replied  "as  many  as  it  would  take 
of  hireling  priests  to  make  a  gospel  minister,"  thus  adding  nothing 
to  Dr.  McSparren's  regard  for  the  Quaker  sect. 

Another  Irish  teacher  in  Rhode  Island  about  this  time  was 
Stephen  Jackson,  who  arrived  here  about  1724,  and  lived  in 
Providence,  where  he  is  often  referred  to  in  the  colonial  records 
as  a  school-master.  Charles  Jackson,  a  governor  of  the  State 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  was  a  descendant;  and  the 
Jackson  family,  though  its  claim  to  "pure"  English  ancestry  is 
vehement  and  oft-reiterated,  is  traceable  to  Irish  ancestry.  In 
fact,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  early  historians,  themselves 
mostly  English,  to  classify  every  early  colonist  of  any  worth  what- 
ever as  "English,"  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
in  the  line  of  genealogical  claims  that  could,  by  thorough  inves- 
tigation, be  made  to  appear  absurd. 

In  1759  William,  David  and  Samuel  McCoon,  as  the  name 
appears  upon  the  early  records,  were  admitted  as  Freemen  into 
the  colony,  and  for  ten  years  before  this  there  appear  in  similar 
records  such  names  as  Thomas  Duffy,  William  Heffernan  and 
William  Heffenan,  Jr.,  Peter  Joy,  Robert  Kelly,  Peter  Lee, 
Isaac  Heffenan,  Isaac  Kelly  and  Thomas  Owen.  The  last- 
named  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  colonial 
assembly,  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  recorded  that  he  made  a 
speech  in  strong  opposition  to  the  project  of  paying  fees  to  the 
assemblymen.  In  those  days,  or  at  least  up  to  that  time,  men 
had  not  conceived  the  idea  of  being  patriots  for  pay,  and  demand- 
lng  wages  for  serving  the  colony  in  a  civil  capacity.    But  on  this 
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occasion,  in  the  year  1757,  certain  of  the  deputies,  as  the  assem- 
blymen were  then  designated,  demanded  payment  for  sundry 
extra  services  rendered.  On  the  records  it  is  found  that  Owen, 
one  of  the  first,  perhaps,  to  insist  upon  an  economic  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  contended  that  as  the  colony  was  greatly  in  debt, 
and  the  money  was  needed  for  other  purposes,  the  deputies  should 
make  no  charge  for  their  services.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
availed,  though,  for,  like  most  Irishmen  of  to-day,  Owen  was 
doubtless  in  the  minority  party. 

In  1763  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Brown,  another  Irishman,  being 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Newport,  opened  a  school,  desiring 
especially  to  instruct  the  Negro  children,  most  of  whom  were 
born  of  the  slaves  who  worked  the  great  South  County  planta- 
tions, so  famous  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution.  Another 
Irish  schoolmaster  was  Hugo  Kelly,  who  taught  at  Tower  Hill, 
in  South  Kingstown,  for  many  years,  having  at  one  time  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  victor  of  Lake  Erie,  as  a  pupil. 
He  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  all  the  old-time  country  school- 
masters of  Rhode  Island.  In  Coventry,  in  Kent  County,  one 
Knox  held  school  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  freedom,  it  appears  that  many 
of  the  pedagogues  of  the  colony  were  of  Irish  nativity. 

The  part  that  Irishmen  played  in  the  Revolutionary  War  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  historians  in 
general  with  at  least  a  semblance  of  fairness,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  preced- 
ing. 

Historians  agree  that  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan  was  a  fighter 
of  fighters  and  Irish  from  crown  to  toe.  Though  not  a  Rhode 
Islander  by  birth,  he  came  to  "this right  little,  tight  little  colony" 
in  her  extremity  and  helped  to  win,  by  his  generalship  and  hero- 
ism, the  historic  Battle  of  Rhode  Island,  characterized  by  Lafay- 
ette as  "the  best  fought  action  of  the  war."  We  have  adopted 
General  Sullivan's  fame,  as  he  adopted  our  cause,  and  his  name, 
his  chivalry,  his  loyalty,  his  dauntless  Irish  courage,  are  even 
more  imperishably  enshrined  in  our  hearts  to-day  than  they 
were  impressively  commemorated  by  the  American  Irish  Histori- 
cal Society  on  December  16,  1908,  in  the  beautiful  bronze  memo- 
rial dedicated  in  the  main  corridor  of  our  marble  State  House. 

The  pre-Revolutionary  period,  intentionally  and  carelessly, 
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has  been  little  noticed  by  any  chronicler,  and  though  in  the  up- 
building of  the  nation  men  of  Irish  blood  took  a  large  and  honor- 
able part,  yet  have  their  earlier  efforts,  often  heroic,  failed  for 
the  most  part  to  win  due  recognition.  It  is  only  another  of  the 
many  instances  of  disregard  and  forgetfulness  that  Irishmen  as 
a  race  have  had  to  suffer,  but  it  seems  in  this  instance  particu- 
larly unfair.  Of  every  essential  that  combines  to  make  men, 
the  Irish  in  the  early  colonies,  and  especially  in  Rhode  Island, 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  possessed  in  splendid  measure.  In 
time  of  peace  their  energy  and  industry,  their  self-reliance  and 
their  optimism,  made  for  progress  and  advancement;  and  in  war 
none  offered  themselves  sooner  as  willing  sacrifices  or  wrought 
more  effectively  for  the  common  cause. 


IRISH  MILITIAMEN  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
NEW  YORK— 1 761 


BY  JOHN  G.  COYLE,  M.  D. 

The  County  of  Ulster,  in  New  York,  was  named  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  As  might  be  expected,  from  its  name, 
a  large  number  of  Irish  settled  in  the  county.  Among  the  docu- 
ments in  the  collections  of  the  state  historian,  at  Albany,  are 
muster  rolls  of  many  of  the  companies  raised  to  fight  against  the 
French  in  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  War  of  colonial  times. 
The  phrase  "so-called  French  and  Indian  War"  is  used  because 
the  war  is  not  accurately  described  by  any  such  term.  The 
description  implies  that  the  colonists  fought  against  allied  French 
and  Indians.  The  implication  is  plain  that  the  Indians  sided 
with  the  French. 

But  it  is  historical  truth  that  the  powerful  Six  Nations  of  New 
York  Indians  fought  with  the  colonists  against  the  French.  It 
is  well  known  that  William  Johnson,  of  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
was  the  friend  and  adviser  and  guide  of  the  New  York  Indians 
and  that  his  influence  largely  aided  in  keeping  these  powerful 
tribes  on  the  side  of  the  colonists.  Johnson  commanded  many 
of  the  Indians  during  the  war,  which  should  be  termed  either  the 
Franco-British  War  in  America  or  the  Anglo-American  and 
French  war. 

James  Clinton,  son  of  Charles  Clinton  of  County  Longford, 
Ireland,  commanded  a  company  at  various  times  in  the  French 
War.  The  same  James  Clinton  was  afterward  major-general 
on  the  American  side  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His 
brother,  George  Clinton,  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  serving  for  eighteen  years  from  1777,  and  serving 
again  as  Governor  of  New  York  from  April  1801  to  April  1804, 
then  becoming  Vice-President  under  Jefferson,  second  term,  and 
Madison,  first  term. 

Among  the  ninety-two  men  mustered  in  James  Clinton's 
company  from  Ulster  County  for  service  in  the  French  War,  in 
1761,  were  thirty-one  natives  of  Ireland,  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number.  There  were  ten  natives  of  Germany, 
four  native  Englishmen  and  two  Scotchmen. 
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The  native  Irishmen's  names  are  here  given,  as  they  appear 
on  the  muster-roll: 

John  Branagen,  age  42;  John  Curry,  43;  John  Fling  (Flynn?), 
48;  James  Johnson,  26;  Robert  Maxfield,  49;  John  Mucklehone 
(McElhone  or  McAlone?),  42;  Robert  Ferrier,  27;  John  Kerna- 
ghan,  22;  Charles  Kernaghan,  21;  John  Colter,  22;  Edward 
Early,  21;  Denis  Jordan,  30;  William  Bole,  45;  John  Green,  35; 
James  McGlaughlin  (McLaughlin?),  30;  William  Hughs,  45; 
Robert  Impson,  49;  Patrick  White,  30;  William  Crawford,  50; 
James  Mclntire,  27;  John  Cahoon,  22;  James  Mahon,  28;  John 
Mullin,  49;  Samuel  Wilson,  22;  James  Dunlap,  25;  Patrick  Col- 
lins, 26;  Francis  Elliot,  40;  Daniel  McBride,  36;  William  McCon- 
nell,  37;  Robert  Cahill,  46;  Patrick  Colgan,  25. 

Six  of  these  Irishmen  had  grey  eyes,  four  were  brown-eyed, 
all  the  others  were  blue-eyed.  They  were  mostly  laborers,  mil- 
lers, weavers,  coopers,  cordwainers,  but  one  was  a  blacksmith 
and  one  was  a  scrivener. 

In  Captain  Isaac  Middagh's  company,  raised  in  Kings  County, 
in  1760,  there  were  twelve  natives  of  Ireland — Edward  Dellan,  a 
weaver;  Solomon  Longe,  John  Morris,  Thomas  Lilly,  and  George 
Appleby,  laborers;  Henry  Jagoe,  silversmith;  John  Furthingham, 
Maxwell  McCormick,  weavers;  William  Skilling,  and  George 
Blakeney,  tanners;  James  McLaughlin,  clerk,  and  Matthew 
Holland,  cordwainer. 

In  the  first  company  raised  by  Captain  James  Clinton,  with 
George  Clinton,  his  brother,  a  lieutenant,  there  were  104  men,  of 
whom  thirty-six  were  natives  of  Ireland.  These  Irishmen  were 
laborers,  farmers,  colliers,  weavers,  coopers,  and  cordwainers. 
Most  of  them  were  farmers.  Their  names  were — Robert  Farier, 
James  Adisson,  Edward  Early,  Daniel  McBride,  James  Dunlap, 
Thomas  Johnston,  Richard  Andrews,  Joseph  McClughan, 
Barnabas  Monroe,  Henry  Savage,  Charles  Bramin,  Samuel  Body, 
Robert  Waugh,  James  Waugh,  James  Johnston,  Robert  Fergu- 
son, Alexander  Every,  George  Ferguson,  Pierce  Mansfield, 
Daniel  Cachel,  Cornelius  Callaghan,  Felix  McClarin,  John 
McHone,  John  Fling,  Thomas  Dower,  John  Mc'hearty,  John 
Wright,  John  McClean,  Jeremiah  Harrington,  John  Tolly,  Owen 
Kinagin,  John  Cahoon,  Ralph  Gore,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Robert 
Buchanan. 

The  spelling  given  is  just  as  shown  on  the  records.    John  Fling 
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would  look  more  natural  as  John  Flynn  or  Flinn,  while  John 
Tolly  would  be  more  recognizable  as  John  Tully.  But  even  the 
strange  appearance  of  Mc' hearty  cannot  prevent  the  reader  from 
recognizing  the  well  known  Irish  name,  McCarthy. 

In  Captain  Ephraim  Mors'  company,  raised  in  Queens  County 
in  1760,  were  thirty-five  natives  of  Ireland  out  of  no  members. 
In  Captain  Daniel  Wright's  company  from  Queens  County,  in 
the  same  year,  with  Lieutenants  Edward  Burk  and  John  Dean, 
were  forty-two  native  Irishmen,  out  of  no  men. 

In  Captain  John  Van  Veghten's  company,  raised  in  Albany 
County,  in  1760,  were  twenty-two  Irishmen  out  of  ninety-eight 
men. 

In  Dutchess  County  Irishmen  were  not  numerous  in  1760,  for 
but  four  appear  in  Captain  Peter  Harris'  company,  of  104  men. 
These  were  Daniel  Moore,  John  Benndigen,  John  Murry  and 
George  Elliout.  In  this  company  the  great  majority  were 
natives  of  America,  outside  of  the  four  Irishmen  there  being 
just  six  Germans  and  one  Frenchman. 

In  Captain  Barnaby  Byrn's  company,  raised  in  the  County 
of  New  York  in  1760,  forty  of  the  ninety-three  men  were  native 
Irishmen.  This  company's  roster  shows  natives  of  various  parts 
of  America,  of  Scotland,  Prussia,  England,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Wurtemberg,  Portugal,  Hanover  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
descriptions  and  marks  of  the  soldiers  are  recorded.  James 
Drewit,  a  "taylor"  from  Ireland  had  a  "scare  in  chin."  John 
Bean,  another  Irishman,  had  a  "cross  scare  on  his  head."  Wil- 
liam Broadhorst,  an  Irish  laborer,  had  a  "scare  on  his  chin." 
James  Carron,  an  Irish  weaver,  had  "left  eye  out"  and  James 
Rennolds.  an  Irish  laborer,  had  a  "fellion  in  his  eye." 

Year  by  year  during  the  war,  companies  were  raised  for  brief 
terms  of  service,  being  militia  companies.  Sometimes  the  same 
officer  who  commanded  a  militia  company  at  a  preceding  period 
would  command  a  new  company  when  a  demand  was  made  for 
militia  service.  The  counties  represented  were  Suffolk,  Rich- 
mond, Kings,  Queens,  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Albany,  Ulster 
and  Orange. 

Irish  names  appear  in  the  companies  from  every  one  of  these 
counties.  The  name  of  James  Fitzgerald,  for  instance,  appears 
in  the  muster  roll  of  Captain  Peter  Harris'  company  in  May, 
1762,  yet  Fitzgerald  was  a  native  of  Maryland.    No  one  doubts 
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the  land  of  his  ancestry.  Names  not  so  definitely  Irish,  as 
Samuel  Rice,  John  Brown,  James  Mansfield,  William  Johnson, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  William  Owens,  Edward  Thompson, 
William  Spence  and  John  Ambrose  do  not  attract  the  reader's 
attention  until  he  finds  opposite  them  in  the  column  headed 
"Where  Born,"  the  word  "Ireland." 

It  is  very  plain  from  reading  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Colony 
of  New  York  in  the  French  W?ar  that  there  was  a  strong  infusion 
of  Irish  throughout  the  colony.  Many  of  these  men,  who  were 
in  their  twenties  during  the  French  War,  became  active  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  and  officers  in  the  war  for  freedom  which  began 
in  1775. 
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SOME   STRAY   HISTORICAL   NUGGETS   FROM  THE 
EARLY  RECORDS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS. 


PICKED  UP  BY  MICHAEL  J.  O'BRIEN. 

It  is  generally  understood  among  New  England  people  who  are 
not,  themselves,  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  early 
records,  especially  the  "Town  Books"  or  records  of  the  select- 
-  men,  that  all  early  immigration  to  that  section  that  was  worth 
while  recording  in  history  was  confined  solely  to  the  English. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  about  their  thinking  that  way, 
because  they  were  so  taught  in  the  schools  and  we  know  that  for 
generation  after  generation  the  whole  trend  of  public  teaching 
of  history  has  been  to  laud  the  so-called  "Anglo-Saxon"  element, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  people  who  may  have  located  in  the 
American  Colonies.  The  historians  follow  the  same  idea,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  local  town  historians  and 
genealogists,  when  they  condescend  to  admit  that  a  sprinkling 
of  Irish  came  over,  they  seldom  fail  to  refer  to  them  as  "Scotch- 
Irish." 

No  argument  is  really  needed  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  kind 
of  "history,"  for  the  records  themselves  are  the  most  eloquent 
refutation  that  can  be  produced  to  overthrow  such  assertions. 
When  we  examine  the  town  and  county  records  and  note  the 
large  number  of  purely  Irish  names  appearing  therein,  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  and  beyond  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  the  erroneous  statements  referred  to 
are  too  obvious  to  require  any  particular  refutation  or  to  take 
the  time  or  trouble  to  point  them  out  in  detail.  A  few  in- 
stances are  here  given,  supplementing  those  already  published 
by  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  showing  that  Irish 
people  figured  in  the  early  records  of  some  of  the  oldest  towns 
and  settlements  in  Massachusetts. 

Easton,  Mass. — One  of  the  pioneers  of  this  vicinity  was 
John  Daly.  The  town  books  of  Easton  under  date  of  February 
22,  1708,  mention  "John  Dayly,  a  settler  on  12 h  acres  of  land 
on  Stone  House  Plaine."  There  is  no  reference  in  the  records 
to  his  nationality,  but  William  L.  Chaffin,  in  his  History  of  the 
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Town  of  Easton,  who  mentions  him  as  a  "resident  before  1708," 
says  "nothing  is  known  of  his  career  except  that  he  came  from 
Ireland."  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Abiah  Whitman  of 
Weymouth,  who  gave  him  a  lot  near  the  Bridgewater  town  line. 
In  1 713  he  was  part  owner  of  a  mill  at  Easton.  He  appears 
frequently  in  the  town  records  and  is  mentioned  as  a  Selectman 
in  1727  and  again  in  1745,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  served  the  town  in  that  capacity  between  those  years.  At  a 
town  meeting  held  in  December,  1739,  he  was  appointed  "Deer 
Constable,"  the  selectmen  voting  "to  chuse  two  good  and  lawful 
men  to  take  good  care  that  ye  late  Act  is  not  broken  conserneing 
ye  killing  of  Dear  within  their  precincts,  so  we  maid  choise  of 
John  Dailey,  Senr.  and  George  Keyzer  to  searve  in  yt  affaire." 
In  an  old  cemetery  near  the  town  of  Easton  may  be  seen  the 
graves  of  John  Daly  and  his  wife,  Mary.  In  a  list  of  Easton's 
soldiers  under  date  of  April  7,  1757,  appears  the  name  of  "Daniel 
Dailey,  private."  Daniel  and  David  Dailey  enlisted  in  Captain 
Mathew  Randall's  company  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  from 
Easton  in  June  and  December,  1776,  respectively,  and  in  1777 
Daniel  Dailey  served  in  Captain  Jonathan  Shaw's  company. 
A  John  Dailey  is  recorded  on  the  muster  roll  of  Captain  Macey 
Williams'  company  from  Easton  in  1775  and  in  the  next  year  he 
was  ensign  in  Captain  James  Perry's  company.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  descendents  of  John  Daly,  the  pioneer  Irishman  of 
Easton. 

Shirley,  Mass. — Among  the  residents  of  Point  Shirley  in 
1750,  mentioned  in  Chamberlain's  Documentary  History  of 
Chelsea,  were  Patrick  Connery,  Myles  Fitzhenry  and  John 
Griffin.  One  Morris  Kelley  located  there  about  the  opening  of 
the  Revolution  and  served  as  a  soldier  from  Shirley  for  three  years 
and  in  1780  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  commanding  officer, 
Captain  Henry  Haskell.  He  was  the  father  of  four  sons  and 
five  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  town  records. 
Among  those  appearing  on  the  Marriage  Registers  of  the  town 
of  Shirley  between  1762  and  1800,  I  notice  such  names  as  Carroll, 
Gleason,  McMartin,  McDaniels,  McCoy,  Carney,  Dalton, 
Foley  and  Sullivan. 

Deerfield,  Mass. — "Hugh  Quinn,  born  in  Ireland  in  1770," 
is  mentioned  as  a  carpenter  at  Deerfield.    He  is  said  to  have 
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been  "kidnapped  in  Ireland  as  a  boy  and  brought  to  New 
England  and  sold  for  his  passage  money  (£20)."  He  married 
at  Deerfield,  and  several  persons  of  the  name,  probably  his 
descendants,  lived  at  that  place  during  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century.  Among  those  mentioned  in  Deerfield  town  records 
I  find  "Henry  Strongman,  weaver,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
about  1 7 16,"  who  came  there  in  1736.  He  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  removed  to  what  is  now 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  died  in  1786.  His  son,  John, 
was  one  of  "Rogers'  Rangers"  in  the  Revolution  and  was  killed 
by  Indians.  It  was  Henry  Strongman  that  suggested  "Dublin" 
as  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  settlement  in  memory  of  his 
native  city.  There  was  only  one  other  Irishman  in  the  place 
at  this  time,  Matthew  Thornton,  a  native  of  Limerick,  famous 
as  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  William 
Ryan  and  John  McNeill  were  at  Deerfield  in  1778  and  James 
Murphy  and  William  McNelly  appear  on  its  tax  lists  of  the 
year  1789.  Daniel  McKenny  of  Deerfield  was  a  soldier  in  the 
French  war  in  1746  and  in  1748  he  was  disabled  in  a  fight  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  (From  Genealogies  of  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  Families.) 

Old  Yarmouth,  Mass. — John  Joyce  removed  from  Sandwich 
to  Yarmouth  in  1643  and  his  name  is  included  in  "a  list  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms"  at  that  place.  He  seems  to  have  become  a 
man  of  wealth  and  died  at  Yarmouth  in  the  year  1666.  The 
family  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  Jeremiah 
Joyce,  in  1755.  There  is  no  reference  to  his  nationality.  Among 
the  "pioneers  of  Sandwich"  were  families  named  Higgins  and 
Kelly.  In  an  address  by  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  "250th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Town  of 
Sandwich"  in  1889,  he  stated  the  Higgins  and  Kellys  were  from 
Ireland. 

Daxvers,  Mass. — Among  the  taxpayers  of  the  town  in  the 
year  1682  appear  the  names  of  Henry,  John  and  James  Kenny 
and  Thomas  Cane.  Daniel  and  Mary  Kenny  were  there  in  1728. 
Patrick  Carroll,  Hugh  Malachy,  Josiah  Kenny,  Longley  Kelley, 
Abraham  Dempsey  and  William  Dempsey  were  Revolutionary' 
soldiers  from  Danvers.  (History  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  by  J.  W. 
Hanson.) 
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On  the  baptismal  records  of  the  town  of  Danvers  appear  the 
names  of  six  children  of  Patrick  and  Anne  Carroll,  all  born  there 
between  1760  and  1768;  eleven  Dempseys  and  Dempceys,  born  at 
Danvers  between  1725  and  1798,  as  well  as  names  such  as  Kelley, 
McGary,  Magary,  Doyle,  Dalton,  Geary,  Ludden,  Nevens, 
Linagan  and  Murphy  on  the  Marriage  Registers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  Danvers  tax  list  of  the  year  1775,  appear  the 
names  of  Patrick  Carroll,  Rebecca  Daley  and  John  Keef  (Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  29,  p.  181).  William  Murphy 
married  Susanna  Bacon  at  Danvers  on  April  11,  1776. 

Lancaster,  Mass. — "Jane  McMullin.  a  member  of  ye  Church 
of  Christ  in  Dorsenbridge  in  ye  County  of  Londonderry  in  Ire- 
land," joined  the  First  Church  at  Lancaster  on  August  2,  1730. 
The  town  records  under  date  of  February  21,  1 761,  contain  an 
entry  reading:  "John  McCarty  of  Lancaster  entered  his  Inten- 
tions of  Marriage  with  Widw  Margaret  mcfarland  of  said  Lan- 
caster," and  in  a  "List  of  Marriages  consummated  by  Revd. 
Timo  Harrington"  appears  a  record  of  the  marriage  of  "John 
McCarthy  and  Margaret  McFarling"  under  date  of  March  16, 
1 761.  The  death  of  "John  McGra  from  Ireland"  took  place  at 
Lancaster  on  December  27,  1777.  Other  Irish  names  noted 
on  the  Vital  Records  of  the  town  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
Callahan,  Kelly,  Gleason,  Larkin,  McKeown,  McFadden,  Mc- 
Clothling  or  McLoughlin,  Dorrety  or  Doherty  and  McBride. 
The  last  mentioned  family  were  from  Ireland,  according  to  an 
entry  dated  June  18,  1735,  which  says  that  "William,  son  of  John 
McBride,  was  a  member  of  a  Church  in  Ireland,  of  which  Mr. 
Clark,  now  Minister  at  Nutfield,  was  the  Pastor."  Nutfield  was 
the  original  name  of  the  town  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Edgartown,  Mass. — "Andrew  Mecarty  Ryan,  a  transient 
person,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Norse,"  were  married  at  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  Edgartown  on  March  8,  1784,  and  the  death  of  "Andrew 
McCarthey  Ryan,  aged  30,"  is  recorded  under  date  of  June  21, 
1786. 

Framingham,  Mass. — On  the  Marriage  Records  of  this  town, 
between  1725  and  1800,  may  be  found  such  names  as  Cronyn, 
Donahue,  Dunn,  Kelly,  McCoy,  Gleasorf,  Healey,  Foley  and 
Dougherty.  There  is  a  large  number  of  Doughertys  and  in 
some  cases  the  name  is  spelled  "Doritha." 
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Bridgewater,  Mass. — The  Vital  Records  contain  several 
Irish  names  and  on  consulting  the  genealogies  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  the  town  (in  the  History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  by  Nahum  Mitchell),  I  find  it  stated  that 
"a  number  of  Irish  families  settled  in  North  Bridgewater  about 
1740."  Bradford  Kingman,  in  his  History  of  North  Bridgewater, 
in  referring  to  the  McBrides,  says:  "this  family  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,"  and  that  "there  were  but  four  Irish 
people  in  the  town  at  that  time  "  (1740).  John  McBride  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander  Wilson,  in  1754.  Kingman  says 
"McBride  and  Wilson  were  Irish  and  settled  in  North  Bridge- 
water  and  removed  to  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. "  Doubtless,  their 
reason  for  removing  to  that  place  was  to  join  the  Irish  colony 
which  settled  at  Harpersfield  in  the  year  1764.  In  the  Colonial 
Land  Papers  of  New  York  (Vol.  16,  p.  145)  I  find  a  "Petition  of 
!  Robert  Harper,"  dated  January  19,  1763,  praying  for  "a  grant 
of  1000  acres  of  land  free  from  quit  rents,  in  order  to  encourage 
to  this  Province  a  Colony  of  between  70  and  100  families  from 
Ireland,"  who  were  about  to  settle  in  New  York.  And  in  the 
same  records  there  is  a  letter  dated  April  12,  1763,  from  Harper 
to  Governor  Moncton,  stating  that  "his  friends  in  Ireland  had 
intimated  to  him  that  no  less  than  200  or  300  families,  instead  of 
the  number  mentioned  in  the  petition,  would  probably  come  if 
they  could  be  assured  of  a  grant,"  etc.  According  to  the  History 
of  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  by  H.  P.  Smith,  Robert  Harper  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  He  became  a  distinguished  American  educator 
and  was  a  professor  at  King's  College,  New  York,  between  1761 
and  1777. 

Hugh  McCormick  was  a  tax-payer  at  Bridgewater  in  1738. 
We  are  told  by  the  town  historian  that  "Archibald  Thompson, 
an  Irishman,  with  his  wife  and  son,  Robert,  came  to  America  in 
1724,  lived  for  a  while  at  Abington,  then  in  South  Bridgewater, 
where  he  died  in  1776,  aged  85."  He  "made  the  first  spinning 
foot-wheel,  probably  that  was  made  in  New  England"  (Mitchell). 
The  Family  Register,  from  which  this  is  quoted,  contains  some 
interesting  sketches  of  him  and  his  family  of  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  James,  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1761  and  "became  a  preceptor  of  an  Academy 
at  Charleston,  S.  C."  "Christopher  Erskin  from  Ireland" 
married  Susanna  Robinson  in  1729  and  had  four  children,  all 
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born  at  Bridgewater  between  1730  and  1736.  We  are  also  told 
that  "Thomas  Henry  was  one  of  the  Irish  families  that  settled 
in  North  Bridgewater  about  1740."  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
children,  whose  births  are  recorded  in  the  Vital  Records  of  the 
town  between  1744  and  1758.  He  also  removed  to  Harpersfield 
in  1 771.  Three  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  James  and  John  Henry, 
and  possibly  other  sons,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
"Thomas  and  James  were  killed  by  Indians  or  Tories  in  1775 
or  1776,  and  John  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  Canada" 
(Family  Register). 

Lewis  Dailey,  grandson  of  John  Daly,  the  pioneer  Irishman  of 
Easton,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Bridgewater  in  1757.  By  his  wife, 
Maty  Willis  of  Easton,  he  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters.  Thomas  Flinn  and  his  wife  Sarah  had  a  son, 
Christopher,  born  at  Bridgewater  in  1764,  and  the  marriage  of 
Michael  Fitzgerald  and  Margaret  Matteson  is  on  record  in  1771 
and  the  birth  of  his  sons,  William  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  in 
1772  and  1774,  are  also  on  record.  One  of  the  entries  I  find  on 
these  records  is:  "Micah  or  Michael  Ryon,  an  Irishman,  of 
Bridgewater."  His  wife's  name  was  Ruth,  and  by  her  he  had 
Nathaniel,  Betsy,  William  and  Isaac  Ryon.  Michael  Ryan 
from  this  neighborhood,  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
no  doubt  was  the  same.  Other  names  found  on  the  Vital  Records 
of  these  towns  are  Higgins,  Powers,  Barrett,  Gurney,  Gilmore, 
Kennedy,  Downie,  Cochran,  Dunphy,  Joyce  and  O'Neil,  who 
may  have  been  descendants  of  the  Irish  colonists  who  located 
there  in  1740.  Michael  O'Neil,  who  was  born  in  1796,  married 
Bridget  McGurk  at  North  Bridgewater  in  1816  and  brought  up  a 
family  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. — The  Vital  Records  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  contain  such  names  as  Glynn,  Healey,  Kenney,  McKenny, 
Nolin,  Powers,  Murphy  and  Fitzgerald.  "Hannah  Fitchgerls" 
was  married  to  Thomas  Nelson  at  Chelmsford  on  July  14,  1782, 
but  on  the  records  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  that 
place  she  was  written  down  "Fitzgerald." 

Lee,  Mass. — Mary  Casey  was  "received  into  the  Church  of 
Christ"  at  Lee  on  June  6,  1792;  "Edmund  Casey's  cattle  mark" 
was  recorded  in  the  year  1793;  Molly  Casey  died  at  Lee  on 
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May  5,  1 795 ,  Peggy  Casey  on  February  6,  1797,  and  Dennis 
Casey  on  May  6,  1798.  John  Coffey  was  appointed  "Assessor" 
at  Lee  in  1780  and  "Road  Surveyor"  in  1783.  Henry  and  Han- 
nah Donnelly  had  children  born  to  them  at  Lee  in  1781  and  1791. 
At  a  Town  Meeting  held  on  March  r,  1790,  Henry  Donnelly  was 
appointed  "Sealer  of  Leather"  and  again  in  March,  1791  (Vital 
Records  of  Lee,  Mass.). 

Woburn,  Mass. — The  Vital  Records  of  Woburn  show  that 
Daniel  McGinnis  and  Rose  Neal  were  married  at  that  place  on 
February  10,  1676.  They  had  a  daughter,  Rose,  and  a  son, 
Edmund,  born  there  on  November  19,  1677  and  March  13,  1682, 
respectively.  In  the  Middlesex  County  Court  Records  (Vol.  3,  p. 
206),  under  date  of  "December,  1677,"  appears  this  entry: 
"The  Selectmen  of  Woburn  enter  their  caution  against  the  enter- 
taining of  Daniel  Macginnys  an  Inhabt  of  that  Town."  In 
June,  1684,  Joseph  Winn  sued  "Daniel  MacGinny"  for  debt 
due  him  on  account  of  the  sale  of  a  horse  and  in  October,  1685, 
"Daniel  Mackginney"  sued  Michael  Bacon  of  Billerica  "for 
defaming  pltffs.  title  to  land  bought  of  John  Abbott  and  lying 
on  the  south  east  of  Shawskin  River  and  has  part  of  it  in 
Michael's  farm  in  Billerica  lying  upon  Stop  Brook  near  the 
mouth  of  said  Brook."  (Middlesex  County  Court  Records,  Vol.  4. 
p.  184). 

At  page  162  of  the  Vital  Records  of  Woburn  there  is  a  reference 
to  "Daniel  McGinnis,  the  first  Irishman  to  settle  in  Woburn." 
He  is  described  as  of  Woburn  in  a  deed  from  Michael  Bacon 
dated  June  29,  1674,  and  in  a  deed  to  John  Tidd  dated  June  8, 
x675,  McGinnis  is  again  expressly  referred  to  as  "an  Irishman," 
so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  nationality.  He  subsequently 
lived  at  Billerica  and  Watertown,  and  according  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  Collections  (Vol.  3),  he  was  a  resident 
of  Rochester,  R.  L,  in  1687.  "Daniel  Mackginnis"  appears  on 
the  tax  list  of  Billerica  in  1679,  in  which  year  he  was  taxed  3s.  2d. 
On  the  rosters  of  American  soldiers  who  fought  in  King  Phillip  s 
War  in  1676  I  find  the  names  of  Daniell  McKennys,  Hugh- 
Collahane,  John  Brandon  and  Richard  Brien.  These  were 
recorded  as  from  Dedham,  and  on  the  same  rosters  I  find  the 
name  of  "John  Moloony  from  Woburn." 

Irishmen  came  early  to  Woburn.    The  birth  records  of  the 
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town  show  that  John  and  Elizabeth  Coggin  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren born  to  them  at  that  place  between  1693  and  17 14.  Under 
date  of  February  1,  1698,  there  is  recorded  the  death  of  "  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Joanna  Doyle"  and  of  Robert  Doyle, 
their  son,  on  February  9,  1700.  John  and  Rebecca  Connery  had 
eight  children  born  to  them  at  Woburn  between  1738  and  1759, 
and  on  the  Marriage  Registers  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  I  find  people  named  Dalton,  Connolly,  Condon,  Gleason, 
Hennessy,  Mclntire,  McKee,  Powers,  Kelley,  and  Lynch. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Revolutionary  soldiers  from  Amherst  were 
Michael  Kief,  Daniel  Lane,  William  Moore,  James  Shay,  Daniel 
and  William  Darby,  Jeremiah  Cody  and  Daniel  McGrath 
{Town  Records).  McGrath  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

Hanover,  Mass. — Robert  Mackerdey  or  McCarthy  was 
"admitted  to  the  Church  on  July  6th,  1728,"  and  "James 
MacCarthy  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  both  of  Hanover,"  were 
married  on  August  9,  1732.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  and  Katharine  of  the  same  parents, 
were  born  at  Hanover  on  May  23,  1732,  and  March  16,  1735, 
respectively.  Under  date  of  February  11,  1746,  this  interesting 
entry  appears  on  the  town  books:  "Died,  Richard  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  been  Schoolmaster  in  this  Town  nearly  20  years." 
He  is  also  referred  to  by  Barry,  in  his  History  of  the  Town  of 
Hanover,  as  "a  man  of  talent,  well  skilled  in  the  languages, 
especially  Latin,  and  taught  with  good  success,"  and  Flanders,  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Chief- Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  informs  us  that  "Justice  William  Cushing,  who  was  a 
native  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  was  prepared  for  college  by  Mr. 
Richard  Fitzgerald,  a  veteran  Latin  schoolmaster." 

Alice  Teague,  daughter  of  Daniel  Teague,  was  born  at  Hanover, 
on  July  10,  1763  {History  and  Records  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Hanover,  by  Lloyd  Vernon  Briggs). 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Samuel  Symonds  or  Simons  of  Ipswich,  in 
his  will  dated  February  16,  1673,  mentioned  his  "brother,  Mr. 
Richard  FitzSymonds"  (Pope,  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,  p. 
445).  "John  Barry  of  Ipswich,  aged  about  28,  1669,"  and 
"John  Barry  lived  in  Ipswich,  sailor,  1670-1678 — wife,  Hannah, 
•died  May  29,  1676,"  are  some  of  the  entries  I  find  in  Essex  County 
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Records.  Another  John"  Barry  married  Mary  Chapman  at 
Ipswich  on  January  24,  1676.  "  John  Barrye  late  of  Ireland,  now 
of  Ipswich,  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  estate  of  his 
kinsman,  William  Bladen  of  Gloucester  (or  Ireland),  tailor, 
September  2nd  171 7  "  (From  Probate  Records  of  Essex  County  in 
Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  6,  p.  184).  "Patrick  Farren,  Chirur- 
!  geon,"  hung  out  his  sign  as  "peri-wig  maker"  at  Ipswich  in  1722 
and  John  McCrellis  followed  the  same  trade  in  that  town  in 
1735.  In  the  death  records  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  appears  the 
name  of  James  FitzGerald,  who  died  in  1727.  In  the  contingent 
which  went  from  Ipswich  to  Lake  George  during  the  French 
War  in  1755  I  find  John  Fitzpatrick,  John  Looney  and  William 
Connolly. 

Newbury,  Mass. — In  Coffin's  History  of  Newbury,  under  date 
of  March  10,  1719,  I  find  this  statement:  "This  year  potatoes 
were  introduced  by  some  emigrants  from  Ireland.  They  were 
raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Walker,  esquire,  of 
Andover."  The  names  of  the  Irish  immigrants  are  not  men- 
tioned and  I  fail  to  find  them  on  the  town  books.  Among  the 
"earliest  settlers  at  Newbury"  are  recorded:  "Cormac  Annis, 
born  in  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  1638."  He  was  married  to  Sarah 
Chase  of  Newbury  on  May  15,  1666.  Also,  "Roger  Waldron, 
an  Irishman,  born  1645,"  who  married  Anne  Chase  at  Newbury 
on  June  14,  1672. 

Malden,  Mass. — "Joseph,  son  of  Patrick  Fassett,"  was  born 
at  Maiden  in  October,  1672.  In  1679,  the  name  of  "Patrick 
ffacit"  appears  on  the  tax  list  of  Billerica,  in  which  year  he  was 
taxed  3s.  6d.  On  the  Vital  Records  of  Charles  town  of  the  year 
1 67 1  one  Patrick  Fassett  is  referred  to  as  "brother-in-law  of 
John  Reyley."  Patrick  Flinn  and  Mary  Winsled  were  married 
at  Maiden  on  July  16,  1713;  Patrick  Cowen  and  Jean  Crawford 
on  February  22,  1733;  Charles  Crouley  and  Mary  Marks  on 
October  1,  1745;  William  Gill  and  Martha  Flinn  on  March  9, 
1749  (Vital  Records  of  Maiden).  In  the  ancient  burying-ground 
at  Maiden  there  is  a  stone  bearing  the  inscription:  "Mary  Flyn, 
Wife  of  Patrick,  died  May  24,  1720,  in  her  27th  year."  In  the 
Lane  Family  Papers,  reproduced  in  the  New  England  Historic 
and  Genealogical  Register  (Vol.  II,  p.  102),  there  is  a  record  of 
an  indenture  written  by  Job  Lane,  the  pioneer  of  the  family  in 
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Maiden,  under  date  of  "June  5,  1666,"  reading  as  follows: 
"John  Quinne  of  the  County  of  Corke  in  Ireland,  binds  himself 
to  Job  Lane.  Witnesses,  Thomas  Rawlings  and  Thomas 
Rawlings,  Junr." 

Braintree,  Mass. — "William  Tosh  and  Jael  Swilivan  were 
maryed  the  12th  mo.  7th  1660,  by  Major  Autherton"  (Braintree 
Town  Records).  The  name  of  the  bride  also  appears  on  the 
town  books  as  "Sullivan."  One  of  the  daughters  of  this  union, 
Mercy  Tosh,  married  John  Mott  of  Block  Island  on  October  16, 
1683,  and  in  the  "Genealogy  of  Nathaniel  Mott  of  Scituate 
and  his  Sons"  (in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  Vol.  67,  p.  24) 
it  is  said  that  W7illiam  Tosh,  whose  proper  name  was  Mcintosh, 
"was  among  the  Scotch  prisoners  shipped  to  New  England  by 
Cromwell  in  1651,"  and  that  "Jael  Swilivan  was  evidently  one 
of  the  shipload  of  Irish  captives  sent  to  New  England  in  1654." 
A  number  of  Braintree  people  settled  on  Block  Island,  among 
whom  was  William  "Tosh"  and  his  wife,  Jael  "Swilivan." 
The  family  became  the  most  prominent  on  the  island,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  numerous  Mott  families  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  are  descendants  of  the  exiled  Scotchman  and 
Irishwoman.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  other  reference 
to  this  "shipload  of  Irish  captives"  who  were  "sent  to  New 
England  in  1654." 

"Hannah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Hogin,"  was  born  at 
Braintree  on  July  7,  1715,  and  under  date  of  October  31,  1734, 
there  is  a  record  of  the  marriage  of  Hannah  Hogin  and  Clement 
Hayden.  John  Madden  of  Braintree  was  married  to  Abigail 
Jones  at  that  place  on  September  13,  1789;  Elizabeth  Madden 
became  the  wife  of  Zebulon  Randall  on  July  17,  1790  and  Betsey 
Barry  was  married  to  William  Hooker  on  October  9,  in  the  same 
year.  David  Kenny  and  Mary  Tant  were  married  at  Braintree 
on  October  28.  1774  (Vital  Records). 

Dedham,  Mass. — The  Dedham  Hiscorical  Society  has  pub- 
lished the  original  church  records  of  the  town,  which  indicate  that 
a  number  of  Irish  families  were  inhabitants  of  that  place  at  a 
very  early  date.  MacRorys  and  MacKennys  were  there  in  1667, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  items  copied  from  these  records : 

"Jeams,  ye  sone  of  our  sister,  Mary,  wife  of  Mackrory,  was 
baptised  id.  2m.  66"  (February  1st,  1666). 
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"Ruth,  ye  dau  of  our  sister,  ye  wife  of  William  MacKennv, 
was  baptised  i8d.  6mo.  67"  (June  18th,  1667). 

"David,  ye  sone  of  our  sister  mackrory  was  baptised  22c. 
I  mo.  67-68. " 

John  Healy  and  his  wife,  Man.',  were  "received  into  the  Church*" 
on  October  30,  1763.  They  had  six  children  born  to  them  at 
Dedham,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  Church  registers: 
John  Healy  on  January  6,  1763;  Man*  Healy  on  October  30. 
1763;  Ebenezer  Healy  on  February  7,  1768;  Hannah  Healy  on 
September  29,  1 771 ;  John  Healy  on  July  4,  1773  and  Joseph 
Healy  on  August  25,  1776.  William,  son  of  William  Larkin  and 
wife,  was  baptised  at  Dedham  on  December  9,  1739. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  "Mary  o'brine  brought  her- 
self under  ye  bonds  of  ye  Covenant  and  was  baptised  on  October 
2»  i7$7.n  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Quigley.  was 
baptised  at  Dedham  on  May  23,  1773;  Garret,  son  of  John 
and  Susanna  Burn  on  June  9,  1776;  Andrew,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Mar)*  Dunegin,  on  February  9,  1773;  John,  son  of  the  same 
parents,  on  June  15,  1771,  and  Hannah,  daughter  of  Dennis  and 
Sarah  Ryan,  on  May  5,  1799.  Some  Stoughton  baptisms  also 
appear  on  the  Dedham  church  records.  On  December  24,  1769. 
"Naomi,  daughter  of  Fitch  Gibbins,"  was  baptised:  "Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  John  Madden,"  on  May  13,  1770,  and  on  July  17. 
1774,  "Charity,  daughter  of  John  Madden  and  wife." 

The  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  Marriage  Records 
of  the  Town  of  Dedham : — 

John  McFadden  and  Beulah  Guild  on  February  17,  1763. 

John  Madden  and  Charity  Silvester  on  July  5,  1765. 

Nathaniel  Everett  and  Rebecca  Connelly  on  January  25,  1769. 

Samuel  Bill  and  Grace  Crowley  on  June  24,  1769. 

Thomas  Quigley  and  Hannah  Haws  on  December  17,  1770. 

Andrew  Dunnegin  and  Mary  Nightingale  on  January  27,  1 77 1  - 

Edward  Bullard  and  Elizabeth  Crowley  on  May  14,  1793. 

Michael  Farrel  and  Lucy  Wright  on  June  9,  1798. 

Other  names  appearing  on  the  marriage  lists  down  to  1S06 
are  McDonald,  Barry,  Maguire  and  Laverty,  and  among  the 
deaths  are  recorded:  "Widow  McGown,  between  80  and  90  years 
of  age,"  on  March  15,  1767;  "The  Widow  O'Neal,  aged  74  years," 
on  September  4,  1793;  "Martha  McFadden,  Maidin,  aged  37-' 
on  July  29,  1799. 
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There  were  others  from  Ireland  at  Dedham  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  but  I  rather  doubt  that  they  were  of  the  old  Irish  race, 
although  it  may  be  that  they  were  among  those  who  were 
obliged  to  change  their  names.  In  the  Xew  England  Historic 
and  Genealogical  Register,  "Michael  Bacon,  an  Irishman,  of 
Dedham,"  is  referred  to.  Pope,  in  his  "Pioneers  of  Massachu- 
setts" refers  to  "Michael  Bacon,  who  came  from  Ireland  with 
Samuel  Cooke  and  John  Smyth,  and  were  proposed  as  Proprietors 
at  Dedham  23(3)  1640."  He  also  refers  to  "William  Bacon  of 
Salem,  1641,"  and  states  he  was  "a  resident  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  1639."  "Mr.  John  Smith  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  partner 
with  Samuel  Cooke,  March  10,  1639.  His  wife,  Hannah, 
received  as  an  inhabitant  at  Dedham  (lately  arrived  from  Ire- 
land), 23  (4)  1640  and  admitted  to  the  Church  at  Boston  21  (12) 
1640-1 ."  The  "  Rate  "  levied  against  John  Smith  was  "  Remitted 
30  (II)  1642  on  account  of  his  great  losses  in  Ireland"  (Pope, 
Pioneers  of  Massachtisetts,  p.  422).  In  Volume  13  of  the  printed 
records  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Dedham,  as  transcribed  by 
Don  Gleason  Hill,  town  clerk,  an  interesting  entry  appears 
concerning  these  people:  "The  26th  of  ye  3  Month  called  Maye 
1640,  It  was  by  Inhabts  appoynted  such  as  are  deputed  to 
order  Towne  affayres  &  others  also  being  Called  together  for 
advice  therin.  Upon  deliberation  &  good  consideracon  assented 
unto  and  agreed  upon  that  the  Towne  of  Dedham  shall  enterteyne 
Mr.  Samuell  Cooke  together  with  his  estate  And  Also  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Bacon  all  from  Ireland  and  afford  them  such 
accomodacons  of  upland  and  medowe  as  their  estates  shall 
requier."  At  a  meeting  held  on  June  23rd,  1640,  reference  is 
again  made  to  "Mris.  Smith  and  Mris.  Bacon  lately  arrived 
heer  from  Ireland"  and  that  they  were  "well  appved  of."  Even 
if  these  people  were  not  of  the  Irish  race,  such  entries  serve  to 
indicate  that  there  was  communication  between  Ireland  and 
New  England  at  this  early  time. 

Rowley,  Mass. — "Eujean"  Lynch  and  Martha  Eliott 
"declared  their  intentions  (of  marriage)  on  October  17,  1 714," 
and  Edward  Fitzgerald  of  Beverly  and  Elizabeth  Lynch  of 
Rowley  were  married  at  Beverly  on  June  27,  1740.  Among  the 
births  recorded  at  Rowley  are:  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Burke,  on  May  25,  17 19;  Martha,  daughter  of  Eugene  and 
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Martha  Lynch,  on  April  2,  1721,  and  Mary  Lynch  of  the  same 
parents  on  May  11,  1729.  Jonathan  Lynch,  son  of  Elizabeth 
Lynch,  was  baptised  at  Rowley  on  December  29,  1734  (Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  5).  4 4  Goody  Reila,  wife  of 
Henry  Reila,"  died  at  Rowley  on  October  8,  1700,  and  "Henrv 
Reiley,  aged  about  82,"  on  May  24,  17 10.  This  Henry  Reiley 
was  the  village  blacksmith  at  Rowley.  He  married  Mary 
Elithorp,  who  was  the  " Goody  Reila"  above  referred  to.  On 
December  12,  1700,  he  married  Elizabeth  Bennet.  The  will  of 
"Hennery  Rylee,"  dated  January  6,  1708,  was  proved  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  Essex  County  on  June  19,  17 10. 

Beverly,  Mass. — Mary  Lynch  died  at  Beverly  "between 
September  1736  and  June  1737."  Widow  Martha  Lynch  died 
there  in  1738  and  the  death  of  another  Martha  Lynch  is  recorded 
under  date  of  "April  or  May,  1740."  Mary  Mullen  died  at 
Beverly  in  1750.  Thomas  Hogan  married  Anna  Black  of  Beverly 
on  January  16,  1776. 

Byfield,  Mass. — "Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Capsada," 
and  "Ruth,  daughter  of  Charles  Capsada,"  were  baptised  on 
December  8,  1745  and  May  29,  1748,  respectively.  In  a 
footnote  at  page  184,  Vol.  6,  Essex  Antiquarian,  it  is  stated  that 
the  proper  name  was  "Cassady."  There  was  also  a  family 
named  Cassady  at  Rockport.  Timothy,  son  of  Philemon  and 
Susanna  Cassady,  was  baptised  there  on  December  18,  1774. 
The  name  is  also  misspelled  "Caswaday"  on  the  Vital  Records 
of  the  town.  "Roger  Ryan,  an  Irishman,  who  was  hired  in  the 
Parish  on  August  9,  1758,  died  of  a  violent  fever  and  sickness, 
under  30  years  of  age  "  (Byfield  Parish  Records) . 

Lincoln,  Mass. — ''Cornelius  Malonia  and  Elizabeth  Parks  of 
Lincoln  declared  their  intentions  on  February  9,  1756."  There 
are  records  of  the  births  of  their  children: 

William,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Elisabeth  Meloney,  December 
16,  1756. 

Joseph,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Elisabeth  Meloney,  June  18,  1758. 
Timothy,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Elisabeth  Malony ,  July  2 1 ,  1 760. 
Michael,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Elisabeth  Malony,  September  30. 
1763. 

The  name  is  also  spelled  Malone  on  Lincoln  records.  Joseph, 
Timothy  and  William  Malone,  "sons  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth 
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Molone,"  were  baptised  in  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Lincoln  on 
March  4,  1764.  One  Cornelius  Maloney  married  Love  Farrar, 
who  was  born  at  Lincoln  on  February  13,  1757.  They  had 
eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Cornelius  Maloney,  took  the  name 
of  Daniel  Farrar  and  went  to  New  Orleans  about  18 19  {From 
Farrar  Genealogy,  in  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  Vol.  6). 
Among  other  marriages  at  Lincoln  were:  Daniel  Kenny  and  Anna 
Parks  on  September  28,  1779;  Isaac  Goodenough  and  Lydia 
Carrol  on  March  25,  1800.  Joseph  S.  Leary  and  John  Miles 
Leary,  sons  of  John  and  Joanna  Leary,  were  baptised  at  Lincoln 
on  April  I,  1809,  and  October  21,  18 10,  respectively. 

Topsfield,  Mass. — "Cathren,  daughter  of  Anthony  Carrell," 
was  born  at  Topsfield  on  ''June  31st  (?)  1658,"  and  "John,  son 
of  Anthony  Carroll,"  on  October  19,  1663.  He  had  two  other 
children,  Anthony  and  Mary,  born  at  Topsfield  in  1666. 
"Michael  Bowden,  planter,"  lived  at  Topsfield  in  1669  and  1670. 
"Michael  Bowden,  aged  30  years,"  probably  the  same,  is  men- 
tioned as  at  Marblehead  Plains  in  1681.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  brother  of  "Peter  Bowden,  protestant,  merchant  of  the 
City  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  sold  ship  lately  of  Dublin,  1 684-1686," 
and  who  is  so  referred  to  in  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds 
(quoted  in  Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  II,  p.  45).  "The  barque, 
John,  lately  of  Dublin,"  which  Peter  Bowden  sold  to  Thomas 
Gardner  of  Salem  on  November  2,  1686,  probably  was  the 
ship  referred  to. 

"Michaell  Donnell"  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Topsfield 
on  December  18,  1678.  "Michal  Donnell"  was  taxed  at  that 
place  in  1688.  "Michal  Dwinnell's  wife"  died  at  Topsfield  on 
March  26,  1730.  "Thomas  Dwonill"  of  Topsfield  married  Dinah 
Brimsdill  of  Lynn  on  May  23,  1701.  Many  other  references  to 
people  so  named  are  found  in  Essex  County  records  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  first  recorded  physician  at  Topsfield 
was  "Michael  Dwinell,"  who  was  born  there  on  December  5, 
1670,  one  of  nine  children  of  "Michael  and  Mary  Donnell." 
He  is  described  in  old  deeds  as  "physician  and  chirurgeon"  in 
the  year  1697,  where  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  "Mikell  Donnell, 
Junior."  In  1724,  he  appears  as  "Doctor  Michael  Dwinell." 
In  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  (Vol.  47,  p.  202), 
we  are  informed  that:  "Michael,  the  father  of  the  physician,  may 
have  come  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  though  family  tradition 
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says  he  came  from  France."  One  who  knows  anything  about 
names  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  classify  it  as  either  Scotch  or 
French,  for,  as  a  prenomen  (Domhnall  or  Donal),  or  as  a  sur- 
name (Donnell,  i.  e.  O'Donnell  or  MacDonnell),  the  name  is 
unquestionably  Irish,  and  it  is  quite  likely,  if  we  could  trace 
back  the  career  of  Michael  Donnell,  the  pioneer  of  Topsfield,  we 
would  find  an  original  O'Donnell  or  a  MacDonnell. 

Dr.  Richard  Dexter  was  also  a  Topsfield  physician.  He  began 
practice  there  in  1740  and  continued  until  his  death,  on  November 
25»  1783-  tie  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Revolutionary- 
general,  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Winifred 
Dexter  and  was  born  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1713.  On  consulting 
the  extensive  genealogy  of  the  Dexter  family,  I  find  it  stated 
that  the  Topsfield  physician  "was  of  Irish  descent,  the  Dexter 
family  being  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  Ireland  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century."  The  family  was  of 
Norman  origin,  the  original  name  having  been  De  Exeter  or 
D'Exeter,  and  first  appears  in  Irish  history  about  the  year  1169 
where  people  of  the  name — as  well  as  of  others  of  the  family  in  the 
County  Mayo,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Macjordan — have 
lived  ever  since.  The  Dexters  are  mentioned  in  ancient  Irish 
records  of  the  Counties  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick  and  Meath 
and  it  is  said  that  the  pioneer  of  the  family  in  America,  Richard 
Dexter,  was  a  native  of  Slane,  County  Meath.  This  Richard 
Dexter,  with  his  wife,  Bridget,  and  three  or  more  children  fled 
from  Ireland  in  the  year  1641  and  came  in  an  English  ship  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  ' '  admitted  an  inhabitant "  on  December  28, 
1642.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  family  may  be  found  in  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  for  January* 
1891,  and  in  Volume  5  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  there  is  an  authoritative  and  interesting 
paper  on  the  American  Dexters,  compiled  by  Thomas  Hamilton 
Murray. 

Worcester,  Mass. — In  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (ist  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  116),  in  referring  to  early 
Worcester,  it  is  said  that  "the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
augmented  by  emigrants  from  Ireland  in  the  year  17 18,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  a  flourishing  town."  Portion  of  the 
town  of  Rutland,  Worcester  County,  is  named  Dublin,  and 
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Jonas  Reed,  in  his  History  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  says:  "As  it  was 
wholly  peopled  with  emigrants  from  Ireland  it  received  the  name 
of  Dublin."  In  neither  case  are  the  names  or  number  of  these 
early  settlers  given,  but  the  town  records  of  Worcester  indicate 
a  fairly  large  representation  of  Irish  names.  The  Ryan  family 
of  Worcester  are  descended  from  Anthony  Ryan,  who  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1721  and  who  is  on  record  at  Leicester  in  the  year 
1743.  John  Ryan  of  Stourbridge,  his  brother,  bought  78  acres 
of  land  at  that  place  from  John  Stowell  on  October  26,  1742. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Another 
brother,  Darby  Ryan,  lived  at  Leicester  and  bought  lands  there 
from  Ralph  Inman  on  March  23,  1763.  Anthony  Ryan  had 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  appear  on  the  birth  records  of  Leicester. 
One  of  them,  Samuel,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  married 
twice  and  was  the  father  of  sixteen  children. 

Among  the  Irish  immigrants  who  came  to  Worcester  County  in 
171 8  were  four  brothers  named  Kenney.  They  settled  at  Sutton, 
where  their  names  are  found  on  the  town  books.  A  great  many 
of  their  descendants  are  mentioned  in  Worcester  County  records 
and  history.  James  Moore,  who  was  born  in  County  Fermanagh 
in  1688,  settled  first  in  Grafton  but  after  some  years  removed  to 
Union,  Conn.,  where  he  is  on  record  as  buying  lands  on  December 
l9>  I739-  His  descendants  have  been  numerous  in  that  part 
of  Connecticut.  His  son,  William,  had  an  honorable  record  as 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Bunker  Hill  to  his  death  in  Virginia 
in  1 78 1.  The  Kelley  family  of  Worcester  are  descended  from 
William  Kelley,  who  came  to  Boston  in  the  ship,  Hopewell,  in 
April,  1635.  He  had  a  son  named  Edward  who  was  born  at 
Boston  in  1664.  There  was  a  Robert  Kelley  at  Charlestown 
at  this  time  whose  descendants  for  several  generations  have 
spelled  the  name  "Calley." 

In  the  roster  of  "Soldiers  from  Leicester,"  who  served  in 
Colonel  Ruggles'  regiment  in  the  French-English  war  in  1756, 
I  find  the  names  of  Joseph  Ryan,  Thomas  Gleason  and  Nicholas 
McDaniel.  Also,  "Thomas  Handy,  sergeant,  born  in  Ireland 
called  trader,"  and  "John  Ryan,  born  in  Ireland,  labourer." 
Morris  Higgins  and  Patrick  McMahon  served  in  Leicester's 
company  of  Minute  Men  in  1775  and  among  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  from  Worcester  are  such  names  as  Connor,  Crowle 
Cunningham,  Donehue,  Mahan,  Moore,  Gleason,  Healy,  Ken 
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nedy,  McConkey,  McCracken,  Powers,  Quigley,  Shields  and 
McGuire. 

In  the  "  Records  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
for  Worcester  County,  Mass.,"  compiled  by  Franklin  P.  Rice, 
"John  Daly,  Constable  of  said  Town"  (Worcester)  is  mentioned 
on  February  5,  1733.  John  Daly  served  on  the  Grand  Jury 
of  that  County  on  May  11,  1736,  and  again  at  various  times  in 
that  year  and  in  1737.  James  Daly  served  on  the  Grand  Jury 
on  May  10,  1737.  Among  those  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
Court  were:  John  Fitzgerald,  John  McNeal,  Thomas  Gleason, 
Robert  McCain  and  Daniel  McTroy  in  the  year  1734;  Philip  and 
Simon  Gleason,  William  Larkin  and  John  Mcjerrold  in  1735  and 
William  McCarry  in  1736. 

"John  mcguire"  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  under  date 
of  May  24,  1754,  and  among  various  entries  quoted  from  the 
town  books  I  notice  the  following:  "Att  a  Town  Meeting  duely 
warned  and  held  at  Worcester  the  17th,  may,  1756,  by  ye  Votable 
Inhabetants  thereof,"  it  was  "voted  that  the  following  sums 
be  granted  to  ye  following  Persons  vizt.  To  William  Mahan 
for  mending  fence  for  mr.  mcCarty  in  the  year  1754  and  1755 
.  .  .  6s.  od."  "To  Thomas  Cowden  for  Dennis  obrian 
and  James  Briant's  taxes  .  .  .  £1.  10s.  lid."  "To  Willm 
Johnson  for  work  done  to  mr.  McCarty's  well  and  mending  ye 
bell  ...  6s.  8d."  "  For  the  Sallary  of  ye  Revd.  mr.  Thadds 
Maccarty,  one  year  .  .  .  £80.  o.  o."  This  latter  was  Revd. 
Thaddeus  McCarty,  the  Protestant  Minister  of  the  Town,  a 
descendant  from  an  Irish  immigrant  to  Boston  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  separate  paper  on  whom  will  appear  in  a  later  issue 
of  this  Journal.  At  a  town  meeting  held  on  May  15,  1758, 
Thomas  Richardson  was  voted  £1.  3s.  iod.  "for  David  Mc- 
Crahon's  rates  who  is  either  killed  or  captivated."  McCrahon 
was  a  soldier  from  Worcester  in  the  French-English  war. 
"Patrick  Fleming,  Province  and  Town  Tax,  10s.  4d."  and  "John 
mcquire  (McGuire)  Town  Tax,  6s.  4d.,"  appear  under  date  of 
November  2,  1772. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  on  November  13,  1775,  certain  sums' 
of  money  were  voted  to  inhabitants  of  the  town,  among  them 
Richard  Kelley,  Daniel  Gleason,  James  Conway  and  Michael 
Katen,  and  on  February  3,  1783,  the  names  of  Philip  Donihue, 
David  Gleason,  Mr.  MacCarty,  John  Mahan  and  James  Quigley 
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appear  under  the  same  category.  At  various  times  after  that 
date,  Jane  McKelhony,  Thomas  Kelly,  Thomas  Lynch,  Luke 
Duffe  (Duffy),  Thomas  Tracy  and  John  Crowley  are  mentioned 
as  beneficiaries  of  the  town  of  Worcester.  From  the  Vital  Records 
of  Worcester  I  have  copied  a  long  list  of  Irish  names,  such  as 
Murphy,  McGuire,  Quigley,  MacCarty,  McConaghy,  Healy, 
Gleason,  Garey  or  Geary,  Conner,  Kennedy,  McFadden,  Mahan, 
Mullen,  Sullivan,  and  so  on,  details  of  whom  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  another  article. 

Haverhill,  Mass. — In  1719,  the  historic  Irish  settlement 
of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  was  established  by  a  number  of  people 
who  came  from  County  Derry,  Ireland.  All  New  England 
historians  call  them  "Scotch-Irish,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  (1)  natives  of  Ireland  and  (2)  that  they  called 
themselves  "  Irish  "  and  were  known  as  such  to  their  neighbors. 

The  town  of  Haverhill  is  just  south  of  the  New  Hampshire 
boundary  line,  and  for  a  number  of  years  there  were  disputes 
between  the  settlers  as  to  alleged  encroachments  on  their  lands 
by  the  aggressive  Irishmen  from  Derry.  As  early  as  December, 
1720,  the  Commoners  of  Haverhill  received  information  that 
"the  Irish  wrere  settling  on  some  of  the  fourth  division  lots" 
(Proprietors'  Records).  In  1722,  the  inhabitants  of  London- 
derry made  application  to  New  Hampshire  "for  more  room" 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  an  especial  preference  for  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  "the  Pike  of  Haverhill"  (the  N.  H.  State  Archives). 
In  the  same  year  a  committee  chosen  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  to  look  after 'encroachments  upon  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  the  Merrimack  river,  reported  that  "some  Irish 
people"  claimed  the  land  "home  to  Merrimack  river  from 
Amoskeag  Falls,"  etc.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
Haverhill,  held  on  April  7,  1729,  William  Mudgete  remonstrated 
to  the  proprietors  that  he  "had  been  at  great  Cost  and  Charges 
in  defending  his  Title  to  certain  Lands  in  the  5th  division,  which 
were  and  still  are  Claimed  by  the  Irish  and  that  the  Matter  is 
now  in  the  Law  undecided."  He  therefore  asked  the  proprietors 
"to  reimburse  him  for  what  he  had  expended  in  removing  the 
said  Irishmen  out  of  his  house." 

On  the  other  hand,  on  August  27  of  the  same  year,  the  in- 
habitants of  Londonderry  presented  a  petition  to  the  Governor 
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and  Council  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  they  said  that  "the 
Inhabts.  of  the  Towne  of  Haverhill  do  often  disturb  sundry  of 
your  Petrs.  in  their  quiet  possession  of  their  lands  granted  to 
them  by  their  Charter  under  the  pretentions  of  a  title  thereto," 
and  they  prayed  "for  assistance  on  account  of  the  Law  suits 
which  are  daily  multiplied  by  them."  The  records  do  not 
indicate  what  the  result  of  the  petition  was. 

Among  the  residents  of  Haverhill  in  1748,  I  note  the  names  of 
William  Brady,  John  Dalton,  Joseph  Kelley  and  Joseph  Kelley, 
Jr.  Richard  and  Joseph  Kelley,  Daniel  Griffin,  Daniel  Flood 
and  Peter  Fling  of  Haverhill  served  in  the  French-English  war 
in  1756,  and  on  the  Revolutionary  muster  rolls  from  that  town 
appear  the  names  of 

John  Barry  Thomas  Mc.White 

James  Durgin  David  Powers 

Daniel  Griffin  James  Smiley 

Joseph  Greeley  Hugh  Smiley 

James  Laferty  William  Smiley 
Hugh  McDermid 
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THE  SIXTY-NINTH  REGIMENT  AT 
FREDERICKSBURG. 


General  Nugext's  Description  of  the  Splendid  Work 
that  was  Performed  by  the  Irish  Brigade  before 
Marye's  Heights,  December  11-15,  1862. 

In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  creditable  record  made  by  the  69th 
Regiment  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  December, 
1862,  the  only  mention  found  in  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Rebellion  is  contained  in  the  subjoined  paragraph — the  only 
official  report  made  for  the  regiment  by  Captain  James  Saunders: 

"In  compliance  with  general  orders  received  December  2,  I 
hereby  certify  that  the  69th  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
entered  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  December  13,  1862, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Robert  Nugent,  and  18  commissioned 
officers  and  210  rank  and  file,  in  which  the  above  numbered  regi- 
ment lost  16  commissioned  officers  and  160  rank  and  file,  leaving 
Captain  James  Saunders,  Lieutenant  (Robert  H.)  Milliken  and 
Lieutenant  L.  (Luke)  Brennan  to  bring  the  remnant  of  the  regi- 
ment off  the  battle  field." 

The  fact  has  been  established  that  the  bodies  of  men  from  this 
organization,  with  sprigs  of  boxwood  in  their  hats,  were  found 
nearest  the  stone  wall  at  Marye's  Heights.  The  following  enter- 
taining and  instructive  narrative  from  the  pen  of  General  Robert 
Nugent,  U.  S.  A.,  was  written  at  the  request  of  this  office,*  to  fill 
a  historical  gap. 

General  Nugext's  Narrative. 

Some  thirty-six  years  ago  the  first  regiment  of  an  Irish  Brigade 
took  departure  from  the  great  metropolis,  to  the  National  Capi- 
tal, to  engage  in  a  conflict  on  the  very-  threshold  of  a  great  inter- 
necine war  that  was  to  determine  the  destinies  of  this  great 
Republic.  On  arriving  at  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  November,  1861,  we  pitched  tents  just  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  city,  encamping  on  a  beautiful  knoll  christened 

*  State  Historian  of  New  York. 
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"Camp  Corcoran,"  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  soldier,  Mi- 
chael Corcoran,  then  a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  organization  of  the  69th  New  York  Volunteers,  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Brigade,  had  its  full  complement  of  officers 
numbering  38,  with  rank  and  file  of  1,000  souls,  the  best  the 
Irish  brawn  could  furnish,  eager  for  the  fray.  Here  we  remained 
encamped  until  the  30th  of  November  following,  when,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  the  War  Department,  we  broke  camp  and 
proceeded  to  report  to  General  Sumner  at  Camp  California, 
Va.,  arriving  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1861,  being  soon 
joined  by  the  63rd  and  88th  New  York  Volunteers,  which  had 
come  on  from  New  York  and  were  assigned  to  the  brigade. 

The  establishment  of  the  brigade  having  been  completed,  I 
was  ordered  by  General  Sumner  to  assume  command,  being  the 
senior  colonel  in  rank.  This  I  did,  retaining  command  until 
February,  1862,  when  I  was  relieved  by  that  illustrious  patriot, 
statesman  and  soldier,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  and  who  then  took  command,  lead- 
ing it  on  to  victory  in  many  fields  of  battle,  and  whose  history 
is  written  on  the  escutcheon  of  even*  patriot  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  political  organization  and  existence  of  nationalities 
there  is  always  some  insignia,  some  symbol  by  which  their  dis- 
tinctive character  is  known;  so  like  a  nation — for  the  brigade 
was  the  representative  of  that  glorious  race  which  fought  so 
nobly  on  the  fields  of  Fontenoy — the  Irish  Brigade  was  distin- 
guished by  its  insignia,  its  red  trefoil,  its  green  feather,  and  above 
all  by  its  glorious  standard,  the  flag  of  its  adopted  country,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  we  carried  successfully  through  so  many 
battles,  unstained  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  the  tattered 
remnants  now  in  the  armory  of  the  69th  Regiment  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  what  remain  to  exemplify  the  deeds  of  fallen  com- 
rades, the  memory  of  which  exalts  us  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
patriotism.  The  brigade  remained  at  Camp  California  until 
the  10th  day  of  March,  1862,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  on  to  Manassas  under  command  of  that  gallant  soldier, 
the  late  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

The  army  did  not  meet  the  enemy  at  Manassas  and  returned 
to  Alexandria,  embarking  for  Fortress  Monroe,  thence  up  the 
York  river  to  Ship  Point,  thence  to  Yorktown.  The  Siege  of 
Yorktown  was  this  brigade's  baptism  of  fire.    Fair  Oaks  came 
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next.  A  few  days  after  this  battle,  the  29th  Massachusetts  was 
assigned  to  the  brigade.  The  brigade  was  then  known  as  the 
Second  Irish  Brigade,  First  Division,  Second  Corps,  and  served 
in  the  First  E)ivision  from  its  organization  in  December,  1861, 
until  its  final  muster-out  of  service  June,  1865,  ending  of  the 
war,  commanded  respectively  by  such  famous  soldiers  as  Sumner, 
Richardson,  Caldwell,  Barlow,  and  Miles,  the  present  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Army  (1897). 

Colonel  William  F.  Fox,  in  his  most  interesting  history  of  the 
regimental  losses,  says:  "Any  regiment  following  the  fortunes 
of  these  men  was  sure  to  find  plenty  of  bloody  work  cut  out  for 
it."  And  again  he  says:  "But  the  hardest  fighting  and  greatest 
loss  of  life  occurred  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Corps, 
Hancock's  old  division,  in  which  more  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  than  elsewhere  in  the  Union  Army,  east  or  west.  It 
was  in  this  division  the  Irish  Brigade  served  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1 861,  until  April,  1865";  and  so  it  was,  for  the  brigade 
took  part  in  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks, 
Gaines'  Mill,  Savage  Station,  Peach  Orchard.  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill  and  Antietam.  so  that  when 
the  Second  Corps  arrived  at  Falmouth,  in  front  of  Fredericks- 
burg, November  17,  1862,  the  ranks  of  the  brigade  were  very 
much  depleted  from  the  great  losses  sustained  by  the  brigade 
in  each  of  the  above-named  battles. 

The  1 1 6th  Pennsylvania  was  assigned  to  the  brigade  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  early  in  October,  1862,  and  shortly  after  the 
brigade  arrived  at  Falmouth  the  28th  Massachusetts  took  the 
place  of  the  29th  Massachusetts,  the  29th  being  transferred  to 
the  9th  Corps.  The  28th  Massachusetts  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Irish  Brigade,  but  by  some  mistake  it  was  ordered  to  Port 
Royal  and  did  not  join  the  brigade  until  this  time. 

In  a  short  sketch  of  this  character,  where  I  can  only  narrate 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  famous  battles  which  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  Nation's  history,  I  must,  therefore,  pass  over 
the  many  details  which  go  to  make  up  movements  of  great  arm- 
ies, and  content  myself  with  general  operations  only  and  results 
necessarily  following  them. 

History  records  with  astonishing  accuracy  the  fatal  and  dis- 
astrous losses  occurring  in  great  battles,  which  of  themselves 
bring  about  little  or  no  permanent  conclusions,  or  such  results 
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from  which  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  lasting  and  effect- 
ual cessations  of  difficulties  had  been  accomplished,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  or  the  assault  made  on 
Saint  Marie's  (Marye's)  Heights. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  resting  at  Falmouth  from 
the  17th  of  November  to  the  13th  of  December,  1S62,  when  the 
attack  was  made.  The  army  as  thus  organized  was  composed 
of  three  grand  divisions,  the  right  consisting  of  the  Second  and 
Ninth  Corps,  under  command  of  General  Sumner;  the  center 
consisting  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Corps,  under  command  of 
General  Hooker;  and  the  left,  consisting  of  the  First  and  Sixth 
Corps,  under  command  of  General  Franklin,  and  all  under  com- 
mand of  General  Burnside,  the  whole  making  a  grand  aggrega- 
tion of  nearly  or  about  100,000  men.  As  thus  prepared  we 
waited  with  much  eagerness  the  orders  for  the  attack. 

That  portion  of  the  field  of  Fredericksburg  upon  which  the 
Irish  Brigade  fought  on  the  13th  of  December,  1862,  lies  south 
of  the  city  and  is  known  as  Marye's  Heights.  This  was  occupied 
by  the  Confederates  in  several  lines  of  rifle-pits  at  different  ele- 
vations, and  the  top  or  crest  was  garnished  with  artillery.  At 
the  base  or  foot  of  the  heights  there  runs  a  stone  wall,  and  be- 
hind this  was  posted  a  strong  force  of  infantry.  From  the  point 
where  the  brigade  formed  its  line  of  battle  to  this  stone  wall  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  ground  inclines  in  a  gentle  ascent  through- 
out the  whole  distance.  Now  the  slope,  between  the  point 
where  the  brigade  formed  its  line  of  battle  and  the  stone  wall, 
constitutes  the  battle-field.  The  scene  presented  an  impenetra- 
ble barrier,  an  impregnable  fort,  a  veritable  Chinese  wall. 

Previous  to  the  attack  and  before  the  final  orders  were  given 
to  advance  on  the  works,  General  Hancock,  then  in  command 
of  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps,  sent  for  all  the  colonels  of 
the  First  Division,  some  fourteen  in  number,  and  thus  addressed 
them:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  you  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general. 
They  are  imperative  and  must  be  carried  out  at  all  hazards  and 
at  all  costs."  Describing  how  the  battle  would  be  opened  he 
said: 

"General  French's  Division  would  lead  the  advance,  sup- 
ported by  his  division,  Zook's  Brigade  supporting  French,  the 
Irish  Brigade  supporting  Zook,  and  Caldwell's  Brigade  support- 
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ing  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  if  one  or  either  line  should  fail  the 
other  should  pass  on  and  over  and  so  on  until  the  works  of  the 
enemy  were  carried,  advising,  however,  that  all  mounted  officers 
should  go  in  on  foot,  as  we  were  going  to  have  a  severe  struggle, 
and  that  scarcely  a  pigeon  could  live  through  it." 

When  the  General  had  finished  his  short  address  the  fourteen 
colonels  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  many  of  them  for  the 
last  time.  The  gallant  Cross  of  the  5th  New  Hampshire  was 
standing  alongside  of  me  and  on  my  right;  turning  around  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  I  said:  "Cross,  we  are  going  to  have  hot 
work  to-day,  but  if  you  get  into  Richmond  before  I  do.  order 
dinner  at  the  Spottswood  House,  and  I  will  dine  with  you." 

Cross,  who  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  very  gallant  soldier,  a 
little  profane  at  times,  replied  to  me  in  very  strong  and  em- 
phatic terms,  "So  and  so,  Xugent  we  are." 

We  did  not  carry  the  works,  we  did  not  get  into  Richmond 
that  day,  the  dinner  has  never  been  ordered,  as  both  Cross  and 
myself  were  wounded.  In  his  next  fight,  Gettysburg,  the  brave 
and  gallant  soldier  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country's  cause. 

As  soon  as  the  colonels  of  the  division  had  bidden  each  other 
goodbye,  they  returned  to  their  respective  regiments.  Know- 
ing what  General  Hancock  expected  of  each  one,  I  went  along 
the  stacks  of  muskets  of  my  regiment  to  find  out  what  I  had  to 
support  me  in  the  coming  struggle,  that  was  soon  to  follow. 

While  in  the  act  of  counting  the  muskets  Father  Willett, 
Chaplain  of  the  69th,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  he  could  go 
along  the  line  and  say  a  word  to  the  men.  I  replied,  "Cer- 
tainty, Father,  and  if  you  will  wait  a  moment  until  I  finish  count- 
ing the  muskets  of  the  regiment  I  will  go  with  you." 

Finishing  the  counting  I  found  I  had  214*,  which  I  will  refer 
to  later,  and  accompanied  the  Father  to  the  right  of  the  regi- 
ment. Although  not  a  Catholic  myself,  I  was  the  first  man  to 
receive  the  good  Father's  blessing. 

He  then  went  along  the  lines  blessing  each  man,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  and  these  men  went  into  the  fight  as  cheerfully 
as  they  would  into  a  ball-room.  As  soon  as  the  Father  had  fin- 
ished his  religious  duties  to  the  regiment,  I  placed  in  his  hat  a 
sPrig  of  boxwood  which  I  had  received  from  General  Meagher, 

*  214  carrying  guns  and  5  non-commissioned  staff— 219  enlisted  men.  See 
Page  198. 
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telling  the  men  of  the  regiment  that  I  would  make  an  Irishman 
out  of  the  Father  that  day — the  good  Father  being  a  French 
Canadian. 

It  was  the  happy  thought  of  General  Meagher  that  morning 
that  each  man  of  the  brigade  should  wear  a  sprig  of  boxwood  in 
his  cap,  so  that  in  case  he  fell  on  the  battle-field,  the  sprig  would 
indicate  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Brigade;  and  as  so  sug- 
gested by  the  General,  each  man  was  furnished  with  a  sprig  of 
green.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  the 
men  wearing  the  sprig  of  green  were  found  lying  dead  very  close, 
very  close  indeed,  in  front  of  the  celebrated  stone  wall. 

The  brigade  finally  received  the  order  to  advance  from  the 
town  or  city  of  Fredericksburg,  marching  by  the  flank,  the  69th, 
Colonel  Nugent,  on  the  right,  the  88th,  Colonel  Patrick  Kelly, 
second  in  line,  the  28th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  (Richard) 
Byrnes,  third  in  line,  the  63rd  New  York,  Major  (Joseph)  O'Neil, 
fourth  in  line,  and  the  11 6th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  (Dennis) 
Heenan,  fifth  in  line,  crossing  the  canal  or  mill-race,  which  runs 
in  rear  of  the  city,  by  a  narrow  bridge.  The  69th  and  88th 
advanced  beyond  the  bridge  about  one  hundred  yards  and  filed 
to  the  right  and  halted,  the  other  regiments  forming  on  the  left 
of  the  88th  by  the  command  on  the  right  by  file  into  line. 

Thus  the  line  of  battle  of  the  brigade  was  completed,  and  dur- 
ing its  formation  it  was  under  a  terrific  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery,  they  having  a  perfect  range  of  the  bridge  over  which 
the  brigade  had  crossed.  Here  we  remained  a  short  time  await- 
ing the  final  orders  to  make  the  attack  on  the  works  of  the  enemy, 
and  while  waiting,  an  aid  from  General  Hancock  came  on  the 
ground  with  an  order  to  General  Meagher,  to  send  two  companies 
of  the  69th  out  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  where  we  had  formed, 
to  protect  a  knoll,  lest  the  enemy  should  make  his  appearance  in 
that  direction.  On  receiving  this  order  from  General  Meagher  I 
ordered  the  two  companies  under  command  of  Captain  James 
Saunders,  to  proceed  to  this  point.  These  two  companies  num- 
bered 46  men  and  3  officers,  Captain  Saunders,  Lieutenant  Robert 
H.  Milliken  and  Lieutenant  Brennan,  remaining  in  this  position 
most  of  the  day  and  did  not  accompany  the  regiment  when  the 
brigade  made  its  famous  charge  on  the  celebrated  stone  wall. 

As  soon  as  these  companies  were  posted,  the  brigade  advanced 
to  the  support  of  French's  division,  and  the  brigade  of  Zook, 
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who  had  preceded  the  Irish  Brigade.  General  Meagher  gave 
the  order  for  the  advance,  and  in  his  report  of  the  battle  says: 
"Thus  formed,  under  the  unabating  tempest  of  shot  and 
shell,  the  Irish  Brigade  advanced  at  the  double-quick  against 
the  riflepits,  the  breast-works,  and  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
I  myself  ordered  the  advance,  encouraged  the  line,  and 
urged  it  on;  but  owing  to  a  most  painful  ulcer  in  the  knee- 
joint,  which  I  had  concealed  and  borne  up  against  for  days, 
I  was  compelled,  with  a  view  to  be  of  any  further  service  to 
the  brigade  that  day,  to  return  over  the  plowed  field  over 
which  we  had  advanced  from  the  mill-race.  I  did  so  to  get 
to  my  horse,  which  had  been  left  at  the  head  of  a  street  from 
wThich  our  column  had  debouched,  in  care  of  my  orderlies, 
along  with  the  other  horses  of  the  field  and  staff  officers  of 
the  brigade,  Brigadier-General  Hancock  having  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  such  officers  to  act  on 
foot.  .  .  .  Passing  down  the  slope  and  through  crowds 
of  slain  and  wounded,  I  reached  the  spot,  where  I  had  left 
my  horse  and  mounted  him.  Having  mounted,  I  started 
with  one  of  my  orderlies  to  rejoin  the  brigade  on  the  right, 
and  with  that  view  took  the  street  across  which  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  69th  under  Captain  James  Saunders,  a  staunch 
and  fearless  officer,  had  been  deployed  as  skirmishers.  I 
had  not  proceeded  many  paces  up  this  street,  before  I  met 
the  remnant  of  the  63rd,  bearing  the  regimental  colors, 
coming  toward  me,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Gleeson, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  reliable  officers  of  the  brigade. 
With  these  few  survivors  of  the  63rd,  were  a  portion  of  the 
69th." 

I  have  stated  that  where  the  brigade  formed  its  line  of  battle 
to  the  stone  wall  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  constituted  the  battle- 
field. The  brigade  advanced  at  the  double-quick,  and  was  met 
by  a  most  murderous  fire  from  the  artillery,  rifle-pits  and  stone 
wall  of  the  Confederates.  Passing  over  dead  and  dying  of  those 
brave  fellow's  of  French  and  Zook,  the  brigade  charged,  and  kept 
its  line  of  battle  as  perfect  as  was  possible  under  such  a  galling 
fire.  As  the  men  dropped  or  fell  when  shot,  the  line  kept  closing 
in,  not  a  man  faltered,  charged  up  to  and  over  the  last  fence  within 
thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  stone  wall,  and  by  the  time  the  brigade 
reached  this  point,  had  lost  hundreds  of  its  gallant  fellows. 
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The  fight  was  terrific;  no  pen  can  describe  the  horrors  of  this 
battle.  The  casualties  were  enormous.  It  was  a  living  hell 
from  which  escape  seemed  scarcely  possible.  I  was  myself  car- 
ried off  the  field,  having  been  shot  through  the  right  side.  I  was 
leading  the  charge.  , 

By  virtue  of  the  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  no  attack 
could  have  been  successful.  It  was  not  thirty  minutes  from  the 
time  the  brigade  sprang  forward  with  a  yell  to  the  time  when 
broken  and  routed,  what  was  left  of  it  fell  back  upon  the  city  and 
it  was  here  met  by  General  Meagher  at  the  head  of  the  street 
where  the  column  had  debouched.  The  General  was  unable  to 
lead  the  brigade  on  foot  in  the  charge,  as  he  intended,  but  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  his  horse  the  brigade  had  made  its  fight  and 
was  almost  annihilated. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  his  history  of  the  Second  Corps, 
reports  that  Inspector-General  Morgan,  Second  Corps,  and 
Colonel  John  R.  Brooke,  53rd  Pennsylvania,  now  Major-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  had  charge  of  the  detachment  detailed  to  bury  the 
dead  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  have  stated  that  the  bodies  found 
nearest  the  stone  wall  were  men  of  the  69th  New  York  Volunteers, 
5th  New  Hampshire  and  53rd  Pennsylvania. 

The  69th,  on  marching  from  the  city  to  where  the  line  of  battle 
was  formed,  had  19  officers  and  214  muskets  as  before  stated, 
with  5  non-commissioned  staff,  making  in  all  219  enlisted  men. 
The  2  companies  under  Captain  Saunders  detached  from  the 
regiment  at  this  point,  numbered  46  men  and  3  officers,  left  with 
the  regiment  173  enlisted  men  and  16  officers  to  go  directly  into 
the  fight,  and  out  of  this  number  engaged  with  the  enemy,  112 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  leaving  61  enlisted  men  to  come 
out  of  the  fight  unharmed;  of  the  16  officers,  2  were  killed,  Lieu- 
tenants Andrew  Birmingham  and  John  Conway,  and  14  wounded, 
so  that  not  an  officer  of  the  16  who  went  into  the  fight,  but  was 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

And  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  regiment 
that  the  two  companies  under  Captain  Saunders  were  so  detached,, 
for  they  and  the  sixty-one  enlisted  men  who  escaped  unharmed 
from  the  fight,  were  all  the  regiment  had  for  duty  next  day. 

Among  the  wounded  were  Major  James  Cavanagh,  Captains 
Thomas  Leddy,  John  H.  Donovan,  Lieutenant  Patrick  Kearney 
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and  Colonel  Nugent.  Such  is  the  record  of  the  69th  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg. 

The  88th  New  York  Volunteers,  Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  took 
into  the  fight  23  officers  and  220  enlisted  men;  had  4  officers 
killed,  Major  William  Hogan,  Lieutenants  Thomas  Murphy, 
Daniel  McCarthy,  John  R.  Young,  and  8  wounded;  and  of  the 
enlisted  men,  115  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  63rd  New  York  Volunteers,  Major  O'Neill,  took  into  the 
fight  17  officers  and  145  enlisted  men,  had  1  officer  killed,  Captain 
John  Sullivan,  and  7  wounded;  among  the  wounded  were  Major 
O'Neill  and  Adjutant  Miles  McDonald;  and  of  the  enlisted  men 
37  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  28th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Byrnes,  took  into  the  fight 
16  officers  and  400  enlisted  men;  had  3  officers  killed,  Lieutenants 
Edwin  J.  Weller,  John  Sullivan  and  William  Holland,  and  4 
wounded;  among  the  wounded  was  Major  Caraher;  and  149  en- 
listed men  killed  and  wounded.  The  116th  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Heenan,  took  into  the  fight  17  officers  and  230  enlisted 
men;  had  1  officer  killed,  Lieutenant  Christian  Foltz,  and  11 
wounded;  among  the  wounded  were  Colonel  Heenan  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mulholland;  and  77  enlisted  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

From  the  Siege  of  Yorktown  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  December  13, 1862,  there  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  officers  96  and  in  enlisted  men  1,521,  making  a  total  of  1,617. 

The  brigade  participated  in  no  less  than  34  battles  throughout 
the  war,  and  had  enlisted  in  its  organization  no  less  than  7.000 
men.  When  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  reached  New  York, 
its  number  was  less  than  1,000.  What  a  magnificent  record  to 
be  handed  down  to  future  generations!  Not  at  Balaklava  nor  at 
Fontenoy  was  greater  heroism  displayed  by  men  whose  military 
genius  and  bravery  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  than 
was  displayed  at  the  celebrated  stone  wall  "on  Marye's  Heights 
at  Fredericksburg,  the  Bloody  Lane  at  Antietam,  and  the  repulse 
of  the  courageous  10th  Louisianans  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Meagher,  Byrnes,  Kelly,  Smythe,  McGee,  Burke  and  Nugent 
were  from  time  to  time  its  commanders.  Meagher,  whose  dis- 
tinguished services  at  home  and  abroad  are  so  well  known  that 
time  cannot  obliterate  them;  Byrnes  of  the  28th  Massachusetts, 
brave  and  gallant  soldier,  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  on  the  3rd  of 
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June,  1864;  Kelly,  the  faithful,  honest  and  true  soldier,  was 
killed  a  few  days  after  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  June  16,1864; 
and  the  gallant  and  dashing  soldier,  General  Tom  Smythe,  was 
the  last  general  onicer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  was  killed, 
on  the  picket-line  April  6,  1S65,  while  in  command  of  his  brigade 
of  the  Second  Division,  Second  Corps;  McGee,  that  fearless 
soldier,  died  of  wounds  received  in  front  of  Petersburg;  and  of 
the  regimental  commanders,  Burke,  who  rose  from  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  top  for  gallant  conduct  on  every  field, 
is  gone. 

From  Yorktown  to  Appomattox  the  same  old  spirit  prevailed 
that  characterized  the  Irish  soldier  the  world  over — full  of  fun, 
full  of  frolic  and  full  of  fight.  It  was  a  noble  brigade,  it  was  a 
grand  brigade,  magnificently  officered,  perfectly  disciplined,  on 
the  march,  in  camp  or  in  battle,  it  was  ever  cheerful  and  brave, 
ready  to  respond  to  the  bugle  call.  General  Hancock,  our  gal- 
lant corps  commander,  had  often  said  to  me,  that  the  Irish 
Brigade  never  knew  when  to  disobey  an  order.  The  69th  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  New  York  infantry  regiments,  having  lost  more 
men  killed  and  mortally  wounded  in  action,  than  any  regiment 
from  the  state.*  It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  record.  It  needs  no 
words  of  praise.  Its  name  will  live  in  history.  Its  record  was 
unsurpassed.  I  know  of  no  greater  compliment  to  bestow  upon 
this  noble  brigade  than  to  assign  it  to  a  place  upon  the  enduring 
escutcheon  of  fame  along  with  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 
•Killed  and  mortally  wounded  in  action — 255. 
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At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  held  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  March  17,  1916,  Mr.  R.  C. 
O'Connor,  Vice  President  General  of  the  Society,  delivered  the 
following   address : 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  presents  a  better  field  for  the 
study  of  national  character  than  California.  The  unsettled 
political  conditions  of  the  country  during  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  disorder  which  prevailed 
during  the  early  years  which  followed  that  discovery,  disorder 
which  was  inseparable  from  the  crowding  together  of  large 
numbers  of  men  drawn  hither  from  every  country,  and  the  want 
of  any  political  organization  to  govern  them,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity, seldom  presented,  for  calling  out  all  that  was  best  and 
strongest  in  man's  nature  for  the  full  development  of  his  char- 
acter. 

The  Irish  element  in  this  heterogeneous  community,  the  most 
numerous  next  to  the  native  American,  contributed  its  full  share 
to  the  orderly  conservative  direction  of*  public  events  during 
the  period  preceding  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  this  State. 
They  held  their  own  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  incidental 
to  the  disturbed  and  unsettled  condition  of  society,  and  when 
the  genius  of  the  American  people  for  the  organization  of  stable 
government  had  asserted  itself  and  the  froth  of  unrest  had  been 
dispelled,  they  were  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  and  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  an  organized  political  community,  and 
to  enjoy  the  security  and  comfort  which  it  guarantees. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  deal 
with  the  subject  assigned  me  at  any  length;  I  can  therefore  but 
very  briefly  glance  at  it. 

Comparatively  few  people  of  any  nationality,  except  the 
Spaniards,  settled  in  California  previous  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 
There  were  some  Irish  here,  however,  even  at  that  early  period. 
Davis,  in  his  "Sixty  Years  in  California,"  says  that  when  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1833  he  found  two  Irishmen,  John  Read 
and  Timothy  Murphy,  owning  large  tracts  of  land  across  the  bay. 
Read  came  to  California  in  1826,  and  owned  the  land  from 
Tiburon  to  San  Quentin  and  from  the  Bay  to  the  foothills  of 
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Tamalpais.  He  was  the  first  Irish  settler  in  Marin  County,  in 
fact  the  first  English-speaking  settler.  It  is  said  of  him,  too, 
that  he  built  the  first  mill  in  the  country,  perhaps  the  old  mill 
whose  ruins  are  still  pointed  out,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
Mill  Valley.  In  1836  he  married  Hilarita,  the  daughter  of  Don 
Jose  Antonio  Sanchez;  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
Church  of  Mission  Dolores,  and  was  the  first  marriage  of  any 
foreigner  which  was  ever  celebrated  in  that  church.  Don 
Timoteo  Murphy,  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  was  a  native  of  County  Wexford,  and  came  to  Califor- 
nia in  1828.  He  got  a  grant  of  three  leagues  of  land  from  Michel- 
torena.  This  grant  extended  from  San  Rafael  to  the  orphan 
asylum  and  from  the  bay  almost  to  the  ocean.  He  donated 
several  hundred  acres  to  Archbishop  Alemany  for  an  orphan 
asylum.  He  made  large  sums  of  money  otter  hunting.  These 
animals  were  very  numerous  in  the  bay  and  creeks,  and  he  sold 
the  skins  at  prices  from  $40  to  S60  each.  He  brought  his  two 
nephews,  named  Lucas,  from  Ireland,  and  bequeathed  them  all 
his  property — a  princely  gift.  A  story,  perhaps  characteristic 
of  his  time,  is  told  of  Murphy  and  his  neighbor,  an  Englishman 
named  Black.  When  Fremont  was  passing  in  that  part  of  the 
country  after  the  Bear  Flag  episode,  he  intended  to  make  the 
San  Rafael  Mission  his  headquarters;  the  building  was  vacant 
at  the  time  as  there  was  no  resident  priest  there.  When  Fremont 
reached  the  building  with  his  soldiers,  he  found  Murphy  and 
Black  seated  on  the  steps  playing  "old  sledge,"  a  jug  of  whiskey 
between  them.  The  stake  played  for  was  that  whoever  won 
could  take  a  drink  of  the  whiskey,  the  loser  looking  wistfully  on. 
Fremont's  soldiers  confiscated  the  whiskey,  and  Murphy  and 
Black  solemnly  swore  they  would  have  Fremont  courtmartialed. 
I  wonder  did  they  have  another  session  when  they  afterwards 
heard  he  had  been  courtmartialed. 

Martin  Murphy  and  his  family  came  to  California  in  1844. 
Murphy  was  a  native  of  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  was  a 
relative  of  the  soldier  priest,  Father  John  Murphy,  who  led  the 
insurgents  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  He  emigrated  to  Canada 
in  1820  and  bought  land  in  the  township  of  Frampton,  30  miles 
from  Quebec.  It  was  the  forest  primeval,  and  he  soon  grew 
dissatisfied,  and  moved  to  Missouri,  settling  in  Holt  County. 
He  was  little  better  off  here  than  in  Canada,  in  fact  worse;  he 
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was  far  from  civilization  as  he  understood  the  meaning  of  that 
word — no  church  and  no  priest.  Malarial  fevers,  too,  were 
common,  and  his  wife  died  from  that  disease  in  1841.  Soon  after 
a  Catholic  missionary,  who  visited  the  family,  told  Mr.  Murphy 
of  California,  a  land  of  health,  where  endless  summer  reigned, 
and  where  his  children  could  have  all  the  benefits  of  Catholic 
education  and  Catholic  surroundings.  The  picture  given  was 
so  alluring  that  at  a  consultation  of  the  family  they  concluded  to 
dispose  of  their  property  and  start  for  California.  This  they 
did  in  1844.  They  were  the  first  of  that  great  army  of  immigrants 
who  afterward  came  to  California  in  their  prairie  schooners 
which  looked  like  "a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."  They 
escaped  the  dangers  from  Indians  and  other  dangers  incidental 
to  traveling  in  an  unknown  country,  until  they  reached  the 
Nevada  desert;  and  here  their  supply  of  wrater  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  cattle  wrhich  they  brought  wTith  them  were 
suffering  badly.  They  had  encamped  in  the  sandy,  alkaline 
desert,  and  parties  of  young  men  were  sent  out  in  different  direc- 
tions looking  for  wTater.  The  first  and  the  second  days  these 
men  returned  weary  and  dejected,  no  water  could  be  found. 
Death  from  thirst  threatened  the  entire  party.  On  the  third 
day  John  Sullivan,  towards  noon,  saw,  much  to  his  surprise 
and  dismay,  an  Indian  standing  on  a  sand  dune.  He  approached 
the  Indian  very  cautiously  and  by  signs  made  known  his  wants. 
The  Indian  walked  with  him  a  short  distance  and  pointed  to  a 
stunted  willow  growing  in  a  hollow  in  the  midst  of  a  patch  of 
green  grass.  Here  he  found  a  beautiful  spring  of  water  bubbling 
up  out  of  the'  earth,  which,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  sank 
into  the  sands  and  was  lost.  He  filled  the  vessel  which  he  car- 
ried with  him  with  water,  and  returned  to  the  camp,  bringing 
the  Indian  w-ith  him.  They  were  saved.  The  Indian  remained 
with  them  three  days,  pointed  out  the  route  they  were  to  take 
over  the  mountains,  and  then  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  as 
mysteriously  as  he  appeared.  They  understood  from  him  that 
his  name  wras  Truckee  and  they  named  the  river  which  they 
reached  a  few  days  afterwards  "Truckee"  in  recognition  of  the 
great  service  which  the  Indian  had  rendered  them.  This  story 
was  told  me  by  John  A.  Farrelly,  who  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  I  will  say  for  him  that  I  never 
knewT  a  man  who  loved  the  truth  better,  or  who  was  more  scru- 
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pulously  conscientious.  He  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
first  wife  and  had  lived  with  the  family  for  many  years.  He 
had  often  heard  this  story  told,  and  he  said  that  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death  Mr.  Sullivan  believed  that  the  supposed  Indian  was 
an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  save  them.  Who  knows?  They 
followed  the  way  over  the  mountains  which  the  Indian  pointed 
out  to  them,  the  way  which  was  practically  followed  by  the 
engineers  who  afterwards  made  the  survey  for  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Murphy  settled  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
and  bought  land  from  time  to  time  until,  before  his  death,  he 
owned  nearly  all  the  land  from  Mountain  View  to  Gilroy.  Xo 
man  in  California  was  more  revered  and  respected  than  Martin 
Murphy;  none  dispensed  hospitality  with  a  more  generous 
hand  than  he.  When  General  Sherman  (himself  a  pioneer  of 
California)  last  visited  San  Francisco  he  paid  generous  tribute 
to  the  nobility  of  Mr.  Murphy's  character. 

With  Mr.  Murphy  came  his  children,  Miss  Helen  Murphy, 
Bernard  Murphy,  John  Marion  Murphy,  Daniel  Murphy, 
Martin  Murphy,  Jr..  wife  and  four  sons,  James  Murphy,  wife 
and  one  child,  his  son-in-law,  James  Miller,  and  four  children; 
one  of  these  children  was  born  while  the  party  was  crossing  the 
mountains — the  first  child  of  Irish  parents  born  in  California. 
With  the  party  also  were  John  Sullivan,  Miss  Mary  Sullivan, 
Michael  Sullivan,  Robert  Sullivan,  and  many  others,  who  after- 
wards became  prominent  in  California. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  ill-fated  Donner  party 
that  came  in  1846,  and  I  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  Irishwoman. 
Mrs.  John  Breen.  By  her  tact,  her  womanly  intuition,  she 
brought  her  children  safe  through  the  horrors  that  surrounded 
her,  watching  them,  guarding  them  with  a  mother's  jealous 
love,  lest  perhaps  the  awful  fate  that  came  to  other  children 
should  also  come  to  them.  Her  husband  kept  a  diary  but  it 
gives  very  little  information  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
during  that  dreadful  winter  of  1846.  The  family  afterwards 
became  prominent  in  this  State. 

Among  the  prominent  Irishmen  who  settled  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  were  John  G.  Downey,  who  became  governor 
of  the  State;  he  was  always  referred  to  as  Honest  John  Downey; 
Dr.  Nicholas  Den,  a  well-known  physician  of  Los  Angeles,  Cap- 
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tain  Moore,  who  owned  between  7000  and  8000  acres  of  land 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Ynez  River  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  James  Burke,  and  many  others. 

But  a  change  was  imminent,  a  very  radical  change  in  the 
history  of  California.  In  January,  1848,  a  laborer,  digging  a 
trench  for  a  water-course  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  in  the  present  County  of  Sacramento,  threw  a  shovel- 
ful of  clay  on  the  bank,  which  contained  a  small  nugget  of  gold. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  that  shovelful  of  clay  not  only 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  State,  but  that  it  powerfully  affected, 
almost  revolutionized,  the  commercial  history  of  the  world,  and 
put  an  end  probably  for  all  time  to  the  ideal  pastoral  life  of 
California  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  The  news  rapidly 
spread  and  men  rushed  hither  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
from  every  country,  lured  by  the  love  of  gold.  The  farmer  left 
his  plough,  the  merchant  his  shop,  the  student  his  books,  the 
professor  his  chair,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  judge  his  bench, 
the  master  and  crew  their  ship,  and  even  the  minister  his  pulpit, 
to  glean  the  fortune  that  lay  so  plentifully  scattered,  barely  hid- 
den from  the  naked  eye,  in  the  mountain's  side,  in  the  forest's 
depths,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  crystal  streams  that  came  leaping 
down  from  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  State  in  1847  was  estimated  at  15,000.  In  1850 
it  had  risen  to  100,000,  and  they  still  kept  pouring  in  over  land 
and  sea  by  thousands.  The  largest  element  of  the  population 
was  American,  the  next  largest  was  Irish.  Congress  made  no 
laws  for  California  and  it  was  left  to  its  own  devices  and  to  such 
laws  as  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1846.  We 
are  too  near  the  days  of  the  pioneers  to  be  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  society  that  prevailed  in  those  early  days.  General 
Riley  was  military  governor  of  the  district  and  perceiving  the 
necessity  for  some  system  of  government  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  the  time,  he  issued  a  call,  in  June,  1849,  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  meet  in  Monterey  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
1849,  to  form  a  State  constitution.  You  will  pardon  this  di- 
gression, but  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  state  of  affairs  in 
California  at  that  time  that  we  may  the  better  understand  and 
appreciate  the  part  played  by  Irishmen  in  the  early  history  of 
this  State.  The  public  mind  of  the  nation  in  the  decade,  1840 
to  1850,  was  occupied  mainly  with  the  questions  relating  to  the 
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rectification  and  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 
The  question  of  slavery  also  was  growing  in  intensity,  and  in 
the  decade  from  1S50  to  i860  occupied  the  public  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  admission  of  new  states 
carved  out  of  the  great  Northwest  Territory  was  giving  to  the 
North  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the  Senate.  The  Mexican 
War  had  resulted  in  giving  us  Arizona.  California,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  to  extend  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  this  coast,  and  give 
the  territory  south  of  that  line  to  the  South  from  which  to  form 
new  States  to  counteract  the  growing  power  of  the  North  in  the 
Senate.  This  would  give  to  the  South  all  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  greater  part  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  as 
far  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Mendocino  County.  A  large 
emigration  from  the  Southern  States  to  this  new  territory  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  to  help  carry  out  the  designs  of  the 
administration.  But  ''the  best  laid  plans  o'  men  and  mice  gang 
aft  agley."  The  constitutional  convention  met,  as  provided, 
in  the  sleepy  little  town  of  Monterey,  and  though  the  Southern 
States  had  a  solid  delegation  of  thirteen  men  in  the  Convention 
(out  of  a  total  of  forty-eight),  who  were  swayed  as  one  man  by 
one  of  the  most  astute  politicians  that  ever  came  to  California, 
William  M.  Gwin,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  insertion  of 
the  following  clause  in  the  constitution:  "Neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  shall 
ever  be  tolerated  in  this  State."  That  clause  was  introduced 
by  W.  E.  Shannon,  a  native  of  County  Mayo,  through  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  J.  W.  Geary,  the  last  alcalde  under  the  old 
regime,  the  first  mayor  of  San  Francisco  under  the  new  regime. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Geary  who  was  of  Irish  descent.  The 
father  was  an  iron  manufacturer  but  failed  in  business,  and  his 
son  left  Jefferson  College  to  provide  for  his  mother.  The  mother, 
whose  name  was  White,  was  a  noble  woman;  she  had  inherited 
many  slaves  whom  she  educated  and  afterwards  set  free.  Her 
son  after  providing  for  her  comfort,  returned  to  college  and  stud- 
ied civil  engineering.  He  raised  a  regiment  for  the  Mexican  War 
and  became  its  colonel.  After  the  war,  he  came  to  San  Francisco, 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  city,  afterward  elected  alcalde 
and  first  mayor,  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Kansas,  and  was  brevet  major-general  in 
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the  Civil  War,  fighting  sixty-four  battles,  was  wounded  four 
times,  and  after  the  war  was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
for  two  terms.  His  life  well  illustrates  the  remarkable  versa- 
tility of  our  race. 

The  constitution  adopted  at  Monterey  was  submitted  for  rati- 
fication at  the  election  which  was  held  the  following  November 
and  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  It  was  then  sent 
to  Washington  for  approval  which  was  given  after  nine  months 
of  debating  and  quarreling,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  September, 
1850,  California,  the  fairest,  brightest,  most  richly  endowed  of 
all  the  daughters  of  Uncle  Sam,  was  admitted  into  the  sister- 
hood of  States  without  a  blot  or  stain  upon  her  escutcheon. 

If  Irishmen  never  did  anything  else  for  California  but  that, 
to  keep  slavery  out  of  it  as  a  state,  they  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  State  and  nation.  But  the  fight  was  not  yet  given 
up  and  the  pro-slavery  element  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
swing  the  new  State  into  line  with  the  South.  But  in  the 
very  month  when  the  call  for  the  constitutional  convention 
was  issued,  there  sailed  in  the  Golden  Gate,  David  C.  Broderick, 
who  was  destined  to  write  his  name  in  enduring  characters,  not 
unfavorably,  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  He 
hated  slavery  with  a  bitter  hatred  and  stood  firmly  against  every 
attempt  to  turn  the  State  aside  from  the  path  of  liberty  on  which 
it  had  chosen  to  travel.  I  cannot  take  up  your  time  to  sketch 
even  briefly  the  history  of  that  remarkable  man  who  paid  with 
his  life  his  devotion  to  liberty.  Born  in  the  humblest  sphere  of 
life,  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter,  and  apparently  doomed  to  a  life 
of  servile  labor,  without  education,  without  any  of  those  aids 
which  smooth  the  rough  pathway  of  life,  with  no  home  ties  to 
brighten  his  life  or  act  as  a  spur  to  ambition,  he  rose  by  the  force 
of  his  own  indomitable  will,  by  the  strength  and  power  of  that 
inherent  genius,  which  seems  to  be  a  racial  heritage,  to  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  peer  of  any,  the  superior 
of  many,  who  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  birth  and  education 
denied  to  him.  He  was  the  first  senator  of  Irish  blood  from 
California.  But  others  came  after  him — John  Conness,  Eugene 
Casserly,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  that  ever  sat  in  the 
Senate,  Stephen  M.  White,  honest,  capable  and  incorruptible, 
you  all  knew  him,  and  our  present  senator,  James  D.  Phelan. 
I  am  willing  to  compare  these  men  with  any  that  California  has 
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sent,  nay  more,  with  any  that  other  States  have  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  suffer  by  comparison. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  that  the 
Irish  race  has  played  an  important  part,  they  have  been  active 
in  every  sphere  of  human  endeavor.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  in- 
stances at  the  risk  of  trying  your  patience.  Take  Peter  Donahue. 
To  be  sure  he  was  not  born  in  Ireland,  he  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
of  Irish  parents,  and  may  be  called  an  Irish-Scotchman  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Scotch-Irishman.  Few,  if  any,  men  did  more 
or  greater  work  in  California  than  he,  and  his  brothers,  James 
and  Michael.  The  story  of  these  three  brothers  makes  very 
interesting  reading.  James  was  said  to  have  the  brains  of  the 
family,  and  Peter  was  the  active  energetic  worker.  He  built 
the  gas  works  which  still  light  our  city;  built  the  first  street  rail- 
way; built  the  railroad  from  here  to  San  Jose,  which  afterwards 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system;  he  built  the 
railroad  to  Santa  Rosa  and  beyond,  also,  to  Sonoma  and  Glen 
Ellen;  he  founded  the  Union  Iron  Works  which  built  so  many- 
splendid  ships,  notably  the  Oregon,  which  after  an  ocean  voyage 
rounding  Cape  Horn,  did  such  splendid  work  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cuba. 

Then  there  was  Eugene  Kelly,  who  came  here  from  St.  Louis, 
who  brought  with  him  two  young  men,  one  of  whom,  D.  T. 
Murphy,  became  the  head  of  the  great  dry  goods  house  of  Mur- 
phy, Grant  &  Company,  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind 
west  of  Chicago.  The  other,  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  became  the 
head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Donohoe,  Kelly  &  Company.  Kelly 
went  to  New  York,  established  a  bank  there,  and  died  worth 
$15,000,000. 

Need  I  call  your  attention  to  the  great  Bonanza  Kings,  Mac- 
kay,  Flood,  Fair  and  O'Brien,  the  master  minds  in  the  mining 
industry  of  Nevada,  when  that  State  was  pouring  its  millions 
into  the  commercial  channels  of  the  world? 

But  the  greatest  work  because  that  which  did  the  greatest 
good,  which  the  Irish  accomplished  in  California,  indeed  I  may 
safely  say  in  the  United  States,  was  the  founding  of  the  Hiber- 
nia  Bank.  This  institution  opened  its  doors  in  April  of  1859. 
The  purpose  which  the  incorporators  of  the  bank  had  in  view 
was  to  provide  a  place  of  safety  where  the  deposits  of  people  of 
Irish  blood  would  be  safeguarded.    San  Francisco  was  very 
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unfortunate  in  its  banks  during  the  early  years  of  its  history. 
Banks  were  frequently  failing,  and  the  depositors  who  had  en- 
trusted their  savings  to  their  care  would  lose  all  they  possessed. 
This  was  very  discouraging  and  people  became  reckless  in  spend- 
ing their  earnings  rather  than  deposit  them  in  some  bank  only 
to  lose  them. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Irishmen  who  have  never 
been  known  to  be  money  savers.  Irishmen  working  in  the 
mines  would  make  a  " strike"  as  it  was  called,  and  would  come 
down  to  San  Francisco  and  in  a  very  short  time  would  go  back 
penniless  to  begin  all  over  again.  There  were  in  San  Francisco 
at  that  time  some  Irishmen  who  were  anxious  to  do  something 
that  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  their  people;  some  clearheaded, 
honest  men,  whose  hearts  ached  at  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
their  countrymen,  and  it  occurred  to  them  that  to  establish  a 
bank  where  the  depositors  would  be  safeguarded  from  loss  of 
their  deposits  would  be  of  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to  their  coun- 
trymen but  to  the  general  public.  The  project  was  discussed 
at  several  meetings  and  finally  the  bank  was  chartered  and 
opened  its  doors  for  business,  as  I  have  said,  in  1859.  The  first 
board  of  directors  were:  John  Sullivan,  president;  John  McHugh, 
vice-president;  Edward  Martin,  secretary;  trustees:  J.  Horan,  D. 
J.  O'Callaghan,  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  R.  J.  Tobin,  William  McCann. 
James  Ross,  N.  K.  Masten,  M.  Cody,  John  Mel;  attorney, 
Richard  Tobin.  The  bank  made  slow  progress  at  first,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  distrust  with  which  all  banks  were  regarded  at 
the  time,  but  the  character  of  the  men  at  its  head,  their  reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  integrity  and  business  capability,  the  conserva- 
tive manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  bank  was  transacted 
from  the  first,  inspired  the  people  with  confidence  and  it  grew  in 
strength  and  in  public  confidence,  until  it  stands  to-day  second 
to  no  institution  of  its  kind  anywhere.  No  depositor  ever  lost 
a  dollar  through  the  fault  of  the  bank.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
bank,  but  as  an  Irishman  I  am  proud  of  the  position  it  holds 
among  the  financial  interests  of  this  city  and  State.  It  has  at 
present  87,632  depositors,  and  its  assets  amount  to  563,626. 547. 
It  has  paid  in  interest  to  its  depositors  since  its  organization  the 
large  sum  of  $62,211,000.  The  Hibernia  Bank  has  stood  on 
more  than  one  occasion  a  bulwark  against  panic  and  grave  finan- 
cial trouble  in  this  city. 
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I  cannot  now  speak  of  the  judges,  lawyers,  doctors  of  Irish 
birth  and  blood  who  have  adorned  their  several  professions  in 
this  State;  the  roll  call  is  too  large.  Some  time  I  hope  the  Soci- 
ety will  coax  Judge  Coffey  to  forget  his  bashfulness  and  speak 
of  the  legal  gentlemen  of  Irish  blood  who  were  his  contempora- 
ries.   No  man  is  better  able. 

Before  closing.  I  cannot  omit  saying  a  word  about  those  whom 
Ireland  has  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment  in  this  State,  though  I  do  so  with  diffi- 
dence in  the  presence  of  this  distinguished  company.  We  bow 
with  reverence  and  respect  at  the  mention  of  Serra,  Palou,  and 
many  other  sons  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  which  they  accomplished,  a  work  that  was  arrested,  if  not 
wholly  destroyed,  by  the  greed  and  avarice  of  those  who  should 
have  fostered  and  encouraged  it.  But  when  the  sons  of  St. 
Francis  practically  ceased  their  labor,  the  sons  of  St.  Patrick 
took  it  up  and  have  been  carrying  it  on  with  zeal  and  energy 
since.  Look  around  you  and  see  for  yourselves.  Here  sits  the 
honored  guest  of  the  evening,  His  Grace,  the  iVrchbishop  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  splendid  speech  this  evening  leaves  no 
doubt  that  his  blood  is  Irish.  Here  also  is  his  Vicar-General, 
Very  Rev.  John  J.  Cantwell.  a  son  of  ''Magnificent  Tipperary," 
a  splendid  type  of  the  church  militant.  We  have  with  us,  too, 
Very  Rev.  Father  McMahon  who  watches,  and  very  consider- 
ately, too,  over  the  interests  of  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic,  on  this 
coast,  while  Father  Patrick  J.  Foote  looks  after  the  interests  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius.  There  is  Rogers  of  St.  Patrick's,  Cottle 
of  St.  Brigid's,  Yorke  of  St.  Peter's,  Connelly  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lynch  of  St.  James',  Lyons  of  St.  John's,  and  so  the  roll  call 
runs  to-day  as  it  has  run  from  the  beginning,  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  filled  by  recruits  from  All  Hallows  and  Carlow,  earnest, 
zealous,  eloquent,  self-sacrificing,  giving  to  God  the  best  that  is 
in  them,  doing  his  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously. 

I  see  here  this  evening  some  of  the  graduates  of  old  St.  Mary's 
College,  who  will  recall  with  pleasure  Brother  Justin  McMahon, 
Brother  Erminold  O'Donnell,  Brother  Sabinian  Downey,  and' 
many  others  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  to  whose  zeal  and  splen- 
did attainments  as  teachers  they  owe  so  much. 

Nor  must  I  omit  naming  some  of  the  many  noble  women  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  religion,  education,  and 
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charity  in  this  State.  The  first  religious  foundation  of  women 
in  California  was  the  Dominican  Order.  Madame  Gomaere 
came  from  Belgium  to  take  charge.  She  brought  with  her  two 
Irishwomen,  Sister  Frances  Stafford  and  Sister  Lewis  O'Neill, 
the  latter  of  whom  subsequently  became  Superioress.  The 
present  head  of  the  Order,  Mother  Lewis  O'Donnell,  is  a  most 
capable  woman,  with  the  brain  of  a  financier  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother's  heart  for  the  nuns  committed  to  her  care.  The 
Order  has  made  great  progress  during  her  administration. 
Mother  Mary  Baptist  Russell,  a  distinguished  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  family  and  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Kill- 
owen,  Chief  Justice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  brought  those 
ministering  angels,  truly  named  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  from  Ire- 
land to  this  city.  The  present  Reverend  Mother,  the  head  of 
their  Order,  is  named  Savage,  while  in  Sacramento,  Mother 
Liguori  Madden,  in  the  same  Order,  has  done  good  work  for 
religion  and  charity.  Then,  too,  there  is  Mother  Comerford  of 
the  Presentation  Order,  who  brought  the  daughters  of  Nano 
Nagle  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
among  many  others,  was  Sister  Anna  Raphael,  the  brilliant 
daughter  of  an  Irish  pioneer  of  this  State. 

Yes,  we  Irish  have  done  our  full  duty  to  California,  and  we 
have  done  it  freely  and  ungrudgingly,  and  it  deserves  our  love 
and  our  homage,  for  it  is  a  land  of  beauty  whose  shore  is  washed 
by  the  white  waves  of  the  surging  Western  Sea,  whose  lofty 
mountains  "wear  their  caps  eternal  in  presence  of  the  regal  sun," 
as  they  look  down  upon  the  sun-kissed  valleys  at  their  feet, 
which  generously  respond  in  luxuriant  fertility  to  the  husband- 
man's plough. 

Sun  and  dews  that  kiss  it, 

Balmy  winds  that  blow, 
The  stars  in  clustered  diadems, 

Upon  its  peaks  of  snow. 
The  mighty  mountains  o'er  it, 

Below  the  white  seas  swirled, 
Just  California  stretching  down 

The  middle  of  the  world. 

Yes,  it  is  a  land  of  beauty,  and  with  God's  help  we  will  safe- 
guard it  forever  against  every  foe,  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 
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JOHN  H.  BURKE. 

John  H.  Burke,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1914,  and  one 
of  Saratoga  county's  leading  members  of  the  bar,  died  June  7, 
1915,  at  his  home  in  Ballston  Spa. 

44  John  H.  Burke  was  born  in  the  town  of  Half  moon,  this  county, 
August  21,  1856,  being  58  years  of  age,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Patrick  and  Ellen  (Purcell)  Burke,  natives  of  the  County  of 
Waterford,  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1840  and  settled 
in  Mechanicville.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Mechanicville,  and  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute  and  was 
graduated  from  Williams  College  with  the  class  of  1884.  He  was 
president  of  his  class  and  one  of  its  most  active  members  at  all 
reunions  during  college  commencements. 

"After  being  graduated  from  college  he  entered  the  law  offices 
of  L'Amoreaux,  Dake  and  Whalen  in  Ballston  Spa,  for  the  study 
of  his  chosen  profession  in  1884  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1886.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened  an  office  in 
Mechanicville  where  he  practiced  law  for  three  years  but  finally 
went  to  Ballston  Spa,  and  in  1891  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
the  late  John  Person  under  the  title  of  Burke  &  Person  which 
continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Person,  who  was  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"Mr.  Burke  was  a  member  of  the  Saratoga  County  Bar  Associ- 
ation. He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  from  early  manhood 
active  in  party  affairs.  Just  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1886,  he  was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  first  district 
of  Saratoga  county,  this  county  at  that  time  having  two  assem- 
blymen. He  was  appointed  inspector  in  the  State  Forest  Com- 
mission in  1889  and  held  that  office  until  1895,  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  the  forests  of  the  state  and  the  information  he 
acquired  during  those  years  caused  him  to  become  widely  known 
throughout  the  state  as  an  expert  in  matters  relating  to  state 
forests  and  he  was  frequently  called  into  consultation  by  state 
officials  and  acted  as  special  counsel  in  many  legal  actions. 

"For  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Burke  was  the  recog- 
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nized  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  county.  Through  his 
ability  as  a  peace  maker  he  was  able  to  smooth  over  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  warring  factions  of  the  county  and  received  the 
loval  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  party  leaders,  and  rank 
and  file  of  the  Democrats  of  the  county.  A  few  years  ago  he 
relinquished  the  reins  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
Committee  to  William  H.  Manning.  He  has  also  served  as  State 
Committeeman  and  was  often  called  into  the  councils  of  the  state 
leaders. 

"As  a  resident  of  Ballston  Spa  Mr.  Burke  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  affairs  for  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  his  home 
town.  He  was  village  attorney  for  many  years,  holding  that 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  charter  member  and 
former  president  of  the  Utopian  club,  and  for  many  years  a 
director  of  the  Ballston  Spa  National  Bank. 

"In  1891  Mr.  Burke  married  Miss  Minnie  A.  Christopher, 
daughter  of  J.  G.  Christopher,  of  Ballston  Spa,  who  survives  him. 

"It  is  hard  indeed  to  realize  that  John  H.  Burke  has  passed 
from  the  field  of  his  usefulness  at  the  very  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  that  he  will  be  known  no  more  in  the  civic  and  political 
life  of  Saratoga  county  or  in  the  larger  spheres  of  his  influence. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  poignancy  in  this  public  loss,  occurring  at 
this  time  of  political  change  and  crisis.  It  is  not  merely  the 
passing  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  much-loved  man;  it  is  the  loss 
of  a  public  servant  of  rare  qualities  at  a  time  when  his  wise 
counsel,  his  cool  judgment,  his  tried  experience  fitted  him  as  a 
representative  of  this  section  for  more  important  labors.  His 
death  is  a  public  loss  as  well  as  a  profound  affliction  to  his  hosts 
of  friends. 

"Upon  his  political  and  party  friends  the  loss  will  fall  heavily. 
It  was  natural  for  Democrats  to  take  pride  in  Mr.  Burke.  Char- 
acter counts  for  much  in  politics;  and  here  was  a  man  whose 
character  met  every  test  amidst  the  most  exciting  and  exacting 
of  political  conflicts.  It  was  sometimes  charged  against  him  by 
over-zealous  political  friends  that  he  seemed  to  be  as  popular 
with  'the  other  side'  as  with  his  own  party  when  it  came  to 
his  personal  relations.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  character,  which 
affected  in  no  degree  his  loyalty  to  his  political  principles  or  to 
his  party  duties.  He  was  instinctively  the  gentleman  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  and  he  carried  his  rare  courtesy  of  conduct  and 
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manner  into  politics  as  well  as  into  his  other  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men. 

"We  present  elsewhere  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  Mr. 
Burke's  life,  from  his  rise  as  a  struggling  boy,  left  to  fight  his 
own  battles  with  the  world,  and  carrying  with  him  from  the  start 
the  spirit  of  aspiration  and  devotion  to  duty  which  ever  after- 
ward distinguished  him,  to  his  closing  years  full  of  honors  and 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  wherever  he 
was  known.  It  is  a  record  of  service,  of  distinction,  of  true 
patriotism.  No  youth  of  our  county,  looking  for  an  example  of 
noble  struggle  and  well-earned  success,  could  choose  a  better 
exemplar. 

"The  loss  to  the  bar  of  this  county,  to  the  political  councils 
of  the  county  and  the  State,  and  to  his  political  and  business  as- 
sociates, will  be  freely  and  justly  recorded.  But,  after  all,  true 
fame  is  that  which  touches  the  heart.  In  the  last  analysis,  it 
will  be  the  hundreds  of  unrecorded  deeds  of  self-sacrificing  sen  - 
ice,  of  noble  charity,  of  tender  sympathy,  of  true  friendship,  of 
social  and  civic  righteousness,  that  will  keep  alive  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  majority  of  those  who  knew  him  the  memory 
of  this  good  man  and  good  citizen." — New  York  Daily  Saratogian. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THOMAS  F.  DORAN. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Doran,  D.  D.,  Auxiliary  to  Rt.  Rev. 
Matthew  Harkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Providence,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  this  Society  since  1909,  died  in  that  city  January 
3, 1916. 

"Bishop  Doran  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  having  been 
born  in  Barrington  on  October  4,  1856.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Catherine  Nolan  Doran.  The  newly-appointed  Bishop 
made  his  early  studies  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  high  schools  of  Warren  and  Barrington.  He  received 
his  collegiate  education  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1876. 
He  returned  to  the  same  celebrated  institution,  known  as  the 
'Mother  of  American  Bishops,'  for  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical courses,  and  upon  their  completion  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  St.  Charles'  Church,  Woonsocket,  on  July  4,  1880, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hendricken,  D.  D.    His  first  as- 
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signment  as  a  young  priest  was  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton, 
and  after  remaining  there  for  a  short  period  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Newport,  which  was  his  first  permanent  ap- 
pointment. He  went  to  Newport  in  November,  1880,  and  was 
assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Grace  until  1887.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  his  ability  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties  marking  him  out  for  this 
advancement.  In  June,  1893,  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Edward's, 
and  the  following  January  was  named  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  as  the  Vicar  General,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  loyalty 
and  distinction  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  In  October,  1894,  Father  Doran  was  transferred  to  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  this  city,  and  served  there  as 
pastor  until  he  was  called  to  be  rector  of  the  Cathedral  in  the 
month  of  November,  1896.  It  was  in  January,  1899,  that  he  was 
assigned  to  St.  Joseph's  parish,  of  which  he  was  the  irremovable 
and  model  pastor  for  seventeen  years. 

"Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  a  notable  function 
in  that  parish  in  1905,  when  Monsignor  Doran  celebrated  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  can 
easily  recall  the  remarkable  tributes  of  esteem  paid  to  him  on  that 
happy  occasion  by  the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  that  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  consecrated  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Harkins. 

"A  man  of  Bishop  Doran's  remarkable  attainments,  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  priestly  character  could  not  escape  recognition 
by  the  Holy  See.  In  November,  1905,  Pius  X  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  Domestic  Prelate.  Further  honors  were  to  come  to 
him  from  the  Holy  See,  and  in  March,  191 1,  the  dignity  of  Pro- 
thonotary  Apostolic  was  conferred  upon  him,  the  highest  grade 
among  prelates,  and  the  one  immediately  below  that  of  Bishop. 

"His  zealous  work  in  behalf  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  char- 
acteristic and  typical  of  what  he  accomplished  in  other  depart- 
ments of  Catholic  life  in  this  State.  A  man  of  his  disposition 
would  naturally  have  tender  sympathies  for  the  poor,  and  none 
but  himself  is  aware  of  the  nature  and  full  extent  of  all  his  chari- 
ties. In  the  conference  established  in  St.  Joseph's  parish  he  was 
known  by  those  who  compose  it  as  its  most  generous  supporter, 
and  as  Chaplain  of  the  Particular  Council  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
of  the  diocese,  he  was  interested  in  the  progress  and  development 
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of  every  effective  agency  for  relief  established  in  the  community. 
Catholic  education  always  found  in  him  a  strong  supporter  and 
valuable  adviser.  The  diocesan  college,  La  Salle  Academy, 
numbered  him  among  the  most  staunch  and  loyal  of  its  friends 
and  his  position  on  the  school  board  of  the  diocese  as  well  as 
that  of  President  of  the  La  Salle  Corporation,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  contributing  by  his  advice  and  co-operation  many- 
practical  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  education 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  In  the  public  life  of  the  State  he  always  took  a  special  interest. 
Any  movement  which  promised  to  contribute  anything  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  at  large  was  assured  of  his  assist- 
ance and  his  active  participation.  In  every  public-spirited  work 
of  value  it  was  almost  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  was  to 
receive  his  cordial  approval  and  co-operation.  He  was,  for  prac- 
tically all  his  life  as  a  priest,  prominently  identified  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  a 
member  of  many  of  the  corporations  which  direct  and  control 
the  charitable  and  educational  institutions  of  the  diocese  of  Provi- 
dence. His  sterling  character  and  admirable  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  made  him  known,  and  most  favorably  so,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
Every  class  and  creed  in  the  population,  among  whom  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  can  consider  his  death  in  no  other 
sense  than  a  personal  loss." — The  Providence  Visitor. 


MARTIN  W,  FURLONG, 

Mr.  Martin  W.  Furlong,  K.  C.  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
died  in  Montreal,  February  8,  1916.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
this  Society  since  19 13. 

"Martin  Williams  Furlong,"  says  the  Montreal  Gazette,  "had 
a  notable  scholastic  and  legal  career,  which  was  cut  short  by 
untimely  death  in  his  52d  year.  Born  at  St.  John's  on  March 
29,  1864,  he  studied  at  St.  Bona  venture  College  there,  matricu- 
lated at  the  age  of  16  years,  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Little,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Newfoundland  Bar  at  the  age 
of  20  years.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  Newfound- 
land Parliament,  retaining  this  post  until  his  death,  and  in 
1904  he  was  elected  member  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
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St.  John's  West,  but  later  retired  from  active  politics.  In  1908 
he  was  appointed  a  K.  C,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  Bencher 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"In  1905  Mr.  Furlong  was  appointed  chief  counsel  for  the 
Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  succeeding  Hon.  A.  B.  Morine 
on  the  latter's  removal  to  Toronto.  In  1912  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  company.  Representing  as  he  did  both  the  Colo- 
nial Parliament  and  the  largest  transportation  and  industrial 
enterprise  in  the  island  colony,  in  addition  to  a  large  general 
practice,  he  was  as  a  matter  of  course  engaged  in  practically  all 
the  important  cases  coming  before  the  Newfoundland  courts, 
and  on  many  occasions  he  appeared  before  the  privy  council 
in  England,  or  represented  the  interests  of  the  colony  in  England, 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"The  last  case  in  which  he  appeared  before  the  privy  council 
was  that  between  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
associated  as  counsel  wTith  Raymond  Asquith,  son  of  the  premier. 
The  last  important  issue  to  engage  his  talents  was  the  prohibi- 
tion measure  carried  by  the  electors  last  autumn,  he  having  been 
engaged  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  interests  to  contest 
its  validity. 

"Mr.  Furlong's  career  at  many  points  touched  closely  that  of 
Sir  Edwrard  Morris,  the  present  premier  of  Newfoundland.  Both 
were  natives  of  St.  John's  and  graduates  of  St.  Bonaventure 
College;  they  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  the  same  year, 
were  friendly  rivals  in  the  courts  where  both  early  made  their 
mark,  sat  as  political  colleagues  for  the  double  riding  of  St. 
John's  West,  and  were  both  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.'* 


JOSEPH  GEOGHEGAN. 

Joseph  Geoghegan,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  its  com- 
mencement and  State  Vice-president  for  Utah,  died  in  Los 
Angeles  on  January  27,  1916. 

"Mr.  Geoghegan  was  born  in  Templemore,  Tipperary  county, 
Ireland,  on  January  21,  i860,  being  just  a  week  more  than  56 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
national  schools  of  Great  Britain,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  work.    With  the  Irish  love  of  adventure,  he  enlisted  in 
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the  English  army  and  saw  service  in  South  Africa  for  about  three 
years.    Then  he  came  to  America. 

"Entering  the  employ  of  John  Wanamaker,  Mr.  Geoghegan's 
rise  was  rapid  and  he  quickly  attained  the  position  of  traveling 
salesman  for  the  Wanamaker  store.  Traveling  in  the  west,  he 
decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  Utah,  and  located  here.  He  became 
agent  for  several  eastern  jobbers  and  built  up  the  large  business 
of  the  Geoghegan  Brokerage  Company.  As  its  president  and 
general  manager  he  was  sales  agent  for  all  the  sugar  companies 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  handling  a  tremendous volumeof 
business  with  splendid  ability. 

"Mr.  Geoghegan  was  also  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Hotel  Utah  Operating  Company  and  a  director  of  the  hotel 
company,  a  director  of  Walker  Brothers'  bank,  director  of  the 
Utah  Loan  &  Building  Association  and  a  director  of  the  Independ- 
ent Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

"For  many  years  he  had  been  an  important  figure  in  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  the  city. 

"Although  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  the  possessor  of  wide  and  gen- 
erous popularity  among  persons  of  every  creed  and  sect,  he  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  members  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Utah, 
and  for  many  years  was  prominently  identified  with  it  and  its 
organizations.  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
having  held  offices  in  the  council.  Recently  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  by  Bishop  Glass.  His  devotion  to  his  religious 
duties  was  one  of  his  many  traits  of  character  so  admired  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

"Mr.  Geoghegan  was  a  leader  in  public  life,  invariably  support- 
ing public  movements,  giving  to  them  generously  of  his  time  and 
his  means.  In  1900  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Salt  Lake 
school  board,  serving  for  four  years.  In  1905-1906  he  was  adju- 
tant general  of  the  National  Guard  of  Utah.  Nationally  he  was 
an  executive  committeeman  of  the  United  Irish  League  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vedovich  Geoghe- 
gan, and  seven  children. 

"By  sheer  native  ability  and  a  genius  for  business  affairs 
Joseph  Geoghegan,  born  of  poor  parents  in  Tipperary  county, 
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Ireland,  and  coming  to  Salt  Lake  as  a  young  man  with  limited 
means,  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  business 
men  in  the  west.  But  ability  does  not  wholly  account  for  his 
success.  He  had  in  addition  rare  gifts  of  character,  a  sense  of 
probity  and  a  strength  of  will  which  won  for  him  a  leadership 
which  mere  cleverness  could  not  have  gained. 

"No  doubt  the  several  years  of  his  young  manhood  which  he 
passed  in  the  English  army  served  to  strengthen  and  discipline 
his  character.  When  he  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  as  the  sales  agent 
of  an  eastern  company  he  was  only  twenty-two.  From  that 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  business  progress  was  steady. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  gained  the  confidence  of  powerful  inter- 
ests, which  opened  a  wide  field  for  his  skill,  but  this  confidence 
came  solely  in  recognition  of  his  ability  as  a  sales  agent  and 
broker. 

"When  one  thinks  of  Joseph  Geoghegan  one  thinks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  energy,  tireless  industry,  business  imagination  and  daring 
and  as  one  richly  endowed  with  geniality,  kindliness  and  moral 
power.  Given  such  characteristics,  any  young  man  should  be 
able  to  make  a  splendid  success  in  the  golden  west,  and  Joseph 
Geoghegan  achieved  in  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  career  in  this 
community  an  enviable  position.  Many  business  men  who  go 
far  lack  some  of  the  gifts  that  smooth  the  way  of  the  world. 
Celtic  sympathy  and  geniality  have  often  paved  an  easy  road  to 
destruction,  but  they  were  valuable  supplemental  qualities  in 
Joseph  Geoghegan's  strong  character,  for  they  made  him  what 
is  commonly  described  as  4  a  good  mixer,'  and  yet  they  did  not 
lead  him  astray,  for  these  qualities  were  well  balanced  by  others 
which  gave  him  mature  judgment  and  moral  poise." — The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 


PATRICK  FRANCIS  GRIFFIN. 

"Patrick  Francis  Griffin,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1908 
and  a  director  of  the  Rogers  Peet  Company,  died  October  26, 
l9l5,  at  his  home,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Boston.' 
In  1 88 1  he  came  to  New  York  as  a  designer  for  Brokaw  Bros. 
Later  he  went  to  Rogers,  Peet  &  Co.  and  became  a  partner  in 
the  firm  in  1908.  During  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  administra- 
tion Mr.  Griffin,  though  a  Democrat,  was  inspector  of  clothing 
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for  the  Indians.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stamford  Yacht 
Club,  the  Manhattan  Club,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Excelsior  Savings  Bank  and  the  New  York  Throat,  Lung 
and  Xose  Hospital.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
daughters." — New  York  Sun. 


JOHN  HAXXAX. 

"John  Hannan,  for  over  half  a  century  one  of  Ogdensburg's 
stalwart  citizens  and  public  spirited  men,  and  a  member  of  this 
Society  since  1905,  died  April  8,  191 6,  at  his  Washington  street 
home  in  that  city  after  an  illness  of  about  a  year.  His  family 
was  at  his  bedside  when  the  end  came. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  his  death  a  representative  gathering 
of  citizens  assembled  in  the  Opera  House  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Hannan.  In  calling  the  meeting  together 
Mayor  Frank  stated  that  Ogdensburg  had  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  John  Hannan,  who  had  done  much  for  this  city, 
in  the  matter  of  upbuilding  and  advancing  its  interests.  He 
said  he  knew  of  no  man  who  would  be  more  missed  than  John 
Hannan. 

"A  committee  comprising  Thomas  Spratt,  Frank  Chapman 
and  A.  R.  Herriman  then  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which,  on  motion  of  James  E.  Kelly  and  X'athaniel  Wells  were 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

"  'When  by  death  a  citizen  passes  from  a  community  where 
all  his  life  he  performed  well  and  faithfully  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  his  family,  friends  and  community  in  which  he  lived,  it 
is  but  just  and  right  that  his  fellow  citizens  should  give  public 
expression  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

"  'Your  committee  therefore  asks  this  meeting  to  declare,  that 
in  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Hannan  this  city  has  lost  a  most  esti- 
mable citizen  and  the  county  one  of  its  most  reputable  citizens, 
and  his  family  a  most  devoted  and  loving  husband  and  father. 

"  'Mr.  Hannan  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1844.  When  only  three  years  of  age  the  family  landed  in  Mont- 
real, where  they  remained  for  one  year ;  then  they  came  to  Ogdens- 
burg where  they  have  ever  since  resided.  Shortly  after  coming 
to  Ogdensburg.  the  father,  Richard  Hannan,  died  leaving  his 
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widow  and  five  small  children,  all  under  ten  years  of  age  and  all 
dependent  upon  the  mother  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 
How  well  the  mother  performed  her  duty  is  known  to  all.  The 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  who  lived  their  lives  in  this  commu- 
nity and  who  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  speak  well  of  her 
ability  and  honesty. 

"  'At  an  early  age  Mr.  Hannan  engaged  in  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  interested  until  his  death. 

'*  'In  1880  he  engaged  in  the  transportation,  coal  and  lumber 
business,  incorporating  the  same  under  the  name  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg  Coal  &  Towing  Company,  which  under  his  management 
has  grown  to  be  a  large  and  prosperous  business. 

'From  his  early  manhood,  Mr.  Hannan  was  a  lover  of  real 
estate,  buying,  building  and  improving,  but  seldom  selling,  and 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  transferred  the  most  of  his  hold- 
ings to  the  Hannan  Realty  Company  of  whose  stock  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  principal  holder,  he  was  the  largest  real 
estate  owner  by  far  in  this  city. 

"  'In  city  and  town  affairs  he  always  took  an  active  interest, 
and  always  with  a  view  of  bettering  conditions.  He  gave  freely 
of  his  time,  serving  on  its  several  boards.  He  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  several  times. 

"  '  In  politics  Mr.  Hannan  was  a  staunch  Democrat  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  such  men  as  the  late  Daniel  Magone, 
President  Cleveland,  Governor  David  B.  Hill,  and  men  of  like 
character  and  standing.  Mr.  Hannan  was  of  a  modest  and 
retiring  diposition,  but  strong  in  his  convictions  and  when  pressed 
stood  firm  for  the  cause  he  espoused. 

"  'He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  Ireland,  and  believed  in  agitation 
and  discussions  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Irish  leaders  who  fought  the  battle  of  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  British  Parliament. 

"'In  1881  Mr.  Hannan  married  Margaret  Walsh,  who  sur- 
vives him,  with  three  children,  Mary,  who  married  Dr.  W>  L. 
McDougall,  now  residing  in  Montreal;  Elizabeth,  residing  with 
her  mother  in  this  city,  and  John  Hannan,  Jr.,  who  also  resides 
here. 

"  'Mr.  Hannan's  married  life  was  most  happy  and  he  enjoyed 
his  home  to  the  utmost. 

"  'Your  committee  may  be  charged  with  prolixity,  but  it  feels 
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that  the  life  of  Mr.  Hannan  requires  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
and  that  all  will  join  with  us  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  great  work.  The  committee  asks  that  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral  all  places  of  business  be  closed  and  the  town  bell  tolled 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  minutes 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  the  city  press.' 

"The  meeting  was  addressed  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Hannan  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gabriels,  D.  B.  Lucey,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Con- 
roy,  Frank  Chapman,  James  H.  Lytle,  John  C.  Howard  and 
others.  Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  adopted  by  the  Ogdens- 
burg  Common  Council,  Ogdensburg  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce." — Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Advance  and  St.  Lawrence 
Weekly  Democrat. 


DAVID  HEALY. 

David  Healy,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1906  and  for 
the  past  twelve  years  United  States  inspector  of  immigration  at 
Ellis  Island,  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  on  duty,  Saturday, 
March  11,  1916.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital  on  the  island 
where  he  died  on  Wednesday,  March  15.  Mr.  Healy's  death 
was  mourned  by  every  employee  of  the  immigration  station,  from 
the  commissioner  of  immigration,  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  and 
the  head  officials  down  to  the  rank  and  file  with  whom  he  was 
most  popular.  On  account  of  his  ever  kindly  disposition  he  en- 
deared himself  to  all. 

Mr.  Healy,  whose  parents  were  natives  of  Cork  and  Limerick, 
Ireland,  was  born  and  educated  in  Canada,  but  crossed  to  the 
United  States  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  He  had  been  a 
school  teacher  in  Canada,  but  on  coming  to  the  United  States 
he  found  employment  in  the  timber  forests  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  soon  became  an  expert  sawyer  in  the  great  lumber  mills, 
as  well  as  a  student  of  the  industrial  problem. 

He  was  induced  to  enter  the  field  of  journalism  during  the 
great  railway  strikes  in  1877,  and  moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  he  soon  become  popular  in  the  wider  field.  A  few  years 
later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  upon  an 
independent  ticket,  from  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  served 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  the  session  of  1883,  when  a 
personal  friendship  was  begun  which  remained  unbroken. 
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In  that  session  Mr.  Healy  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 
establishing  the  State  Labor  Department,  which  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  gathering  and  tabulating  of  reliable  information 
upon  which  to  base  proper  legislation  on  industrial  and  economic 
questions. 

Mr.  Healy  went  to  New  York  a  few  years  later  and  soon 
became  popular  in  newspaper  circles  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 
After  serving  as  chief  clerk  of  the  district  attorney's  office  in 
Brooklyn  for  two  years,  he  was  selected  by  President  McKinley 
for  the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  where  he  served  in  that  capacity  for  six 
years  and  where  he  had  special  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
immigration  question. 

On  leaving  Vancouver  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position 
at  Ellis  Island,  he  was  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  at  which  the  chief  Dominion  officials  and  the  foreign 
consuls  stationed  at  Vancouver  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  their 
official  and  personal  regard. 

Mr.  Healy  was  an  active,  veteran  member  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  New  Amsterdam  Council  No.  217,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  Municipal 
Council  of  the  United  Irish  League,  New  York  City,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee,  and  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Clinks  of  Westheld,  N.  J. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Healy  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ellis  Island  employees  held  on  March 
17: 

"Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  from  our 
midst  our  beloved  associate,  who  during  his  official  service  had 
always  identified  himself  with  every  forward  movement  and 
was  ever  modest  and  genial  in  his  speech,  demeanor  and 
actions. 

"Resolved,  That  the  employees  of  Ellis  Island  place  on  record 
this  expression  of  their  deep  sense  of  loss  occasioned  by  the  death 
on  March  15,  1916,  of  David  Healy,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  this  service.  The  sorrow  manifested  by  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives is  participated  in  with  increased  intensity  by  the  members 
of  this  service  because  of  the  intimate  relations  which  they  had 
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with  the  deceased,  and  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  they  had 
enjoyed  of  recognizing  the  more  attractive  and  generous  features 
of  his  character.  We  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  not  only  did 
he  bring  courage,  intelligence  and  loyalty  to  this  particular 
sphere  of  his  activities,  but  that  he  was  animated  by  nothing 
less  than  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

"Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  the  assurance  of  our 
profound  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  to- 
gether with  the  further  assurance  that  his  memory  will  be  cher- 
ished by  the  members  of  this  service,  who  knew  him  well,  with 
an  affection  and  admiration  second  only  to  that  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  family  circle  to  which  he  belonged." — The 
Standard,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

David  Healy  was  a  poet  of  much  feeling  and  insight.  He  was 
filled  with  sympathy  for  the  struggling  and  the  oppressed  of  all 
climes.  In  his  duties  as  Inspector  of  Immigration,  he  was  always 
patient,  kind  and  considerate.  He  loved  Ireland  and  knew  its 
history  intimately.  He  was  an  eloquent  defender  of  its  people 
and  a  model  Christian  gentleman. 

JOHN  LAVELLE. 
John  Lavelle,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1899  and  its 
Vice-president  for  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  January 
23, 1916. 

He  was  superintendent  of  the  inquiry  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land post-office  with  which  he  had  been  connected  for  thirty-rive 
years. 

"Mr.  Lavelle  was  born  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  1848. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  school 
board  and  since  then  has  ever  shown  a  vital  interest  in  educational 
theories  and  schemes.  Ever  and  anon  he  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction at  the  rapid  strides  Cleveland  had  made  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  American-Irish  His- 
torical Society  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  its  vice-presi- 
dent for  Ohio.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity  for  doing  honor 
to  the  land  of  his  birth.  This  loyalty  was  but  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  his  sincerity  of  character  and  no  doubt  was  the  domi- 
nant trait  that  made  his  personality  so  attractive.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  five  children.  His  funeral  was  held  January 
27  from  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church.'* — The  Catholic  Universe. 
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PATRICK  F.  LYONS. 

Patrick  F.  Lyons,  for  many  years  Chief  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  member  of  this  Society 
since  1914,  died  at  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital  May  25,  1915,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  illness. 

"Mr.  Lyons  was  about  70  years  old.  He  has  no  relatives  in 
Saint  Paul,  and  friends  are  not  able  to  say  definitely  when  he  came 
here,  but  it  was  about  1875  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Saint  Paul 
Weather  Bureau.  He  continued  in  the  service  until  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Lyons  kept  up  his  scientific 
work  after  leaving  the  government  service  and  had  written  a  great 
many  articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  their  club  house,  reading  and  writing. 

"Mr.  Lyons  never  was  married.  A  brother  and  a  nephew  live 
in  Saint  Louis." — Saint  Paid  Pioneer  Press. 


RICHARD  J.  LYONS. 

Richard  J.  Lyons,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1908,  died 
August  8,  191 5,  at  his  summer  home  in  Brewster,  N.  Y.  He 
was  72  years  old. 

"He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  in  1866. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in  several  cities  of 
Ireland,  and  after  working  for  a  time  with  some  of  the  best  known 
New  York  houses  of  that  time  went  into  business  for  himself. 
He  prospered  and  every  year  saw  his  business  increase.  For  the 
last  ten  years  the  firm  name  has  been  R.  J.  Lyons  &  Sons. 

"Air.  Lyons  was  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York." — 
New  York  Herald. 


PETER  J.  McGUIRE. 

Peter  J.  McGuire,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1909  and 
for  years  a  leading  member  of  the  Middlesex  county  bar,  an 
honored  and  respected  citizen  and  leading  Catholic  layman  of 
the  city  of  Maiden,  died  May  22,  1915,  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

"Peter  J.  McGuire  was  born  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  and  had 
been  a  resident  of  this  city  since  1882.    He  was  educated  for 
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the  priesthood,  entering  St.  Meredach's  diocesan  seminary  at 
Baliina,  County  Mayo,  at  the  age  of  12.  In  1869,  at  the  age 
of  17,  he  came  to  America  and  continued  his  studies  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology  in  the  provincial  seminary  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  (Salesianum)  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.  While  there  he  met  with 
a  very  serious  accident,  in  which  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse 
and  sustained  a  fractured  collarbone  and  other  injuries  which 
resulted  in  a  long  illness  and  finally  he  withdrew  from  the  semi- 
nary and  came  to  Boston,  entering  the  law  office  of  Thomas 
Riley,  a  noted  Boston  attorney.  Subsequently  he  entered 
Harvard  law  school  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878. 

"Mr.  McGuire  came  to  Maiden  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  the  law  school.  For  the  past  three  years  Judge  Thomas 
P.  Riley  became  associated  with  him. 

"For  a  great  many  years  Mr.  McGuire  did  practically  all  the 
criminal  business  in  Southern  Middlesex.  His  trial  of  causes 
was  always  characterized  with  a  great  tenacity  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  client.  He  was  relentless  in  his  cross  examination. 
Never  for  a  minute  would  he  concede  a  point  which  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  client.  While  in  his 
prime  he  was  noted  for  his  wit  and  eloquence  in  cases  and  it  was 
always  a  treat  to  hear  him  in  a  case.  During  the  days  of  Judge 
Pettengill  he  was  particularly  active. 

"For  the  past  ten  years,  however,  Mr.  McGuire  had  con- 
tracted his  practice  to  Maiden  court  cases  and  appeals  to  the 
superior  court,  declining  cases  elsewhere. 

"Years  ago  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  Democratic  politics, 
having  served  on  the  State  and  city  committee  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  latter.  During  the  days  of  Gov.  William  E.  Russell 
he  stumped  the  state  and  was  eagerly  sought  for  as  a  political 
speaker. 

"Mr.  McGuire  gave  many  young  men  a  start  in  life.  Among 
those  who  studied  law  in  his  office  and  afterwards  became  suc- 
cessful practitioners  were  former  Superintendent  John  X.  Jordan 
of  the  water  department,  Judge  Riley,  John  Jackson  Walsh  and 
Edw.  J.  Doherty  of  Medford. 

"Mr.  McGuire  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Holy  Xame 
society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  and  had  been  its  president 
since  its  inception.  He  was  also  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
the  establishment  of  the  parish  and  before  that,  was  a  member  of 
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the  Immaculate  Conception  parish.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  Iona  Court  of  Foresters,  Division  12,  Hibernians  and  Santa 
Maria  Council,  K.  of  C.  He  was  also  first  president  of  the  fourth 
degree,  Knights  of  Columbus,  a  member  of  the  Charitable  Irish 
Society,  Maiden  lodge  of  Elks,  the  Middlesex  Bar  Association 
and  others. 

"He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  brother  Hugh. 

"Mr.  McGuire  was  always  interested  in  the  cause  of  Ireland 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  many  of  these  movements.  He 
was  also  a  very  charitable  man;  but  few  knew  of  his  gifts  along 
these  lines.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  his  church  and  its 
missions  and  his  life  was  exemplary  in  every  detail." — Maiden 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 


JOHN  McSORLEY. 

"John  McSorley,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  early 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  of  Utah,  died 
at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  19 16. 
He  was  born  in  Gortin,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June  24,  1847, 
and  came  to  America  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He 
remained  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  short  time  and  then  followed 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  went  west,  where  he  took  up  precious 
metal  mining  in  the  Dakotas.  He  reached  Virginia  City,  Ne- 
vada, in  1869,  where  he  worked  in  most  of  the  famous  bonanzas 
until  1879. 

"From  Virginia  City  he  went  to  Bodie,  California,  when  that 
camp  was  at  its  best.  Later  he  went  to  some  of  the  great  camps 
of  Arizona  and  then  to  Idaho.  In  1885  he  arrived  in  Park  City, 
Utah,  where  his  first  work  was  at  the  old  Daly  mine.  Later 
he  successfully  drove  the  Anchor  and  Alliance  tunnels.  He  it 
was  who  graded  for  the  present  Daly-West  hoisting  works  and 
then  sank  the  three-compartment  shaft  to  the  1,400  level  by 
hand,  then  drifted  some  1,220  feet  to  where  he  cut  the  first  ore. 
He  did  this  work  against  what  was  considered  the  best  expert 
advice  in  the  camp.  Subsequent  work  in  the  Daly-West 
proved  McSorley 's  judgment  to  be  correct  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  mine  pay  something  like  two  million  dollars 
in  dividends  before  he  left  it  in  March,  1902,  to  take  charge  of 
the  combined  Anchor  and  Daly-Judge  properties  when  John  J. 
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Daly  effected  the  combination  of  those  mines.  Mr.  McSorley 
handled  these  properties  so  successfully  that  the  stock  advanced 
from  £3  to  better  than  Si 2  per  share,  where  it  was  when  he  re- 
signed, to  take  a  much-needed  rest,  in  May.  1903. 

"One  year  later  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Daly  and  Hanke, 
he  came  back  to  take  charge  of  the  Daly- Judge  again.  The 
mine  was  bonded  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  inside 
of  eighteen  months  he  succeeded  in  paying  off  the  bonds  and  the 
mine  paid  its  initial  dividend  of  twenty-live  cents  per  share.  The 
mine  continued  to  pay  regular  dividends  until  after  Mr.  McSorley 
left  it  to  quit  active  mining  for  good  in  May,  1907.  What  has 
since  proven  a  source  of  immense  profit  to  the  Daly- Judge  was, 
in  McSorley 's  time  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense;  there  was 
no  market  for  zinc  and  it  had  to  be  piled  up  for  storage.  There 
were  at  least  sixty  thousand  tons  of  this  ore  in  one  pile  of  con- 
centrates when  Mr.  McSorley  retired. 

"Few  men,  indeed,  have  had  the  ability  and  perseverance  to 
develop  two  great  mines  such  as  this  man  did,  encumbered  by 
prejudice,  meagre  financial  backing  and  the  lack  of  geological 
data  so  essential  at  the  present  time.  There  never  was  any  ques- 
tion about  his  ability,  honesty  or  integrity  and  he  died  both 
honored  and  loved  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance."— The  Salt  Lake  Mining  Review. 

Mr.  McSorley  had  been  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1913- 


THOMAS  M.  MULRY. 

Thomas  M.  Mulry,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1909,  and 
a  man  of  mark  in  America,  died  March  10,  1916,  of  pneumonia 
at  his  home,  10  Perry  Street.  Mr.  Mulry  had  been  ill  for  a  very 
short  time. 

"Mr.  Mulry  was  born  in  New  York,  February  13,  1855.  He 
was  of  Irish  descent,  his  father,  Thomas  Mulry,  having  been  one 
of  five  brothers  who  came  over  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  this 
country  in  1837.  His  mother  was  Parthenia  M.  Crolius,  a 
descendant  of  Clarkson  Crolius,  a  member  of  the  New  York- 
State  Legislature  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

"As  president  of  the  Emigrants'  Industrial  Savings  Bank  since 
1906,  Mr.  Mulry  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  city's  finan- 
cial life.    His  advice  was  often  sought  in  the  panic  of  1907,  and 
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he  did  much  to  encourage  small  investors  whose  savings  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Although  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Tammany  Hall,  Mr.  Mulry  never  consented  to  be  drawn 
into  a  race  for  office  despite  the  fact  that  his  candidacy  was  often 
sought  on  the  Tammany  ticket.  In  1905,  he  was  urged  to  run 
for  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  his  refusal  gave  rise 
to  a  belief  that,  perhaps,  he  aspired  some  day  to  become  mayor. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Mulry  had  no  desire  to 
hold  a  political  office,  preferring  to  limit  his  activities  to  charitable 
and  financial  matters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

"After  receiving  an  early  education  in  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  he  spent  a  year  in  De  La  Salle  Institute,  and  later  at- 
tended night  school  at  Cooper  Union  for  three  winters.  When 
he  was  seven  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Wisconsin.  They 
returned  to  New  York  in  1871,  however,  and  the  young  man  then 
entered  the  contracting  business  of  his  father.  For  many  years 
he  conducted  the  business,  and  it  was  only  in  1906,  when  he  be- 
came bank  president,  that  he  abandoned  it.  From  early 
manhood  he  took  an  active  interest  in  charitable  organizations 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  devoting  practically  all  his  spare  time 
to  this  work.  Commenting  on  his  activity  in  this  connection, 
Robert  W.  De  Forest  once  said: 

"  'I  can  think  of  no  Catholic  who  has,  to  so  great  a  degree,  not 
only  the  confidence  of  his  own  denomination,  but  also  that  of  the 
Protestant  community,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  most 
familiar  with  practical  charity.' 

"One  of  the  most  important  posts  which  he  occupied  for  many 
years  was  that  of  president  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  an  organization  covering  the  whole 
United  States.  He  was  also  president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  member  of  the  central  council  of  the 
Charities  Organization  Society,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  of  the  Catholic  Protectory  and 
the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

"Besides  being  president  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings 
Bank,  Mr.  Mulry  was  a  director  of  the  Broadway  Trust  Company 
the  United  States  Title  Guarantee  &  Idemnity  Company,  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Bank,  and  the  Prudential  Realty  Company. 
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He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Mechanics'  &  Traders'  Exchange, 
the  Employers'  Association,  and  other  business  organizations. 

"Mr.  Mulry  himself  shunned  luxurious  living  and  luxurious 
neighborhoods.  His  home,  in  Perry  Street,  was  an  old-fashioned 
three-story  building  of  the  type  that  was  built  fifty  years  ago. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic.  Catholic,  Hardware,  Build- 
ing Trades,  and  other  clubs,  and  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick. 

"He  had  four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  One  of  his  sisters  is 
the  mother  superior  of  a  convent  in  New  Jersey.  His  four 
brothers  became  Jesuits.  Two  are  now  dead;  of  the  other  two, 
one  is  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  and  the 
other  is  President  of  Fordham  University,  New  York  City." — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


EDMUND  O'KEEFE. 

Edmund  O'Keefe,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1898,  and 
for  thirteen  years  inspector  of  public  buildings  of  New  Bedford, 
died  at  his  home  May  22,  191 5,  after  an  illness  extending  over 
several  months.    His  age  was  83  years,  4  months  and  25  days. 

"Mr.  O'Keefe  was  known  as  the  pioneer  church  builder  of  New 
England.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and,  being  the  son  of  an 
Irish  farmer,  experienced  much  of  the  misery  and  suffering  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  that  class  in  the  period  between  1845  and  1850. 
The  family  came  to  this  country  in  1850,  and  Mr.  O'Keefe,  then 
only  a  youth,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  New  York  City. 
In  1863  he  entered  the  contracting  busines  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, after  having  worked  several  years  as  a  journeyman  carpen- 
ter. Chance  led  him  into  the  business  of  building  churches,  and 
during  his  twenty-eight  years'  experience  in  the  contracting 
business  he  built  and  rebuilt  more  churches  than  probably  any 
other  contractor  in  New  England.  It  was  he  who  completed 
St.  Patrick's  church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  which  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ?3 50,000.  He  was  the  contractor  also  on  Catholic 
churches  in  Springfield,  in  Greenfield,  Haydensville,  East  Hamp- 
ton, North  Brookfield,  Hartford,  Meriden,  Danbury,  Nauga- 
tuck,  Holyoke,  Northampton  and  South  Deerfield. 

"He  came  to  New  Bedford  in  1891  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  United  States  post-office  at  the  corner  of  William  Street 
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and  Acushnet  Avenue.  The  following  year,  when  the  office 
of  inspector  of  public  buildings  was  created  by  the  city  council, 
Mr.  O'Keefe  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  He  held  the  office  for  thirteen 
years,  and  in  that  time  gained  a  reputation  for  being  particularly 
strict  about  enforcing  building  regulations.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
strict  in  this  particular  that  there  were  several  attempts  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies  to  oust  him  from  office. 

"In  1905  after  a  memorable  fight  in  the  city  council,  Joseph 
L.  Gibbs  was  elected  as  superintendent  of  buildings,  and  Mr. 
O'Keefe  retired  to  private  life. 

"Since  that  time  he  has  at  several  times  acted  as  building 
superintendent  for  private  building  corporations,  but  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  looking  after  his  own  property  in  this  city. 

"Mr.  O'Keefe  is  survived  by  four  children,  Captain  E.  J. 
O'Keefe,  John  A.  O'Keefe,  Anastasia  O'Keefe  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Curtin  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut.  Mr.  O'Keefe  was  a  member 
of  no  local  societies  except  the  Holy  Name  society  of  St.  Law- 
rence church,  and  of  the  Plymouth  club." — New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Evening  Standard. 


JAMES  O'SHEA. 

James  O'Shea,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1908,  died  No- 
vember ii,  1915,  at  his  residence,  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
O'Shea  was  for  many  years  one  of  Paterson's  best-known  citi- 
zens. He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  idea  of  a  mausoleum 
for  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery  in  that  city  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  one  of  the  crypts  in  the  chapel  there. 

Mr.  O'Shea  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Paterson  and  was 
always  interested  in  and  a  generous  contributor  to  every  worthy 
cause.  He  removed  to  New  York  twenty- five  years  ago.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  Holy  Name 
Society,  Loyola  Guild,  St.  Joseph's  Day  Nursery,  and  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick.    He  leaves  a  widow  and  five  children. 


HERMAN  RIDDER. 

Herman  Ridder,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1912,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  who  had  been 
prominent  in  political  and  civic  affairs  for  twenty-five  years,  died 
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November  I,  1915,  at  his  home,  II  West  Eighty-first  Street. 
New  York  city,  in  his  64th  year.  Of  Mr.  Ridder  the  New 
York  Times  had  this  to  say  the  day  after  his  death: 

"Mr.  Ridder,  who  was  born  in  the  house  at  400  Greenwich 
Street,  got  a  few  years  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  was  in  turn 
an  errand  boy,  a  clerk  in  a  Wall  Street  office  and  an  insurance 
company,  went  into  business  for  himself  when  he  established  the 
Katholisches  Volksblatt  in  1878.  Ten  years  later  he  founded  The 
Catholic  News,  which  is  now  published  by  his  brother,  Henry 
Ridder.  Herman  Ridder  became  a  stockholder  in  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  in  1890. 

"During  the  campaign  of  Mayor  Strong,  Herman  Ridder  en- 
tered politics  by  aiding  to  organize  the  German-American  Re- 
form Union.  He  was  active  in  the  Cleveland  campaigns,  and 
in  1908  Chairman  Mack  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  He  was  always  active  in  tariff 
reform,  and  although  an  independent  Democrat  he  supported  the 
candidates  of  the  Tammany  organization  on  several  occasions. 
He  had  many  verbal  political  tilts  with  his  political  opponents  in 
the  Republican  party,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the 
dispute  with  Senator  Cannon  and  his  exchange  of  views  with 
President  Roosevelt. 

"Herman  Ridder  was  born  to  the  happy  fortune  of  being  liked 
by  everybody.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to  dislike 
a  man  possessed  of  so  many  of  the  qualities  which  invite  friend- 
ships and  make  for  popularity.  His  interest  in  public  affairs 
was  very  broad  indeed,  and  he  gave  his  personal  influence  and 
support  and  the  influence  and  support  of  his  newspaper  to  many 
causes,  and  to  none  without  sincerity  and  earnestness.  Through 
his  control  of  one  of  the  chief  German-American  newspapers  in 
this  country  he  was  looked  to  as  a  leader  by  the  men  of  his  race 
and  he  was  keenly  alive  to  their  interests  and  loyal  to  them." 

Mr.  Ridder  was  a  public-spirited  man.  Despite  the  fact  that 
his  direction  of  a  great  daily  paper  demanded  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  he  was  interested  in  many  civic  and  charitable 
enterprises.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings 
Bank,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  German  Hospital, 
and  the  Catholic  Protectory,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Publishers'  Association.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  American  News- 
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paper  Publishers'  Association.  Mr.  Ridder  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Manhattan,  Liederkranz, 
Arion,  Catholic,  Reform,  Democratic,  City,  New  York  Press, 
German  Press  and  Hardware  Clubs,  and  the  Deutscher  Verein, 
and  the  American-Irish  Historical  Society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  Isabella  Heimath,  the  German  Society, 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  a  num- 
ber of  similar  organizations.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Ameri- 
can Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  was  connected  with  other  societies  of  like  character. 
Mr.  Ridder  was  presiding  vice-president  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  Commission  and  as  such  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
that  great  celebration. 

Mr.  Ridder  was  a  man  of  unbounded  energy  and  resourceful- 
ness. Anything  he  undertook  was  carried  through  in  a  way  that 
won  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  It  was  he  who  organized 
the  first  big  public  dinner  ever  given  in  this  country.  This  dinner 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Ridder  in  February,  1903,  when  1,200 
editors  and  publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  attended  the 
banquet  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
the  Kaiser's  brother,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Up  to  that  time 
so  many  diners  had  never  before  sat  down  together  at  one  func- 
tion in  this  country'. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  SHIPMAN. 

Andrew  J.  Shipman,  a  member  of  the  American  Irish  Histori- 
cal Society  since  1908,  and  prominent  in  his  interest  in  the 
Society's  work,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  October 

I7'  I915* 

He  was  born  in  Springvale,  Fairfax  county,  Ya.,  October  15, 
1857,  and  received  his  education  in  the  Virginia  public  schools, 
Georgetown  College  and  New  York  University,  taking  his  A.  B. 
degree  at  the  latter  in  1878  and  his  LL.  B.  in  18S6.  In  1884-85 
he  was  engaged  in  the  United  States  customs  service  investigating 
sugar  frauds.  He  was  counsel  in  the  St.  Stephen's  Church  cases, 
litigation  defining  the  power  of  church  trustees,  in  1890-94,  and 
was  connected  with  the  labor  cases  in  1898-1900,  involving  the 
right  to  strike. 
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Mr.  Shipman  was  a  prominent  Democrat.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  Board  of  Regents  in  May,  1913.  He  was  a  member  of 
various  law  societies  and  belonged  to  the  Manhattan  and  Cath- 
olic Clubs  and  to  the  Deutscher  Verein.  and  was  president  of  the 
New  York  alumni  of  Georgetown  University.  He  spoke  several 
languages  and  studied  and  wrote  widely  on  topics  pertaining  to 
Russia,  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  Slavic  races.  New  York 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.in  1889  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
in  191 1.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Adare 
Mooney,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Henry  Walton  Mooney  and  Edmund  L. 
Mooney. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  21,  19 15,  the  following  address 
in  memory  of  Regent  Andrew  J.  Shipman  was  delivered  by  John 
Moore,  Regent  of  the  University: 

'God's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept!' 

"That  which  was  mortal  of  Andrew  Jackson  Shipman,  lawyer, 
scholar,  churchman,  constitutional  reviser  and  Regent  of  The 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  lapsed  gently  into  death's 
embrace,  at  his  home  in  New  York  Sunday  night;  and  yesterday 
we  gathered  about  his  bier  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  last  honors  of  the  church — his  holy  mother — were 
bestowed  upon  a  brilliant  and  devoted  son. 

"The  death  of  Regent  Shipman  was  wholly  unexpected  to  his 
associates  and  aids  in  the  University,  to  whom  the  sad  news  came 
with  a  force  that  shocked — and  stunned.  His  demise  is  a  loss 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lived;  it  is  a  loss  to  the  church  to 
which  he  gave  devoutness  of  heart  and  sanctity  of  purpose;  it  is  a 
loss  to  the  State  to  which  he  gave  wise  and  sagacious  counsel — to 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  cause  of  public  education, 
to  an  extent  rarely  felt  in  the  passing  of  a  Regent  who  had  served 
less  than  three  years  on  the  Board — a  board  the  elder  members 
of  which  are  rightly  regarded  as  most  distinguished  men. 

"Our  beloved  associate  in  his  church,  professional  and  educa- 
tional life  had  achievements  to  his  credit,  not  all  known  to  the 
general  public,  which,  when  the  record  of  his  life  is  written  will- 
give  to  him  a  place  of  eminence  in  the  law,  in  churchmanship, 
statesmanship  and  as  a  patriot,  unswerving  and  unswervable. 
He  knew  how  to  be  useful  in  these  domains,  and  in  many  broad 
ways,  but  among  men,  and  amid  their  activities,  he  was  finely 
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modest  in  example  and  action,  for  he  was  of  the  temper  of  those 
who  'do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame/ 

"Regent  Shipman  was  an  American  through  and  through — an 
American  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  flawless  type.  He  loved  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him  to 
their  promotion  and  advancement. 

"Pride  of  family  he  rightly  had,  but  he  made  no  display 
thereof.  Born  in  the  Southland  he  came  to  the  Empire  State 
for  adoption,  and  New  York  never  had  a  truer  adopted  son.  His 
birthplace  was  in  Springvale  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia;  the  date 
of  his  birth  October  15,  1857,  so,  that,  dying  on  October  17,  1915, 
he  had  just  closed  his  58th  year.  He  was  the  son  of  John  J. 
Shipman  and  Priscilla  Carroll,  and  his  early  education  was  in  the 
common  schools  of  Virginia.  Later  he  entered  Georgetown 
University  and  still  later  New  York  University,  taking  his  B.  A. 
degree  in  the  latter  in  1878. 

M  For  a  considerable  period  he  was  engaged  in  the  United  States 
customs  service  investigating  sugar  frauds  and  other  offenses 
against  the  national  government,  a  work  in  which  he  rendered 
the  federal  authorities  most  valuable  aid.  It  was  not  until  1886 
that  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  three  decades  which  have  elapsed  he  has  achieved 
distinction  not  only  by  the  general  practice  at  the  bar,  but  he  has 
been  chief  counsel  in  many  noted  cases  wherein  new  law  has  been 
definitely  expressed,  or,  probably  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
true  law  has  been  more  distinctly  defined  and  established.  He 
was  in  the  notable  litigation  known  as  the  St.  Stephen's  Church 
cases;  in  many  cases  involving  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees  where  the  rights  of  collective  or  organized  labor  were 
at  stake;  and  also  in  important  probate  cases,  all  of  great  impor- 
tance at  the  time  and  of  equal  moment  to-day. 

"Regent  Shipman's  last  conspicuous  legal  work  was  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  session  in  Albany 
during  the  summer  just  past,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  his  con- 
freres that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  members 
of  that  great  deliberative  body.  It  is,  I  think,  the  judgment  of 
his  friends  and  of  some  of  his  associate  Regents,  that  his  labors  as 
a  student  of  constitutional  revision,  during  a  long  and  depressing 
summer,  so  undermined  his  constitution  and  impaired  his  vitality 
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that  he  was  unable  to  combat  an  illness  of  pneumonia,  with  ensu- 
ing complications,  that  caused  death. 

"  President  Finley,  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
constitutional  revisers,  co-operated  freely  with  Mr.  Shipman, 
and  understands  how  seriously  and  laboriously  our  sleeping  friend 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution  that 
would  command  the  approval  of  our  citizenry. 

"There  was  an  incident  attending  the  final  work  of  the  con- 
vention which  evinced  the  tolerant,  courteous  and  forbearing 
attributes  of  the  honored  dead.  The  record  shows  that  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken  to  determine  whether  the  prepared  revision 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  Mr.  Shipman,  announcing 
that  as  written  it  did  not  express  his  ideals,  credited  the  conven- 
tion with  having  wrought  with  fidelity  for  the  best  as  that  body 
saw  it,  and,  therefore,  would  not  oppose  its  submission  to  the 
people,  but  voted  to  do  so.  This  was  typical  of  the  man,  of  the 
tolerant  and  able  lawyer,  of  the  fair-minded  publicist — seeking 
to  attain  the  best  in  the  science  of  government. 

"In  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  Mr.  Shipman  was  not  a 
politician.  He  was  an  adviser  as  to  public  policies  in  city  and 
state,  but  not  apractical  performer;  he  was  wise  in  counsel, always 
advocating  movements  and  policies  of  the  better  sort. 

"It  is  the  ambition  of  most  lawyers  of  his  learnedness  in  the 
law,  and  of  his  juridical  attainments,  or  qualities,  to  look  forward 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  higher,  and  it  is 
to  his  honor  if  he  cherished  that  ambition.  But  for  his  untimely 
death  such  a  preference  would  doubtless  have  been  realized,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

"It  was  as  a  Regent  that  most  of  his  associates  here  had  come 
to  know  and  love  him.  Two  years  ago  last  May  he  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature  to  be  a  Regent  of  the  University,  because  he 
was  admirably  equipped  for  the  duties  that  awaited.  We  found 
him  at  once,  an  associate  of  fine  mentality,  strong  in  character  as 
he  was  robust  in  person,  wealthy  in  the  humanities  and  ardent  in 
moral,  ethical  and  educational  zeal. 

"  I"  the  Board  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
educational  extension  and  a  member  of  the  committees  on  law, 
licenses  and  appointments.  On  each  of  these  committees  he 
served  with  the  fullest  measure  of  industry  and  with  a  soundness 
and  discretion  that  marked  him  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
useful  in  our  councils.    He  was  a  practical  aid  to  the  Regents, 
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and  a  firm  adviser  of  our  president,  with  whose  selection  he  had 
much  to  do.  For  this  one  service  alone  the  State  and  the  Univer- 
sity should  long  remember  him  with  honor  and  deep  appreciation. 
A  more  charming  companion  and  entertaining,  informative 
associate  we  can  hardly  look  for  in  this  work-a-day  era. 

"Take  him  as  you  will,  Regent  Shipman  was  truly  ripe  and 
wholesome.  He  knew  life,  and  he  knew  it  right,  and  saw  it  with 
eyes  wide  open,  with  vision  unclouded,  battling  the  abhorrent 
and  welcoming  the  benign.  His  life's  endeavors,  and  the  honors 
conferred  on  him  before  he  entered  our  circle,  made  manifest  his 
learning  and  untarnished  humanities. 

"He  was  a  doctor  of  laws  by  decree  of  his  alma  mater,  George- 
town University.  He  was  president  of  the  Mohansic  State  Hospi- 
tal, an  associate  manager  of  the  Sevilla  Home  for  Children,  a 
member  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  of  the  Municipal  Art 
League  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Alumni  of  Georgetown  University,  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Society,  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  and  a  contributor  to  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  a 
leader  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Club,  of  the  Catholic  Club,  of  the  Deutscher  Verein,  of  charitable 
and  uplift  bodies  like  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Holy 
Name  Society  and  of  other  organizations  for  the  promotion  of 
purity;  he  was  active  in  the  development  of  a  moral  stage  and 
the  elimination  of  immoral  plays;  in  fact,  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  clean  and  decent  in  the  drama,  in  musical  farce  comedy 
productions,  etc. 

"Surely  this  busy  lawyer  and  peerless  Christian  gentleman 
was  well  engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  education,  or,  at  least, 
necessary  education,  before  he  was  chosen  a  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"He  found  time,  too,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Slavic, 
Hungarian  and  Italian  emigrants  on  their  coming  to  the  United 
States;  to  write  for  periodicals  and  to  give  public  addresses  about 
Russia,  the  Slavic  peoples  and  the  Eastern  church.  He  was 
accomplished  as  an  oriental  scholar,  familiar  with  the  Slavic 
language,  oral  and  written,  and  with  the  civil  laws  of  those  east- 
ern peoples  and  the  religious  tenets,  discipline  and  ceremonials 
of  the  Eastern  church.    Many  times  he  visited  these  peoples  in 
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their  homeland,  where  he  was  impressed  by  their  spirit,  their 
piety  and  integrity,  love  of  music  and  of  knowledge.  He  knew 
their  conditions  in  their  home  and  church  life,  and  was  imbued 
by  their  high  hopes  and  aims. 

"Lawyers  will  be  interested  to  know;  the  refined,  the  scholarly 
and  the  seekers  for  truth  and  admirers  of  achievement  will  be  no 
less  interested  when  informed  that  it  was  the  tact,  diplomacy 
and  legal  knowledge  of  Andrew  J.  Shipman  which  brought  into 
harmony  and  unity  followers  of  the  Greek  rite  in  the  United 
States  with  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

"The  Slavic  people  are  growing  in  numbers  in  our  great  cities, 
and  have  been  numerous  in  the  coal  and  ore  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States.  From  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi, 
yes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  our  sleeping  associate  is  revered  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  Eastern  rite.  In  their  native  land  in  the  east  Mr. 
Shipman  was  known  and  honored  and  among  his  choicest  pos- 
sessions when  he  died  were  the  medals  and  decorations  bestowed 
upon  him  by  church  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  rite  and  by  Ruthen- 
ians  who  loved  him.  They  will  be  treasured  mementoes  for  the 
bereaved  wife,  so  sympathetic  with  Mr.  Shipman  in  the  deep  and 
wide  humanity  that  engrossed  a  part  of  his  useful  life. 

"The  mortal  part  of  Andrew  J.  Shipman  sleepeth,  sleepeth 
until  resurrection's  dawn  and  morn,  but  the  spiritual  part  will 
live  forever.  Those  of  us  who  attended  the  funeral  ceremonies 
yesterday  can  never  forget  the  event.  It  will  be  a  memory 
treasure.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  final  benediction  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
rubrics,  but  few,  I  venture,  have  ever  witnessed  the  ceremony 
according  to  the  Greek  rite.  As  a  special  honor  to  the  dead  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Eastern  church  in  this  country,  assisted 
by  priests  of  the  Greek  rite,  conducted  the  last  offices  for  the  dead, 
with  prayers  and  in  chants  intoned  with  a  pure  and  silvery 
sweetness.  It  was  a  beautiful  service,  the  clear  voices  of  the 
chanters,  in  chants  often  intense  with  the  spirit  of  grief,  of  sup- 
plication, and  of  benediction,  held  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
spellbound.  The  silvery  cadences  of  the  voices  in  prayer  and 
grief-imbued  chant  can  not  be  forgotten. 

"Now  I  come  to  another  thought  about  Regent  Shipman  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  was  his  love  of  peace,  the 
peace  that  goes  with  honor.  Our  dead  friend  the  past  year  was 
greatly  disturbed  in  mind  and  heart  over  the  horrible  warfare  in 
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Europe,  partly  because  great  peoples  observing  the  Greek  rite 
were  involved,  but  also  because  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
peace  between  individuals  and  nations,  and  had  powerfully 
labored  to  that  end.  He  held  that  true  peace  can  only  exist  in 
the  domain  ruled  by  sound  morality,  and  that  moral  unsoundness 
is  widespread  and  still  growing. 

"  'Just  think  of  it,'  said  he:  'It  is  immoral  to  steal,  but  banks 
build  strong  safety  vaults.  It  is  immoral  to  violate  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  rights  of  person  or  property,  but  the  best  communities 
maintain  strong  police  or  armed  forces.  It  is  immoral  to  kill  but 
the  culture  of  Europe  is  at  war,  or  armed  to  the  teeth  in  readiness 
for  war.  Great  armies  clash  with  frightful  losses  of  life,  and 
down  the  scale  of  numbers  the  fighters  lessen  until  only  a  handful 
of  men  engage  in  atrocious  combat  worse  than  a  dog  fight.' 

"In  substance,  thus  spoke  this  patriotic,  stalwart  son  of  peace 
and  piety.  Thus  spoke  a  sincere  lover  of  the  humane  human, 
spoke  one  who  could  not  father  malice  or  cherish  hate.  Free  of 
any  bigotry  in  thought  or  act  he  respected  and  loved  the  peoples 
of  every  race  or  creed;  yes,  loved  them  with  a  love  next  to  that 
which  he  gave  to  his  beloved  wife,  or  held  in  memory  for  a  saintly 
mother.  He  upheld  the  lofty  in  morals  and  ethics,  first  for  our 
schools,  and  after  that  for  the  test  of  humankind.  Little  wonder 
that  each  of  his  associates  in  this  temple  devoted  to  education  is 
sorely  bereaved  by  his  departure,  and  prays  that  eternal  sunshine 
be  with  him. 

"The  author*  is  unknown  to  me, but  a  little  poem  of  eight  lines 
appeals  as  quite  fitting  as  an  every-day  creed  for  any  who  would 
emulate  the  example  of  our  dead  friend : 

"  I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me; 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  care; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare; 

I  would  be  friend  to  all,  the  foe,  the  friendless; 

I  would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  would  look  up,  and  love  and  pray  and  lift." 

"Measured  by  the  exalted  sentiment  of  these  inspiring  words 
and  lines,  Andrew  J.  Shipman  failed  not." 

*  Regent  Moore  has  been  informed  by  one  who  listened  to  his  address  that 
the  poem  quoted  was  written  in  Japan  some  twenty  years  ago  by  an  American. 
The  fugitive  lines  have  been  read  around  the  world,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  the  authorship. 
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DENNIS  H.  TIERNEY. 

Dennis  H.  Tierney,  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  and 
respected  citizens  of  Waterbury  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  city's  real  estate  business  and  development,  passed 
away  at  his  home,  in  that  city,  on  June  n,  1916,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
this  Society  since  1898  and  was  vice-president  for  Connecticut 
from  1904  until  191 2. 

"Dennis  H.  Tierney,  real  estate  promoter,  bond  and  surety 
agent,  inventor,  business  man,  philanthropist,  Irish  patriot,  was 
born  in  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1846,  the 
grandson  of  Matthew  Tierney,  a  prominent  lumber  dealer,  and 
son  of  John  and  Margaret  McDonald  Tierney.  The  family 
embarked  for  the  United  States,  going  by  way  of  Quebec  in  a 
sailing  vessel,  when  Dennis  was  about  two  years  old.  The  voy- 
age consumed  a  long  period  and  on  several  occasions  the  vessel 
nearly  foundered  in  terrible  storms.  Reaching  Quebec  mis- 
fortune overtook  the  family.  The  ship  was  quarantined,  due  to 
an  outbreak  of  fever,  and  before  it  was  lifted,  the  father  and  two 
children  had  gone  to  their  Maker. 

"The  mother  and  the  remaining  members  of  her  family  pro- 
ceeded to  Waterbury  where  she  died  in  1888,  not  before,  however, 
she  had  seen  to  it  that  her  children  obtained  a  sound  elementary 
education.  Dennis  secured  a  fairly  good  education  in  the  dis- 
trict and  night  schools. 

"At  the  age  of  nine  he  went  to  work  in  the  Waterbury  buckle 
factory  and  later  worked  in  other  factories  becoming  quite  ac- 
complished in  metal  working. 

"From  the  age  of  eighteen,  until  twenty-nine,  he  was  employed 
in  the  thimble  department  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company, 
where  he  became  proficient  in  the  art  of  making  tools  and  various 
instruments,  all  of  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  later  years 
when  his  inventive  genius  asserted  itself. 

"In  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Tierney  went  to  New  York  where  he 
completed  a  year's  course  in  mechanical  drawing  at  Cooper 
Union,  graduating  with  the  highest  honors  in  1868.  He  attended 
courses  in  New  York  evening  schools  and  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  machines  by  working  in  various  shops.  Here  he 
became  expert  in  the  making  of  silver  and  gold  thimbles  from  solid 
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disks  of  the  metal  while  working  for  Ketchum  Brothers  and  Mc- 
Dougal  &  Company,  of  New  York. 

"Three  years,  most  profitable  years,  he  spent  in  New  York, 
during  which  period  he  invented  a  bevel,  a  tapering  gauge,  neck- 
tie fastener  and  a  lathe-chuck,  by  which  work  could  be  adjusted 
to  1000th  part  of  an  inch  in  the  lathe. 

"From  New  York,  Mr.  Tierney  went  to  Danbury  and  added 
to  his  mechanical  education  by  working  in  a  sewing  machine 
factory  there.  Forestville  was  his  next  stop  and  there  he  worked 
for  a  while  making  dies  in  the  burner  department  of  the  Bristol 
Brass  &  Clock  Company.  During  the  period  he  remained  there, 
he  invented  ' Tierney 's  Diamond  Dust  Hardening  Powder,' 
and  several  popular  mechanical  toys. 

"The  young  machinist  and  inventor  returned  to  Waterbury  in 
1 88 1  and  opened  the  Naugatuck  Valley  Patent  Agency,  adding 
later  on,  real  estate,  general  insurance,  bonds  and  surety.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  became  president  of  the  Globe  Publishing 
Company,  which  published  the  Evening  Globe  of  Waterbury 
and  in  later  years  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Commercial  Record. 

"Mr.  Tierney  was  always  interested  in  education  and  did  what 
he  could  to  promote  educational  enterprises  and  endeavors  in 
this  city.  In  1893  he  was  chairman  of  the  financial  committee  of 
the  central  schools  district.  . 

"Early  in  life  he  became  a  parishioner  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  In  1880,  he  was  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Catholic  Institution  of  Naugatuck  and  used  his 
influence  while  holding  office  to  have  the  library  at  the  disposal 
of  all,  regardless  of  creed  and  race. 

"In  1882,  he  organized  the  Father  Matthew  Total  Abstinence 
and  Benevolent  Society  of  Bristol  and  was  its  first  president. 

"Mr.  Tierney  was  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  an  Irishman. 
He  worked  zealously  for  the  welfare  of  the  Hibernians.  At  the 
time  of  the  Hibernian  centennial  in  this  city,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  reception  committee  and  president  of  the  Second  Division, 
A.O.H. 

"He  was  president  of  the  association  organized  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  James  Reynolds,  an  Irish  patriot, 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  funds  for 
sending  the  remains  of  another  Irish  patriot,  Stephen  Meany, 
back  to  Ireland. 
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"  During  the  Spanish-American  war,  it  was  Dennis  H.  Tierney 
who  was  instrumental  in  securing  proper  recognition  for  Water- 
bury  heroes  and  he,  too,  it  was  who  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
Waterburians  for  the  Boers  in  the  South  African  war. 

"Some  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Tierney  succeeded  in  raising  a  fund 
for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  three  French  soldiers  who 
died  at  East  Farms  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  fund 
was  completed  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  the  monument 
erected  in  East  Farms  cemetery. 

"Mr.  Tierney  was  a  staunch  Democrat  in  politics  but  never 
sought  municipal  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  was  grand  knight  of  Carrolton  council. 

"Mr.  Tierney  was  married  three  times.  In  1873  Miss  Julia 
A.  Smith  became  his  wife.  She  died  in  1875  leaving  a  son, 
Henry  S.,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  steam  launch  Percy  in 
Cuban  waters,  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 

"In  1885  he  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Fisher  of  Danbury 
who  died  in  1887.  She  left  no  children.  Two  years  later,  Miss 
Margaret  Cassidy  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  became  his  wife  and  she 
survives  him.  He  had  seven  children  by  her — John  D.,  Mat- 
thew D.,  May  M.,  Mark,  Madeline  C,  Geraldine  J.,  and  Luke. 
All  the  children  survive  him  save  Luke,  who  died  some  years 
ago." — Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 


IRISH  PROPERTY  OWNERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

An   Important   Contribution   Compiled   from  Original 

Records. 

by  michael  j.  o'brien. 

When  examining  the  "Records  of  New  Amsterdam"  and  "The 
Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York,"  which  were  published  by  the  city  in  the  years  1897 
and  1905  respectively,  I  noted  the  names  of  a  number  of  residents 
of  Colonial  New  York  of  evident  Irish  origin.  The  "  Records  of 
New  Amsterdam"  contain  nothing  more  than  copies  of  the  entries 
in  the  records  of  the  Burgomaster's  Court  between  the  years 
1653  and  1674,  and  the  eight  volumes  comprising  the  Common 
Council  proceedings  cover  only  the  period  for  which  such  records 
are  extant  prior  to  1775.  In  a  city  that  was  founded  and  settled 
by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the  English, 
and  where  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  firmly  planted  them- 
selves during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  traces 
of  such  a  strong  Celtic  element  as  these  records  indicate.  Yet,  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  goodly  number  of  Irish  families  were  settled  in 
New  York  during  the  period  referred  to  and,  strange  to  say,  first 
hand  evidence  of  their  presence  is  •to  be  found  in  the  marriage 
and  birth  registers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  entries 
in  the  church  registers  are  verified  to  a  large  extent  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  time,  as  well  as  by  such  authoritative  sources  as 
the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  and  the  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Societies,  and  by  official  publi- 
cations such  as  the  two  first  referred  to. 

Seeing  so  many  Irish  names  in  these  records,  some  of  them  of 
men  who  occupied  not  unimportant  places  in  the  business  life  of 
the  city,  I  surmised  that  men  of  that  stamp  in  all  probability 
were  purchasers  of  real  estate  and  that  a  search  through  the 
original  land  records  should  afford  some  traces  of  such  trans- 
actions. I  accordingly  began  some  time  ago  an  examination  of 
the  records  at  the  office  of  the  Register  for  the  County  of  New 
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York,  and  from  these  I  extracted  the  following  interesting  data 
consisting  of  Irish-named  grantors  and  grantees,  the  dates  of  exe- 
cution of  the  legal  instruments  in  which  they  participated,  and  the 
liber  numbers  and  the  pages  in  which  the  documents  are  recorded. 
The  entries  in  the  records  of  the  Register's  office  from  which  these 
data  are  extracted  cover  conveyances,  assignments,  mortgages 
and  leases  of  real  property,  contracts,  bonds,  trusteeships,  powers 
of  attorney  and  other  legal  and  business  transactions,  but  mainly 
conveyances  of  real  estate.  If  any  person  reading  this  should  be 
interested  further  in  these  items,  all  he  or  she  has  to  do  is  to  go 
to  the  record  room  of  the  Register's  office  at  the  Hall  of  Records, 
where,  with  the  aid  of  the  liber  and  page  numbers  herewith 
furnished,  an  examination  can  be  made,  without  the  slightest 
trouble,  of  the  particular  deeds  or  legal  instruments  desired. 

In  comparatively  few  cases  only  have  I  made  any  attempt  to 
examine  the  full  copies  of  these  documents,  so  I  am  unable  to  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  real  importance  of  these  data,  except  to 
say  that  they  furnish  further  proof  of  the  fact,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  the  Irish  figured  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  early  history 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York  than  they  have  been  credited  with  by 
the  historians.  I  am  reasonably  certain,  if  these  numerous  legal 
instruments  and  the  records  of  the  Surrogate's  office  were  ex- 
amined and  all  the  data  they  contain  properly  collated,  and  if 
this  were  followed  up  by  a  systematic  examination  of  the  Co- 
lonial newspapers  and  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  records, 
we  would  have  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  the  Irish  element  in  the  early  days  of  Xew  York  and 
showing  the  part  they  contributed  to  the  laying  of  its  founda- 
tions. Until  this  work  is  done  the  true  story  of  the  Irish  in  early 
New  York  can  never  be  told. 

This  list,  in  itself,  furnishes  material  for  an  interesting  study. 
Here  we  have  about  750  legal  instruments,  all  dated  prior  to  the 
year  1801,  in  which  Irishmen  or  Irishmen's  sons  or  daughters  in 
the  City  of  New  York  are  on  record  as  the  principals,  and  some  of 
whom,  it  will  be  observed,  were  residents  of  New  York  as  early 
as  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  transac- 
tions in  which  some  of  these  people  figured  were  quite  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  property  and 
interests  involved.  Beginning  with  the  earliest,  we  find  that 
Thomas  Dongan  was  the  grantor  in  six  and  the  grantee  in  nine 
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deeds  covering  transfers  of  real  estate  between  the  years  1685 
and  1 7 15.  Needless  to  say,  Thomas  Dongan  was  the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  Governor  of  Colonial  New  York  (1683  to  1688) 
and  was  of  the  ancient  Irish  family  of  the  name  whose  ancestral 
seat  was  at  Castletown,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.  It  was  he  who 
conferred  on  the  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York  their  first  Char- 
ters of  Rights  and  Privileges,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
some  historical  writers  to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Irishman,  his  name  will  be  forever  linked  with  the 
history  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Daniel  Honan  furnishes  another  example  of  an  Irishman  who 
exercised  a  certain  influence  among  his  Dutch  and  Indian  neigh- 
bors in  those  far-off  days.  His  name  first  appears  in  New  York 
records  as  the  grantee  with  one  Michael  Hawdon  of  a  tract  of 
land  from  the  Indians  by  a  ''deed  of  gift"  dated  May  21,  1687. 
This  land  is  described  in  the  deed  as  in  Orange  County  and  was 
named  "  Kakyaghtaweeke,"  and  in  liber  23,  page  215,  of  the 
records  of  the  Register's  office  may  be  seen  a  copy  of  a  receipt  for 
£25,  paid  by  Daniel  Honan  and  Michael  Hawdon  and  signed  by 
the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Indian  chiefs  Apisco,  Tapackanock, 
O.  Marangamachan,  Souathpekton,  Quyacham,  Taparneekam, 
Warrapicius,  Towerack,  and  Naghhaween.  There  is  also  re- 
corded an  agreement  between  Daniel  Honan  and  Michael  Haw- 
don, dated  April  26,  1698,  which  recites  that  each  owned  a 
moiety  of  the  above  lands  and  they  agreed  that  the  share  of 
whichever  one  of  the  partners  should  be  the  first  to  die  should 
revert  absolutely  to  the  survivor  and  his  heirs.  This  Daniel 
Honan  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  is 
stated  in  an  announcement  of  his  death  which  I  copied  from  a 
New  York  newspaper. 

We  see  that  James  and  Mary  Barry  were  the  grantees  in  a  deed 
dated  April  24,  1694,  from  "  Audry  Wandall  of  Mass  Path  Kills  in 
Queens  County  upon  the  Island  of  Nassau,"  of  "two  houses 
scituate  in  the  Citty  of  New  Yorke  in  a  certain  Street  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  Brown's  or  Stone  Street."  The  consider- 
ation mentioned  in  the  deed  was  "the  motherly  love  and  affection 
which  the  said  Audry  Wandall  bears  towards  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  James  and  Mary  Barry." 

Members  of  the  Duane  family  figure  in  these  records  at  an 
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early  date,  the  first  entry  being  a  deed  dated  October  16,  171 8, 
from  "John  Kelly  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Merchant,  and  his 
wife,  Catharine  Kelly"  to  Anthony  Duane,  covering  the  sale  of 
a  house  and  lot  in  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street.  While  Mrs. 
Kelly  is  described  in  the  deed  and  is  recorded  as  "  Catharine," 
she  signed  her  name  "Cathlyen  Kelly."  From  171 8  down  to 
1786  the  records  show  the  Duanes,  Anthony,  or  his  sons,  James 
and  Cornelius,  to  have  been  participants  in  no  less  than  twenty 
deeds  covering  transactions  in  New  York  real  estate,  besides 
numerous  other  entries  on  the  records  of  conveyances  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  last  century  in  which  members  of  the  Duane 
family  were  the  principals.  Anthony  Duane  was  a  native  of 
Cong,  County  Galway,  and  first  appears  in  New  York  records  of 
the  year  1698,  as  an  officer  of  the  British  navy.  He  was  located 
in  New  York  harbor  for  some  time  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
having  come  into  contact  with  its  leading  business  men,  he  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  naval  service  to  enter  commercial  life.  He 
was  a  very  successful  merchant  and  seems  to  have  invested 
heavily  in  real  estate,  having  been  the  owner  at  one  time  of  much 
of  the  land  now  comprising  Gramercy  Park  in  this  city.  In 
1 741,  he  is  on  record  as  the  purchaser  of  6,000  acres  of  land  in 
Schoharie  County,  at  a  place  now  called  Duanesburgh.  His 
son,  James,  is  best  known  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  as  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  after  the 
Revolution.  The  Duanes  may  properly  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  Colonial  families  of  New  York. 

The  John  Kelly  from  whom  Anthony  Duane  purchased  the 
Queen  Street  property  was  a  prominent  New  York  merchant  and 
his  name  appears  as  the  principal  in  several  legal  instruments 
after  the  year  17 14.  The  earliest  entry  is  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1714,  when  he  executed  a  bond  for  £60  to  James  Henderson. 
On  July  28,  1 717,  he  and  Anthony  Byvanck  were  the  grantees  in 
a  deed  from  William  Green  covering  the  sale  of  "a  certain  parcell 
of  Land  situate  and  fronting  on  a  certain  Street  lately  projected 
and  commonly  called  Nassau  Street."  A  rather  interesting  item 
is  that  which  I  find  under  date  of  October  14,  1718,  when  John 
Kelly  leased  from  "Richard  Sackett  of  New  York,  Malster,  and 
his  wife,  Marjery,"  "a  Messuage  Dwelling  House  and  Lott  of 
Land  no.  8  in  the  East  WTard  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  for  a 
ground  rent  of  five  shillings  and  a  yearly  rental  of  "one  pepper 
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corn  to  be  paid  upon  the  Feast  Day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  commonly  called  Lady  Day,  if  the  same 
shall  be  demanded."  Later,  Kelly  appears  as  the  purchaser  of 
this  property  for  the  sum  of  £32 1.  In  addition  to  his  mercantile 
business,  John  Kelly  seems  also  to  have  been  interested  in  real 
estate  to  a  large  extent,  probably  as  an  agent,  and  in  old  New  York 
newspapers  I  find  several  advertisements  by  him  of  sales  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  In  the  "Calendar  of  Historical 
Manuscripts  of  the  Province  and  State  of  New  York,"  transcribed 
from  the  originals  by  the  distinguished  historian,  Edmund 
Bailey  O'Callaghan,  and  published  by  the  State,  there  appears 
under  date  of  October  14,  1720,  a  "petition  by  John  Kelly, 
William  Townsend  and  Patrick  Montgomery  of  New  York, 
Merchants,"  praying  "that  Captain  John  Hickford  may  be 
prosecuted  for  illegally  capturing  their  sloop  called  the  Hanover," 
and  in  another  reference  to  the  matter  I  note  that  George  Roach 
was  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  Daniel  Doran  was  one  of  his 
officers. 

There  was  another  John  Kelly  in  New  York  at  this  time,  who 
is  described  as  a  "butcher,"  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation 
on  November  10,  1720,  he  petitioned  the  city  "to  Grant  him 
Liberty  to  Erect  New  Sloughter  Houses  and  a  Penn  upon  the 
East  River,"  which  the  city  granted  him  on  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  other  John  Kelly  whose  name  appears  in  the 
real  estate  records  was  a  New  York  lawyer,  and,  judging  from  the 
following  announcement  of  his  death  which  I  find  in  the  New 
York  Mercury  of  June  15,  1767,  he  was  long  a  respected  member 
of  the  community:  "On  Tuesday  last  died  here  John  Kelly, 
Esq.,  for  many  years  a  Lawyer  in  this  City.  He  labour 'd  under 
a  lingering  Disease  for  10  months  past,  which  he  bore  with  great 
Patience.  By  his  Frugality  and  Industry  he  acquired  a  com- 
fortable Independency  without  making  a  Market  of  the  Miseries 
of  his  Fellow  Creatures.  He  lived  an  honest  Man  and  died  a 
good  Christian."  The  Provincial  records  show  that  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1727,  "John  Kelly  late  of  Barbados"  petitioned  the  Co- 
lonial Assembly  "for  license  to  practice  as  an  Attorney  in  the 
City  of  New  York." 

William  Kelly,  brother  of  the  first  mentioned  John  Kelly,  also 
operated  in  real  estate  on  his  own  account,  the  first  transaction 
in  which  his  name  appears  having  been  a  sale  to  Benjamin  Peck 
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on  March  II,  1719.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New 
York  and  I  find  a  William  Kelly  and  Philip  Hogan  appearing 
before  the  Common  Council  on  October  6.  1748,  when  they  were 
"sworn  in  ffreemen  of  this  Corporation,"  and  at  a  meeting  of  t he 
Council  on  September  29,  1756,  William  Kelly  was  appointed 
"Assessor  for  the  Dock  Ward."  His  advertisements,  covering 
sales  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  New  Jersey  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Province  of  New  York,  may  be  seen  in  New  York  newspapers 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  seems  also 
to  have  been  an  auctioneer  or  vendue-master,  for  in  every  issue 
of  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy  of  the  year  1752 
he  advertised  sales  of  ships'  cargoes.  In  the  "Calendar  of  His- 
torical Manuscripts,"  under  date  of  September  7,  1756,  there  is 
a  "petition  of  Henry  Holland  and  William  Kelly,  owners  of  the 
Hawk,  for  a  commission  to  John  Alexander  as  commander  of 
said  brigantine  and  in  case  of  his  death  to  Patrick  Marr,  his  first 
Lieutenant."  "William  Kelly  and  Company  of  New  York, 
Merchants,"  are  mentioned  in  1758  as  owners  of  the  ship  Colum- 
bine and  in  1759  Kelly  is  referred  to  as  owner  of  the  Johnson,  the 
Laurence  and  the  Charming  Becky,  all  merchant  vessels.  In  the 
New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  of  February  18,  1771,  I 
find  an  account  of  the  death  of  "Mrs.  Susanna  Kelly,  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Kelly  of  this  City,  Merchant,  whose  remains  were  on 
Wednesday  last  deposited  in  the  Chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  at- 
tended by  a  respectable  body  of  the  principal  Gentlemen  of  the 
City  and  many  of  her  Neighbours." 

The  New  York  Kellys  seem  to  have  been  a  numerous  clan, 
people  of  this  name  appearing  as  the  principals  in  no  less  than 
forty-nine  deeds,  conveyances  and  other  legal  instruments  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  involving  business  in- 
terests in  the  City  of  New  York.  Their  story  should  be  told  in 
full  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  make  a  highly  interesting  one. 
There  is  enough  material  on  the  Kellys  available  from  New  York 
records,  especially  the  Colonial  newspapers,  to  fill  a  respectable 
volume,  and  as  for  the  fighting  Kellys  in  the  ranks  of  the  Co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary  armies,  the  regimental  rosters  are 
replete  with  the  name.  Why  cannot  some  of  the  numerous 
Kellys  now  in  the  City  of  New  York  "get  busy"  on  the  story  of 
this  family?  If  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke  had  known  that  the  "  Kelly, 
Burke  and  Shea"  families  figured  in  New  York  history  so  far 
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back  and  that  many  American  patriots  of  the  name  fought  in  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Wars,  he  might  be  tempted  to  revise 
his  famous  poem,  or  perhaps  write  another  one  immortalizing 
those  earlier  American  Irishmen  of  the  name. 

Edward  Burke  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1705,  and  Rickard 
Burke  appears  in  New  York  records  in  the  year  1714  and  prob- 
ably before  that  time,  as  I  find  a  deed  dated  November  5,  1692, 
from  Jacob  Loockermans  and  several  others  to  Jacob  Toller, 
which  was  "recorded  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rickard  Burke  ye 
19th.  day  of  June  Anno  Dom  1714."  On  June  18,  1714,  Rickard 
Burke  purchased  a  house  and  lot  on  Queen  Street  from  Dirck 
Egbertson  and  his  wife,  Anna  Margreta,  for  £500.  After  Burke's 
death  it  was  found  that  Anna  Margreta  was  not  of  legal  age  when 
she  executed  the  deed,  so  on  June  26,  1730,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  title,  she  and  her  husband  again  joined  in  a  deed  for  the 
same  property  to  "i\nne  and  Mary  Burke,  daughters  and  heirs 
at  law  of  Rickard  Burke,  deceased."  There  is  also  recorded  a 
deed  dated  April  27,  1723,  by  which  Abraham  DeLanoy  and  his 
wife,  Jannet,  conveyed  to  "Anna  Maria  Burke  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Widow,"  a  house  and  plot  of  ground  in  Queen  Street 
for  £500. 

The  Sheas  evidently  did  not  come  to  New  York  as  early 
as  their  compatriots  of  the  Kelly  and  Burke  families,  for  the 
earliest  record  I  can  find  of  one  of  that  name  is  the  advertisement 
of  "Jerry  Shea"  in  the  New  York  Mercury  of  October  5,  1767,  and 
several  succeeding  issues  of  the  paper,  announcing  his  discovery 
of  "a  cure  for  rheumatism"  and  offering  to  exhibit  "certificates 
from  those  he  cured  at  Philadelphia."  He  informed  the  public 
that  he  was  to  be  found  "at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Currie  at  the  Red- 
Lion  in  the  Street  that  leads  from  the  Oswego-Market  to  the 
North  River."  George  Shea,  No.  I  Hunter's  Quay,  advertised 
in  the  New  York  Packet  of  November  4,  1785,  that  he  had  "just 
imported  in  the  Brigantine  Bridget"  a  large  assortment  of  goods, 
"purchased  from  Irish  Manufactories."  It  was  a  very  long  ad- 
vertisement detailing  the  various  classes  of  goods,  chiefly  cloths, 
tweeds,  shoes,  linens  and  other  wearing  apparel.  There  was  a 
Patrick  Shea  proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  on  Leary  Street,  whose 
advertisements  may  be  seen  in  the  New  York  papers  about  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  "Patrick  Shay  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Gentleman,"  purchased  for  £242.  from  Isaac  Roosevelt 
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on  July  13,  1 79 1,  a  plot  of  ground  described  as  "Lot  no.  9  on  the 
south  west  side  of  Dey  Street." 

The  Lynch  family  also  figured  very  early  in  New  York  history. 
The  name  of  Anthony  Lynch  is  included  in  a  "List  of  New  York's 
Merchants  on  the  Roll  of  Freemen,  1708."  He  was  appointed 
"Assessor  for  the  South  Ward"  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council  on  September  29,  1710,  "Collector  for  the  East  Ward" 
on  September  29,  1715,  and  on  October  15,  1739,  Peter  Lynch 
was  sworn  in  "Constable  for  the  East  Ward."  Anthony  Lynch 
purchased  property  from  Robert  Joyce  of  New  York  on  July  17, 
1 714,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  description  of  it.  One  "  Ulyck 
Lynch  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Merchant,"  received  a  Power  of 
Attorney  from  "James  Smith  of  the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas"  on 
June  20,  1 714,  authorizing  him  "to  ask,  demand  and  receive  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Lynch,  heretofore  of  Barbados,  and  now  of  Road 
Island,  Merchant,  all  summes  of  money,  goods,  wares,  effects 
and  merchandise  which  the  said  Thomas  Lynch  is  indebted  to 
him  on  account  of  a  certain  shipment  of  goods  consigned  by  the 
said  Smith."  As  a  Christian  name,  "Ulick"  was  very  common 
among  the  Lynches  of  Galway  and  in  all  probability  this  "  Ulyck" 
Lynch  was  of  that  family. 

Thomas  Lynch  was  a  New  York  merchant  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  newspapers  contain  many  advertisements  by  him 
of  sales  of  Irish-manufactured  goods  imported  in  vessels  from 
Cork  and  Dublin.  He  evidently  had  a  large  and  successful 
business  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  also  a  shipping  agent,  and 
I  find  that  after  his  death  his  widow,  Margaret  Lynch,  continued 
the  business  "at  her  store  in  Leary  Street,"  now  Cortlandt  Street. 
Under  date  of  April  7,  1763,  there  is  a  record  of  a  bond  for  £314 
1 8s.  to  "Thomas  Lynch,  merchant  of  New  York,"  signed  by 
"John  Rogan  and  Thomas  Howe,  Merchants  of  Wilmington, 
N,  C." 

Dominick  Lynch  and  his  wife,  Jane,  were  the  principals  in 
thirteen  legal  instruments  recorded  at  the  Register's  office  prior 
to  the  year  1800,  and  after  that  period  and  down  to  1824,  I  find 
their  names  no  less  than  fifty-eight  times  on  the  same  records. 
Dominick  Lynch  was  a  native  of  Galway  and  his  wife  was  from 
Dublin.  He  amassed  a  great  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  Flanders 
and  in  1783,  with  Thomas  Stoughton,  he  established  a  large 
business  in  New  York  which  they  conducted  for  a  number  of 
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years.  It  is  said  that  Lynch  brought  with  him  to  America  in 
1785  such  a  large  amount  of  specie  that  the  event  created  a  con- 
siderable stir  in  New  York  financial  circles.  He  purchased  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  in  New  York  State  one  of  which  he  laid 
out  in  lots  in  1796  and  named  the  place  "  Lynchville,"  but  later 
changed  it  to  Rome,  and  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  that  now 
flourishing  city  is  called  Dominick  Street  and  another  of  its 
streets  James  after  his  son.  About  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Westchester  County,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  stone  residence  and 
where  he  entertained  on  a  most  lavish  scale.  His  son,  Dominick, 
is  spoken  of  in  local  annals  as  "the  most  fashionable  man  of  his 
day  in  New  York"  and  his  descendants  for  several  generations 
were  among  the  recognized  leaders  of  New  York  society. 

Dominick  Lynch  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  city,  Saint  Peter's 
on  Barclay  Street,  erected  in  the  year  1786,  and  among  those 
known  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  this  laudable  enter- 
prise, and  who  were  its  earliest  benefactors,  were  Gibbon  Burke, 
William  Mooney,  George  Barnewall  and  John  Sullivan,  all  of 
New  York.  Its  first  Pastor  was  Revd.  Andrew  Nugent,  who,  in 
1787,  was  succeeded  by  Revd.  William  O'Brien.  Lynch  is  also 
noted  as  the  first  to  introduce  Italian  opera  into  the  United  States, 
which  he  did  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  last  century,  people  of 
this  name  were  numerous  in  New  York  and  at  the  Register's 
office  may  be  seen  275  legal  instruments,  occupying  seven  full 
pages  of  the  records,  all  executed  by  Henry  Lynch  and  Mary 
O.  Lynch,  his  wife,  in  the  years  1824  and  1825. 

Thomas  Kearney  of  New  York  is  on  record  as  the  grantee  in 
a  deed  dated  September  4,  17 19,  from  Henry  Holland.  In  the 
"Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts  of  the  Province  and  State 
of  New  York,"  already  alluded  to,  there  appears  a  petition  dated 
June  29,  171 1,  signed  by  several  merchants  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  "praying  for  the  introduction  of  a  standard  measure  of 
grain,"  and  among  the  signatories  I  note  the  names  of  Thomas 
Kearney  and  Patrick  MacKnight,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  November  2  of  the  same  year 
show  that  Thomas  Kearnev  was  appointed  "Constable  of  the 
Dock  Ward." 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  Patrick  MacKnight  was  an  Irish- 
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man  or  a  Scotchman,  for  he  may  have  been  either.  This  man's 
name  appears  in  a  great  many  old  records  of  the  City  and  Province 
of  New  York.  On  August  II,  1 710,  he  was  the  grantee  of  a  house 
and  lot  in  Dock  Street  from  Francis  Mann,  which  property  he 
mortgaged  on  November  4,  1 718,  to  Rebecca  Goderus.  The 
record  of  the  mortgage  has  endorsed  on  it:  "An  assignment  of 
this  mortgage  was  made  by  Francis  Connihane,  representative 
of  the  within-named  Rebecca  Goderus,  to  Cornelius  Clopper  of 
New  York,  recorded  in  liber  38,  folio  519,  on  November  19,  1770." 
Francis  Connihane  was  a  New  York  lawyer,  and,  judging  from 
his  name,  in  all  probability  he  was  an  Irishman. 

"John  Crowley,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,"  exe- 
cuted a  Power  of  Attorney  to  Jacob  Franks  of  New  York  on 
January  21,  1723,  authorizing  him  to  collect  certain  moneys 
"for  and  in  his  name  from  Humphrey  Saulsbury  of  New  York, 
Merchant."  The  document  seems  to  have  been  executed  in 
London,  but  was  "recorded  here  for  John  Crowley,  Esq.  the  23 
of  May,  1724." 

Under  date  of  February  22,  1708,  there  appears  a  record  of  a 
deed  from  Matthew  McGuire  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to  George 
Schmelzel  covering  the  sale  of  "lot  number  639  in  the  Out  Ward 
of  the  City  of  New  York."  According  to  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Common  Council  of  September  27,  1738,  one 
Matthew  McGuire,  who  may  have  been  the  same,  was  appointed 
"Constable  for  the  Bowery  Division."  His  name  is  also  on  the 
city  records  of  March  29  of  the  same  year,  when  the  corporation 
leased  to  him  "22  acres  of  land  with  the  House  or  Tenement 
to  the  Westward  of  the  Saw  Kill  Bridge,  late  in  the  occupation  of 
Jockham  Anderson,"  for  a  term  of  "One  and  Twenty  Years  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  Forty  Shillings  to  Commence  the  25th  Day 
of  March,  1737."  Evidently,  he  had  business  troubles,  for 
according  to  the  same  records,  on  July  26,  1742,  the  city  "at- 
tached the  Goods  and  Chattels  of  Matthew  Macguire  for  the 
Rent  Due  and  Owing  from  him  to  this  Corporation,"  yet  in 
1745,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  property  leased  to  him  by  the 
city.  On  January  25,  1747,  he  is  listed  among  a  number  of  other 
citizens  as  a  "Corporation  Debtor"  in  the  sum  of  £4  12s.  He 
seems  to  have  continued  in  business,  however,  and  probably 
with  some  success,  for  on  June  16,  1748,  he  is  on  record  as  the 
grantee  in  a  deed  from  the  executors  of  Samuel  Groendyck.  As 
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"Matthew  McGwire"  he  reappears  in  the  city  records  of  January 
9,  1760,  on  which  date  he  "assigned  to  David  Prevoost  his  lease 
from  the  City  which  expired  on  March  29,  1759,"  and  with  this 
entry  the  name  of  Matthew  McGuire  passes  out  of  the  records  of 
the  corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Peter  Maguire  exe- 
cuted a  Power  of  Attorney  to  Arnold  Baylis  on  January  29, 
1752,  and  the  name  of  "Richard  McGuyre"  appears  on  a  "Poll 
List  of  New  York,  February,  1761." 

The  "Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  and  Schepens," 
which  form  part  of  "The  Records  of  New  Amsterdam,"  show  that 
John  Daly  was  the  plaintiff  in  three  cases  tried  before  the  court 
in  the  years  1670  and  1 671,  in  the  record  of  one  of  which  his  name 
is  spelled  "Daly"  and  in  the  other  two,  "Daaly."  The  name  of 
Daly  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  many  changes,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  "John  Daeyly,"  who  married  Geertruyd  Roomen  at  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New  York  on  March  1,  1700,  was 
of  the  Irish  family  of  Daly.  When  "Maria,  daughter  of  Philip 
Daly  and  Cornelia  Van  Gelder,"  was  baptised  in  the  same  church 
on  January  15,  1721,  one  of  the  sponsors  was  Johannes  (John) 
Daly,  and  when  "Johannes,  son  of  John  Daly  and  Margrietje 
Van  Seysen,"  was  brought  to  the  baptismal  font  on  March  12, 
1727,  the  sponsors  were  Philip  Daly  and  Judith  Van  Seysen. 
Doubtless,  "John  Daely"  and  "Margrieta  Van  Sysse,"  who 
were  married  on  February  19,  1726,  were  the  same  couple. 
Many  years  after  that  time,  or  on  November  13,  1748,  Jeremiah 
Dailey  and  Margaret  Fitzgerald  were  joined  in  wedlock  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  and  on  December  22,  1774,  "Margrite  Dally  from 
Ierland"  was  married  to  "Patrik  Follon  from  Ierland"  at  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New  York.  "Patrik,"  by  the  way, 
was  not  by  any  means  the  first  of  his  name  in  New  York,  for  on 
July  26,  1703,  Michael  Fallon  took  Elisabeth  Trigt  for  his  wife 
at  the  same  church. 

Henry  Daly  is  mentioned  in  New  York  records  as  the  grantor 
in  a  deed  to  Nicholas  Bayard  on  November  28,  1698.  Nicholas 
"Daillie"  is  listed  as  a  "Taxable  Inhabitant"  of  New  York  under 
date  of  September  29,  1701,  with  John  Conlon,  Michael  Bolin, 
John  Brawdy  or  Brady,  Thomas  Carrell,  Patrick  Cane  and  others. 
"Nicholas  Dailly,  Carpenter  of  New  York"  purchased  from  Evert 
Duyckinck  and  his  wife,  Elisabeth,  on  March  14,  17 13,  "one- 
fifth  part  of  a  parcell  of  Land  towards  and  about  Maidon  Lane," 
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which  is  further  described  in  the  deed  as  " situate  near  Smith's 
Valley  towards  the  Street  called  Maiden  Lane."  On  January  15, 
1713,  Johannes  Boockman  and  his  wife,  Altie,  sold  to  "Joseph 
Latham  and  Phillip  Daillie  of  New  York,  Shiprights,"  two  lots 
on  Queen  Street  for  a  consideration  of  £51. 

There  were  several  Murphys  in  New  York  at  an  earlier  period 
than  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  real  estate  records.  For 
example,  William  Murphy  and  Hanna  Van  Ekele  are  under  the 
caption  of  "Personen  met  Licentie,"  i.  e.  people  who  received 
licenses  to  marry,  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  on  July  n( 
17 13,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  on  the  birth  records  of  the  same 
church  that  when  "Wilhelmus,  daughter  of  William  Murfie  and 
his  wife,  Annatje  Van  Ekele,"  was  baptised  on  December  10, 
1 71 8,  one  of  the  sponsors  was  "Geesje  Caerty,"  the  Dutch  wife  of 
Owen  Carthey,  or  McCarthy.  In  the  "  Index  to  Conveyances"  at 
the  Register's  office  I  find  an  entry  showing  that  James  Murphy 
was  the  grantee  in  a  deed  from  Hester  Crudge  on  May  14,  1726, 
but  as  the  liber  is  not  on  file  I  am  unable  to  obtain  a  description 
of  the  property. 

One  of  the  interesting  Irish  items  that  I  have  found  at  the  Hall 
of  Records  is  a  power  of  attorney  dated  April  2,  1763,  to  "Arthur 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Merchant,"  from  "Catherine  Forristall, 
otherwise  Brown,  wife  of  Robert  Forristall  of  Ryleen,  Farmer: 
Mary  Birch,  otherwise  Brown,  of  Poor's  Mill;  Joan  Flinn  of 
Irishtown  or  New  Ross;  Margaret  Murphy,  wife  of  Martin 
Murphy  of  Enniscorthy,  Merchant,  and  Elizabeth  Redmond, 
wife  of  Darby  Redmond  of  Ballyleigh  in  the  County  of  Wexford, 
the  only  sisters  and  coheiresses  at  law  and  next  of  kin  of  John 
Brown."  The  record  recites  that  "John  Brown,  only  son  of  Pat- 
rick Brown,  late  of  Newtown  in  the  Parish  of  New  Ross,  County 
of  Wexford  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  deceased,  was  drowned  some 
time  ago,  intestate  and  without  issue,  leaving  a  considerable 
real  and  personal  estate  and  fortune  in  Albany,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,"  and  his  next  of  kin  appointed  Arthur  Murphy  their 
attorney  to  receive  and  remit  to  them,  each  her  share,  in  the 
estate  of  their  deceased  brother. 

One  John  Ryan  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1741.  In  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Post  Boy  of  April  15,  1751,  a  John  Ryan,  probably  the  same,  is 
mentioned  as  "Master  of  the  ship  Antelope,"  trading  with  the 
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West  Indies.  There  is  a  record  dated  November  29,  1751,  from 
Oliver,  peLancey  and  his  wife,  Phila,  to  John  Ryan,  covering  the 
purchase  for  the  sum  of  £330  of  "a  certain  Messuage  and  Tene- 
ment Lot  of  Ground  and  premises  situate  in  Pearl  Street  in  the 
City  of  New  York,"  and  I  find  that  by  deed  dated  December  31, 
1800,  .  Mary  English  and  Catherine  Ryan,  "surviving  children 
and  heirs-at-law  of  John  Ryan,  deceased,"  conveyed  this  property 
to  Oliver  Kane  of  New  York  for  $3,000. 

Several  Lawlers  appear  in  these  records,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Cornelius,  to  whom  Michael  Thodey  executed  an  undated  bond 
for  £130  recorded  on  August  23,  1764.  Attached  to  and  made 
part  of  'the  record  there  is  a  receipt  for  £150  dated  October  21, 
1765,  signed  by  "Hester  Lawler,  wife  of  Cornelius  Lawler,"  can- 
celling the  bond. 

John  "Farroll"  will  be  noted  on  the  subjoined  list.  His  name 
is  spelled  "Farrell"  in  a  power  of  attorney  executed  in  favor  of 
t  his  wife,  Jeane,  on  May  4,  1758,  and  on  July  27  of  the  same  year 
Cornelius  Healey  of  New  York  appointed  "his  trusty  and  loving 
friend,  Jean  Farrell,"  his  attorney  to  receive  all  debts  and  moneys 
accruing  to  him."  One  John  Farrell  appears  on  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Common  Council  of  September  29,  1766,  as 
"Constable  of  the  East  Ward,"  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation  on  September  29,  1768,  "John  OTarrill,"  who,  I 
have  no  doubt  was  the  same  person,  was  appointed  "Constable 
of  the  East  Ward."  William  Farrell  was  sworn  in  "Constable 
of  the  North  W'ard"  on  October  14,  1755. 

William  Flanagan,  -"Ship  Chandler  on  the  New  Dock,"  was 
an  active  advertiser  in  the  New  York  newspapers  all  through  the 
year  1752  and  in  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy  of 
January  27,  1752,  he  published  an  advertisement  relating  to  an 
attempted  burglary  of  his  house  on  January  24.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  thief  would  have  had  a  poor  chance  if  the  irate  Flanagan  had 
caught  him,  for  in  a  "Note"  attached  to  the  advertisement  he 
stated:  "Said  William  Flanagan  sells  Powder  and  Ball  and  has 
good  Case  of  Pistols  at  the  Service  of  them  that  made  the  at- 
tempt." The  first  appearance  of  the  name  of  William  Flanagan 
in  the  city  records  was  in  1750  as  one  of  "  New  York's  Merchants 
on  the  Roll  of  Freemen,"  and  again  on  October  14,  175 1,  he  was 
sworn  in  "Constable  of  the  East  Ward,"  with  Hugh  Rafter  as 
his  "Deputy."    Two  other  Irishmen  appeared  with  him  before 
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the  mayor  on  the  same  day  and  took  the  oath,  John  Leary  as 
"Constable  of  the  West  Ward"  and  Hugh  Mulligan  "Deputv 
Constable  of  the  Dock  Ward." 

One  of  the  items  on  the  records  of  the  Register's  office  is  a 
power  of  attorney  dated  November  7,  1757,  by  which  "John 
Hickey  of  New  York,  Silck  Dier,"  authorized  his  wife,  Mary 
Hickey,  "to  receive  all  debts  and  monies  accruing  to  him,"  and 
in  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy  of  November  15, 
1756,  and  in  seven  succeeding  issues  of  the  paper  there  is  an  ad- 
vertisement by  "John  Hickey,  Silk  Dyer  and  Scowerer  from  Dub- 
lin." Patrick  McConegall.  described  as  "of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Mariner,"  executed  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  wife,  Han- 
nah, on  July  14,  1757,  directing  her  "to  receive  all  monies, 
debts,  rents,  goods,  wares,  dues,  accounts  and  other  demands 
whatsoever  payable  to  him."  Peter  "Haley,"  who  signed  his 
name  "Healy,"  executed  a  similar  document  in  favor  of  his  wife, 
Catharine,  on  August  3,  1759. 

Quite  a  number  of  mariners  of  Irish  name,  and  who,  in  several 
instances,  are  described  as  "  from  Ireland,"  appear  on  the  records 
of  the  Register's  office.  Many  of  these  were  sailors  in  the  Colo- 
nial naval  service  with  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom, 
before  departing  on  a  cruise,  to  execute  powers  of  attorney 
authorizing  their  representatives  to  receive  for  them  their  share 
in  the  prospective  prize  money.  On  one  of  these  instruments, 
dated  March  16,  1746,  I  find  the  names  of  John  and  Philip  Daly, 
"Patt"  Hallygan,  William  Foy,  John  McDonald,  John  McKenny, 
Timothy  Maddin,  Cornelius  Power  and  Thomas  Sullivan,  all  of 
whom  named  Michael  Eeezley  of  New  York  their  attorney. 
The  name  of  Daniel  Sullivan  will  be  noted  several  times  on  the 
subjoined  list.  He  was  a  tavern-keeper  on  "The  Common,  "now 
the  City  Hall  Park,  and  from  a  description  in  an  early  deed,  I 
believe  his  place  of  business  was  in  the  Park  Row  block  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Times  and  Potter  buildings.  In  1757,  Daniel 
Sullivan  was  selected  by  power  of  attorney  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  a  number  of  mariners  while  at  sea,  among  them  Owen 
Sullivan,  Lawrence  Power,  Barney  Mayley.  Edward  Dealy.  and 
Hugh  Neil.  In  the  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of 
October  27,  1772,  "the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Daniel 
Sullivan"  called  upon  his  debtors  "to  make  immediate  payment" 
and  "those  who  have  demands  are  called  upon  to  bring  in  their 
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accounts  promptly."  "John  Sullivan,  late  of  the  City  of  New 
York  but  now  of  the  County  of  Albany,  Trader,"  in  a  power  of 
attorney  dated  July  26,  1760,  recited  that  he  had  "purchased 
from  Garret,  Augustus  and  Cornelius  Van  Home  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Merchants,  at  public  auction  or  vendue,  for  the  sum 
of  £750,  a  certain  Messuage  Tenement  lott  of  Ground  and  Black- 
smith Shop  in  King  (now  Pine)  Street  in  the  East  Ward  of  the 
City  of  New  York,"  and  having  removed  his  business  from  the 
city  he  appointed  the  three  Van  Homes  his  attorneys  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  the  property  in  his  name.  According  to  a  deed  exe- 
cuted by  John  Sullivan  on  September  25,  1760,  the  property  was 
purchased  by  "William  Brownejohn  of  the  city  of  New  York 
Practitioner  of  Phisick  and  Surgery." 

We  find  the  name  of  William  Mooney  several  times  on  these 
records.  This  was  the  noted  "Liberty  Boy"  who  was  associated 
with  Alexander  Hamilton's  friend,  Hercules  Mulligan,  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  is  best  known  in  New  York 
history  as  the  founder  and  first  Grand  Sachem,  in  1789,  of  the 
Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian  Order.  He  was  a  furniture 
dealer  on  Nassau  Street  and  his  business  advertisements  may  be 
seen  in  the  New  York  papers  for  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  deed  to  Hercules  Mulligan  is  also  recorded.  It  is  dated 
May  9,  1 77 1,  and  covered  the  transfer  to  him  of  a  house  and  lot 
in  Smith  (now  Nassau)  Street  by  Susannah  and  Elizabeth  Liv- 
ingston and  John  W.  Smith,  "executors  of  the  estate  of  Robert 
James  Livingston,  deceased."  Hercules  Mulligan  was  a  native 
of  Coleraine,  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
and  brothers  about  the  year  1744.  He  was  "the  most  fashionable 
merchant  tailor  in  New  York  in  his  time,"  with  a  store  on  Queen 
Street.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1825,  and  his  remains 
were  buried  under  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city. 
During  the  Revolution,  while  the  British  had  possession  of  New 
York,  Hercules  Mulligan  was  "the  confidential  correspondent  of 
General  Washington"  and  is  known  to  have  furnished  him  with 
"most  important  intelligence"  concerning  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

Several  O'Briens  figure  in  the  land  records.  The  first  of  the 
clan  seems  to  have  been  John,  whose  name  is  spelled  "O'Bryant" 
in  a  power  of  attorney  to  Daniel  Guion,  dated  June  22,  1745. 
He  is  described  as  "of  the  Township  of  Eastchester,  Westchester 
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County,  Farmer,"  and  in  another  record  he  is  referred  to  as 
"John  O'Bryan,  Farmer  and  Weaver."  Henry  O'Brien  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  purchased  from  Thomas  Jones  and  wife  for  £105 
on  February  6,  1780,  "a  parcel  of  land  in  the  Island  of  Xew  York, 
in  the  Out  Ward  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,"  which  was  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  on  the  North  River.  This  Henry  O'Brien  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  women's  wear  and  I  find  his  advertisement  in  almost 
every  issue  of  the  New  York  papers  of  the  year  1775  as  a  "stay- 
maker  from  Dublin,"  with  a  shop  "near  the  Flatten-Barrack 
Hill  in  the  Broad  Way."  John  Owens,  on  July  22,  1763,  ap- 
pointed his  "trusty  and  loving  friend,  Martha  O'Bryan  of  New 
York"  his  "true  and  lawfull  attorney."  The  witnesses  to  the 
instrument  were  Cornelius  Lawler  and  John  Roberts.  "Thomas 
Thornton  of  New  York,  Mariner,"  executed  a  power  of  attorney 
on  September  28,  1760,  to  "Timothy  Bryan  of  New  York,"  but, 
in  the  body  of  the  document  I  notice  the  latter's  name  is  spelled 
"Timothy  O'Bryan,"  and  the  witnesses  were  John  Bryan  and 
James  Lamasney. 

The  name  McGrath,  spelled  in  several  different  ways,  will  be 
noted  on  the  list.  One  of  these  was  a  famous  New  York  phy- 
sician for  many  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  Rivington's 
New  York  Gazeteer  of  April  14,  1774,  I  find  this  announcement 
of  his  death:  "On  yesterday  morning,  died  in  an  advanced  age, 
Dr.  James  Magra,  a  Gentleman  of  great  Learning  and  a  Phy- 
sician of  the  most  exalted  Eminence,  which  has  been  experienced 
by  many  thousands  upon  the  American  Continent  and  especially 
by  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  Province,  which  he  has  for  a  great 
number  of  years  made  his  chief  residence."  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  first  appears  in  New  York  as  a 
schoolmaster,  conducting  a  private  school  on  Dock  Street,  but 
in  the  meantime,  he  studied  medicine  and  became  a  physician. 
Roger  Magrah  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  city  in  the  year 
1748  and  in  an  advertisement  in  1754  Roger  Magrah  thought  it 
important  enough  to  announce  to  the  public  that  he  had  "moved 
up  near  the  Horse  and  Cart  Inn,  in  the  Street  that  Alderman 
Cortlant  lives  in."  "James  MaGrath,  Innholder  of  New  York." 
acted  as  " Attorney"  for  "John  Magher  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Farmer,"  on  September  30,  1756,  and  "Roger  Magrath  of  New 
York,  Taylor,"  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  one  Michael 
Fielden,  described  as  "of  Glenarm  in  Ireland,  Mariner."  Martin 
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Magrah  executed  a  power  of  attorney  to  Stephen  Fitzpatrick 
of  New  York  on  November,  24,  1758.  In  1789,  Robert  McGrath 
was  secretary  of  "The  Musical  Society  of  New  York,"  which  used 
to  give  public  concerts  at  29  John  Street. 

Daniel  McGown,  or  McGowan,  who  executed  a  deed  to  Benja- 
min Benson  on  January  28,  1742,  covering  a  transfer  of  property 
in  the  village  of  Harlem,  was  the  man  for  whom  the  famous  land- 
mark in  Central  Park,  known  as  "McGowan's  Pass,"  was  named. 
Originally  a  sea-faring  man,  he  became  a  pedlar  and  for  several 
years  made  the  circuit  with  his  pack  among  the  farmers  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  after  building  up  a 
substantial  business  he  settled  down  in  the  village  of  Harlem. 
Several  New  York  historians,  in  referring  to  McGowan 's  Pass, 
insist,  because  Daniel's  name  appears  in  the  records  as  "McGown, ' ' 
that  he  was  a  Scotchman  or  of  Scotch  antecedents,  yet,  in  the 
genealogical  room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  I  have  found 
an  original  letter  from  a  Dr.  \Y.  G.  Wood,  an  old  resident  of 
Harlem,  written  in  1880  to  James  Riker,  the  New  York  historian, 
in  which  Doctor  Wood  spelled  the  name  "McGowan"  and  states 
that  "Daniel  McGowan  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle." 
Doctor  Wood  was  personally  acquainted  with  McGowan 's  son, 
Andrew.  Riker,  in  his  "Revised  History  of  Harlem,"  also  spells 
the  name  "McGowan"  and  states  that  in  1745  Daniel  bought 
from  David  Devoor  the  property  now  comprising  that  part  of 
Central  Park  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  "Harlem  Mere." 
Here  McGowan  built  a  stone  residence  which,  with  the  adjoining 
land,  he  sold  to  John  Livingston,  the  eminent  New  York  merchant 
on  June  1,  1758.  Riker  refers  to  McGowan  as  "a  shipmaster  of 
New  York,"  and  evidently  the  "call  of  the  sea"  was  upon  him, 
for  he  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  year  1759.  At  McGowan's  Pass 
there  was  a  tavern,  built  about  1750  by  one  Jacob  Dyckman.  who 
sold  it  in  1760  to  "the  widow  of  Captain  Daniel  McGown,"  who 
for  several  years  after  that  time  maintained  the  tavern  at  the 
"Pass."  The  road  past  the  tavern  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
ran  between  two  ledges  of  rock,  on  one  of  which  stood  Fort  Clin- 
ton of  Revolutionary  memory.  "Here  at  this  much-travelled 
Pass,"  writes  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  the  New  York  his- 
torian, "the  widow  of  McGown  and  her  son,  Andrew,  not  only 
found  mental  diversion  from  the  traffic  of  this  important  thor- 
oughfare but  they  also  found  ample  patronage  for  the  public 
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house  which  they  maintained.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  Mc- 
Gown's  Pass  Tavern  was  a  favorite  resort  for  gentlemen  coming 
from  the  City  with  their  foxhounds  to  hunt."  The  property 
passed  through  many  hands  after  Mrs.  McGowan's  death  and  in 
1847  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  purchased  it  from 
one  Thomas  B.  Odell,  and  henceforward  it  became  known  as 
"Mount  St.  Vincent."  When  Central  Park  was  laid  out,  the 
Sisterhood  removed  (in  1858)  to  the  present  Mount  St.  Vincent 
on  the  Hudson,  and  some  years  ago  the  old  name  of  "McGowan's 
Pass"  was  restored. 

On  August  30,  1764,  "Margaret  Gilmore,  wife  of  Dennis  Gil- 
more  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John  in  the  County  of  Down;  Mary 
Ross  of  Kilmore  in  said  County,  the  real  sisters  of  James  I.  Ross 
late  of  North  East  Precinct  in  the  County  of  Dutchess  in  the 
Province  of  Xew  York,  Merchant;  Alice  Dougherty,  wife  of  John 
McCorry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John  in  the  County  of  Down; 
Mary  Dougherty,  wife  of  Owen  Morgan  of  Careassock  in  the 
Parish  of  Magherlin  and  County  of  Down  aforesaid;  Margaret 
Dougherty,  wife  of  Thomas  Dunigan  of  Ballinderry  in  County 
Antrim,  for  and  on  behalf  of  their  children,  Michael,  Mary, 
Thomas  and  John  Dunigan,"  executed  a  warrant  of  attorney 
appointing  their  "well  beloved  friend  and  cousin,  John  Dogherty 
of  New  York"  their  "true  and  lawfull  attorney"  to  recover  from 
the  executors  of  James  I.  Ross  all  sums  of  money  accruing  to 
them  as  his  heirs  at  law.  Evidently,  there  was  considerable 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  for  on  April  25,  1772,  "Mary 
Ross,  wife  of  Michael  McNamara  of  Lough,  County  Down; 
Michael,  Isabella,  Mary  and  Jane  McNamara,  their  children; 
Patrick  McDine;  Mary  McDine  McNamara;  James  Jennings 
and  Isabella  Jennings,"  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  William 
McKinley  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  represent  them  in  pro- 
curing their  portions  of  "the  estate  of  the  late  James  I.  Ross." 

The  Doyle  family  was  also  to  the  fore.  John  Doyle  made  an 
assignment  to  Thomas  Ayres  on  June  9,  1747,  and  on  December 
II,  1765,  the  Staten  Island  ferryman,  Darby  Doyle,  and  his  wife, 
Sophia,  sold  to  Robert  Leake  a  house  and  lot  in  Fair  (now  Ful- 
ton) Street  for  £700.  An  interesting  story  of  Darby  Doyle  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  of  this  Society.  Simon 
Doyle  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  Stephen  Fitzpatrick  of  New 
York  on  August  17,  1758,  and  a  bill  of  sale  to  George  Mcllroy 
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on  February  16,  1759.  This  same  Stephen  Fitzpatrick  had 
a  power  of  attorney  executed  in  his  favor  by  John  Commons  on 
September  11,  1757,  and  a  similar  instrument  by  Martin  Ma- 
grah  on  November  24,  1758. 

The  names  of  two  Irish  newspapermen  will  be  observ  ed  on  the 
accompanying  list,  Hugh  Gaine  and  Samuel  Loudon,  both  natives 
of  Belfast.    Gaine  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Mercury, 
which  he  later  changed  to  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Post  Boy,  and  in  1767  to  the  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury.    We  are 
told  he  came  to  New  Y'ork  in  the  year  1745  and  in  1750  he  set  up 
a  printing  press,  purchased  from  his  savings  as  an  apprentice,  and 
two  years  later  he  established  the  Mercury.   He  died  in  New  York 
at  the  age  of  81,  and  his  grave  may  be  seen  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard.   For  more  than  thirty  years  the  lengthy  advertisements  of 
Hugh  Gaine  appeared  in  his  own  and  in  other  New  York  news- 
papers as  a  "bookseller  and  publisher  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and 
I  Crown  in  Hanover  Square."    He  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
:   Revolutionary  cause,  and  when  the  British  evacuated  the  city, 
;  he  located  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  later  returned  to  New  York 
and  resumed  the  publication  of  his  paper.    Although  not  siding 
I  with  the  patriots,  he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  much  respect 
I  by  the  people  of  this  city.    Samuel  Loudon  set  up  a  printing 
press  in  New  York  in  1775  and  in  January,  1776,  he  established 
the  Packet.  He  was  a  strong  Whig  and  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  New  York  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Fishkill,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  Packet  until  November,  1783,  when 
he  returned  to  the  city.    In  1784,  I  find  him  recommended  to  the 
public  by  the  patriot  merchants  of  the  city  as  "Worthy  of  pat- 
ronage because  of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Liberty." 
i   He  was  an  ardent  Irishman  and  gave  much  space  in  his  paper  to 
I  news  from  Ireland  and  extracts  from  the  Irish  papers,  especially 
accounts  of  "Grattan's  Volunteers"  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.    He  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Patrick  McDavitt,  whose  name  will  be  seen  on  the  list,  as 
executing  a  deed  covering  the  sale  of  a  house  and  lot  in  Cherry 
Street  for  £450  to  Francis  Dominick  on  April  18,  1785,  was  one 
of  the  best  known  New  York  Irishmen  of  his  time.  He  was  an 
"auctioneer  and  venduemaster,"  and  judging  from  the  frequency 
of  his  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  from  1767  to  as  late  as 
1786,  he  conducted  a  very  large  business.    In  fact,  no  business 
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man  in  New  York  in  his  day  advertised  so  extensively  as  did 
Patrick  McDavitt. 

Daniel  McCormick  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  New  York 
merchants  in  his  time  and  his  name  will  be  noted  in  the  following 
list  as  the  principal  in  no  less  than  twenty-seven  legal  instruments, 
executed  at  various  times  between  the  years  1765  and  1S00. 
McCormick  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  Patrick  of  New  York, 
organized  in  1784.  With  several  prominent  New  York  merchants 
and  financiers,  he  was  associated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York  and  was  one  of  its  first  directors.  In  Barrett's 
"Old  Merchants  of  New  York"  may  be  seen  a  very  interesting 
account  of  McCormick's  career.  Barrett  refers  to  him  as  "a 
glorious  example  of  the  old  New  Yorker"  and  as  "one  of  the  most 
polished  gentlemen  of  the  City." 

William  Constable,  who  also  appears  in  the  real  estate  records, 
was  a  leading  New  York  merchant  and  was  a  partner  of  Robert 
and  Gouverneur  Morris,  which  firm  did  a  very  extensive  import- 
ing and  financial  business  with  many  European  and  Asiatic 
countries.  In  the  extent  of  his  business  and  land  transactions 
William  Constable  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Irishmen  who  ever  came  to  this  country.  As  an  instance  of  the 
extent  of  his  enterprises,  I  may  mention  that  he  and  Daniel 
McCormick  and  Alexander  Macomb,  all  three  natives  of  Ire- 
land and  each  in  turn  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  Saint  Patrick,  were  associated  at  one  time  in  the  purchase 
of  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "Ten  Townships,"  comprising 
over  three  and  a  half  million  acres,  and  embracing  what  are  now 
St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Franklin  Counties  and  part 
of  Oswego  and  Herkimer  Counties  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Much  interesting  data  relative  to  the  careers  of  these  three  Irish- 
men may  be  found  in  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins'  valuable  work, 
"Early  Celebrations  of  Saint  Patrick's  Day."  According  to  the 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  Saint  Paul's  churchyard,  Con- 
stable was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  175 1. 

Ireland  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  thousands  of  her  patriotic 
sons  who  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  but 
she  can  also  boast  of  such  types  of  men  as  McCormick,  Constable, 
Macomb  and  Lynch  of  New  York,  the  eminent  Philadelphia 
merchants  Meade,  Mease  and  FitzSimons,  Luke   Tiernan  of 
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Baltimore  and  many  others  of  that  stamp,  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  glory  and  the  upbuilding  of  this  country.  With  the 
history  of  these  men  the  Irish  in  America  should  be  better  ac- 
quainted. In  their  success  in  this  country  they  never  forgot  that 
they  were  Irishmen,  and  their  Americanism  never  suffered  one 
iota  from  the  fact  that  they  proclaimed  themselves  "Irish"  and 
were  known  as  such  to  their  American  compatriots. 

As  already  stated,  I  examined  comparatively  few  of  the  full 
copies  of  the  documents  recorded  at  the  office  of  the  Register  for 
the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  and  those  commented  upon 
in  this  meagre  description  are  selected  only  as  examples  of  the 
high  standing  of  some  of  New  York's  Irish  citizens  of  early  times. 
With  the  possible  exceptions  of  Dongan,  the  Duanes  and  Mc- 
Cormick,  one  searches  in  vain  through  the  work  of  New  York 
historians  for  any  reference  to  these  people  and  it  is  only  in  ob- 
scure records  such  as  those  herein  referred  to  that  the  story  of 
the  early  Irish  in  America  is  to  be  found.  While  it  is  true  that 
Americans  of  Irish  birth  and  descent  have  cause  for  complaint 
that  people  of  our  blood  have  been  ignored  in  history,  yet,  if 
instead  of  complaining  and  denouncing  the  historians,  they  had 
themselves  searched  for  the  facts  and  had  published  them  to  the 
world  years  ago,  historical  writers  would  have  had  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  Irish  in  America  and  we  would  hear  less  of  the 
"Anglo-Saxons"  and  the  "Scotch-Irish,"  who,  we  are  told  by 
historians  and  educators,  "emancipated  this  country  from  Eng- 
lish rule"  and  whose  descendants  of  to-day  are  supposed  to  be 
the  "cream"  of  American  society. 

The  Irish  in  this  country,  and  the  American  descendants  of 
the  Irish  immigrants  of  those  far-off  times  with  which  this  article 
deals,  have  displayed  a  most  lamentable  indifference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  to  this  may  be 
traced  the  anomalous  position  which  we  Irish  occupy  to-day  in 
American  life.  If  this  work  had  been  done  by  past  generations, 
Americans  of  Irish  blood  would  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the 
truth  of  what  the  "Exiles  from  Erin"  contributed  to  the  making 
of  America,  with  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  that  the  story 
would  inculcate  such  pride  of  race  that  to-day  the  Celtic  element 
would  be  such  a  solid  phalanx  in  American  life  that  neither  "  Pil- 
grims," nor  historians,  nor  flippant  editors  would  dare  insult  us 
with  the  impunity  with  which  they  have  in  recent  times! 
10 
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Entries  copied  from  the  "Index  to  Conveyances,"  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York,  at  the  Hall  of  Records: 


WktTt 

Grantors  Grantees  Dates  Record  J 

Liber  Pec* 


Audry  Wandall 

James  and  Mary  Barry 

April 

24,  1694 

21 

63 

John  McLean  and  wife 

Thomas  Brady 

May 

1.  1705 

163 

331 

John  McLean  and  wife 

Thomas  Brady 

May 

9,  1795 

163 

331 

Commissioners  of  Partition 

Charles  J.  Brannan 

Oct. 

i.  1794 

52 

32 

Benjamin  Powell  and  wife 

Charles  J.  Brannan 

Sept. 

r.  1796 

S3 

33; 

George  Gosman  and  wife 

Charles  J.  Brennan 

April 

30. 1794 

614 

3IS 

Reformed    Protestant  Dutch 

Thomas  Buckley 

May 

9.  1796 

55 

-3^ 

Church 

Reformed    Protestant  Dutch 

Thomas  Buckley 

June 

23.  1796 

55 

2^3 

Church 

Jacob  Lattig  and  wife 

Thomas  Buckley 

March 

16, 1797 

54 

26j 

Samuel  Bowne  and  wife 

Thomas  Buckley 

May 

1.  1799 

57 

*J 

Caleb  Byrne 

Thomas  Buckley  and  others 

Nov. 

1,  1799 

208 

1S0 

Obadiah  Helme  and  wife 

Aaron  Burke 

June 

18.  1794 

53 

251 

Dirck  Egbertson  and  wife 

Anne  and  Mary  Burke 

June 

26, 1730 

31 

357 

Johannes  Pannes  and  wife 

Anne  Burke 

April 

24. 1764 

37 

70 

Johannes  Pannes  and  wife 

Anne  Burke 

Sept. 

7.  1774 

40 

423 

Johannes  Pannes  and  wife 

Anne  Burke 

Nov. 

17. 1774 

40 

42S 

Abraham  De  Lanoy  and  wife 

Anna  Maria  Burke 

April 

26, 1723 

30 

321 

Abraham  De  Lanoy  and  wife 

Anna  Maria  Burke 

April 

27.  1723 

30 

3  23 

Dirck  Egerbtson  and  wife 

Rickard  Burke 

June 

18, 1714 

28 

90 

Richard  Townshend  and  wife 

John  Byrne 

Aug. 

22.  1783 

96 

223 

Garret  Rapelje  and  wife 

John  Byrne 

Aug. 

23.  1783 

96 

2:5 

Richard  Harrison 

Caleb  Byrnes 

Nov. 

I.  1799 

65 

53  S 

John  Young  and  wife 

John  Callanan 

Feb. 

2.  1795 

"5 

95 

Executrix  of  John  Elder 

Daniel  Canniff 

Nov. 

13.  1799 

66 

365 

Nicholas  Stilwell  and  wife 

James  Carroll 

April 

28.  1759 

37 

1 

Jacob  Dyckman  and  others 

James  Carroll 

Jan. 

29.  1763 

37 

- 

William  Bedlow  and  others 

Matthias  Carvey 

March 

5.  1793 

55 

22'} 

Abraham  Leggett 

James  Cashen 

July 

24.  1796 

52 

21 

Peter  V.  Ledyard  and  wife 

William  Cleary 

Jan. 

7.  1799 

8S 

121 

Nathaniel  Marston 

Francis  Conihane 

Jan. 

14.  1772 

39 

I9S 

Hannah  Lafever 

William  Conihane 

July 

9, 1722 

29 

ITi 

William  Smith  and  wife 

Richard  Conner 

Feb. 

23.  1785 

47 

101 

Executors  of  Abijah  Abbott 

William  Conrey 

June 

16,  1770 

130 

15-i 

Evert  Duyckinck  and  wife 

Nicholas  Dailly 

March 

14.  1713 

28 

251 

Elenor  Brashter 

John  Dalton 

July 

14,  1788 

86 

4I^> 

Henry  Brashter 

John  Dalton 

July 

14.  1788 

86 

4  I  3 

Paul  Crean 

James  Darcy 

Feb. 

26,  1721 

30 

250 

John  Keating  and  wife 

Penelope  Darcy 

Dec. 

27.  1774 

40 

452 

Trustees  of  John  Keating 

Penelope  Darcy 

March 

20,  1775 

40 

454 

William  Elsworth  and  wife 

James  Darcy 

Nov. 

24.  1724 

31 

;5 

John  Smith 

James  Darcy 

Sept. 

7.  1727 

31 

20: 

Cornelius  Vansise 

James  Darcy 

June 

19.  1750 

34 

126 

James  Darcy 

Mary  Darcy 

Dec. 

8,  I7SO 

34 

2Ji 

George  Rudolph 

Mary  Darcy 

May 

13.  1763 

37 

6:v> 

John  Lawrence  and  wife 

Thomas  Davitt 

June 

3.  1687 

13 

3^ 

Christopher  Barker 

John  Dayley 

May 

1.  1752 

39 

3i 

James  Devereux,  Sr. 

James  Devereux,  Jr. 

April 

II.  1788 

46 

z~o 

Patrick  Kelly 

Anthony  Dobbins 

Aug. 

12,  1760 

35 

3-S2 

Margaret  Gilmore  and  others 

John  Dogherty 

Aug. 

30.  1764 

37 

233 
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Grantors 

Jacob  Milbourn  and  others 
Thomas  Hawarden 
John  Knight 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Limerick 

John  Hagerty 

Isaac  Van  Vleck 

Dennis  Doolhagen 

Charles  Knight 

Johnson  Patten  and  wife 

Joseph  Robinson 

Executors  of  Sarah  Thompson 

John  Kelly  and  wife 

Vblkert  Van  Hoese 

Executrix  of  Catharine  Jackson 

Andrew  Moore 

Henry  Play  and  wife 

Gerard  us  Stuyvesant 

Gerard  us  Stuyvesant 

John  Watts  and  wife 

John  Watts  and  wife 

John  Watts,  Junior 

John  Watts  and  wife 

Jonathan  Mallett  and  wife 

James  Roosevelt  and  others 

Elbert  Roosevelt 

Roger  Richards 

Executors  of  Jacob  Brouwer 

Executors  of  Jacob  Brouwer 

Eleanor  Haddon  and  others 

Anthony  Barclay  and  others 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Limerick 

Matthew  Banks 

Daniel  Libbey 

Cornelius  Healey 

John  Farroll 

Stephen  McCrea  and  wife 
Elias  Smith  and  wife 
Nicholas  Fay 
Elbert  Haring 
Judith  Foxcroft 
Daniel  Finney 
Ralph  Welch  and  wife 
John  Commons 
Martin  Magrah 
Richard  Hustin 
Robert  Maxiel 
John  Hays 

Executors  of  Peter  Cordon 
Martin  Engleheart  and  wife 
Peter  Whitfield  and  others 
Rebecca  Lowe 
James  Way  and  others 
Jacobus  Roosevelt  and  wife 
John  Miller  and  wife 
Rynier  Skaats  and  others 
Elizabeth  Meiser 


Grantees 

Thomas  Dongan 

Thomas  Dongan 

Thomas  Dongan 

Thomas  Dongan  and  others 

Gregory  Donlevy 

Gregory  Donlevy 

Isaac  Doolhagen 

William  Dortree 

Charles  Dougherty 

James  Downie 

Jacob  Driskel 

Anthony  Duane 

Anthony  Duane  and  others 

Anthony  Duane 

Anthony  Duane 

Anthony  Duane 

James  Duane 

James  Duane 

James  Duane 

James  Duane 

James  Duane 

James  Duane 

James  Duane,  Trustee 

John  Duffie 

John  Duffie 

Alexander  Duggan 

Thomas  Duggan 

Thomas  Duggan 

Thomas  Duggan 

Thomas  Duggan 

John  Dungan 

John  Farrell 

John  Farrell 

Jean  Farrell 

Jean  Farroll 

Nicholas  Fay 

Joseph  Fay 

Jacob  Fay 

Joseph  Fearly 

Elizabeth  Fearon 

Jane  Finney 

James  Fitzpatrick 

Stephen  Fitzpatrick 

Stephen  Fitzpatrick 

Stephen  Fitzpatrick 

Richard  Flanagan 

Richard  Flanagan 

Lewis  D.  Flinn 

Patrick  Flynn 

John  Foy 

John  Foy 

Francis  Foy 

Francis  Foy 

Hugh  Gaine 

Hugh  Gaine 

Hugh  Gaine 


Where 

Dates 

Recorded 

Liber  Page 

11.  1686 

13 

258 

21,  1687 

13 

289 

March 

9,  1685 

18 

64 

May 

9. 1715 

28 

295 

juiy 

23.  1795 

50 

553 

17,  1800 

59 

230 

Feb. 

5.  1728 

33 

197 

May 

23,  1696 

21 

117 

Tulv 

18,  1794 

54 

261 

21,  1795 

55 

34 

Tnlv 

30,  1800 

60 

66 

Oct. 

16,  1718 

30 

145 

I^f  arch 

13.  1721 

30 

233 

sa  ay 

1,  1731 

31 

377 

Nov. 

24.  1742 

33 

241 

Tnlv 
J  uiy 

12,  1745 

33 

44 

Tulv 

22,  1761 

272 

21 

Tulv 

22,  I76l 

272 

23 

Dec. 

29,  1763 

272 

24 

Dec. 

28,  I763 

272 

26 

March 

I,  1786 

272 

30 

March 

2,  1786 

272 

28 

Oct. 

23.  1767 

40 

570 

Jan. 

18, 1799 

56 

108 

May 

I.  1793 

64 

298 

March  28,  1793 

49 

25 

May 

13.  1784 

48 

499 

May 

13.  1784 

48 

501 

March 

5.  1792 

SO 

501 

May 

2,  1791 

85 

266 

July 

19,  1710 

26 

517 

Jan. 

24.  I7S8 

35 

287 

May 

19.  1760 

35 

491 

July 

29.  1758 

35 

89 

May 

4,  1758 

35 

66 

April 

10,  1787 

77 

125 

March 

29.  1794 

50 

14 

April 

10,  1787 

77 

125 

Feb. 

12.  1773 

40 

376 

Oct. 

10,  1791 

47 

32 

Jan. 

6,  1761 

35 

434 

Aug. 

18,  1792 

215 

485 

Sept. 

21.  1757 

34 

377 

Nov. 

24.  1758 

35 

99 

June 

23. 1759 

35 

189 

June 

18, 1759 

35 

219 

Feb. 

24. 1767 

37 

744 

Sept. 

9.  1786 

43 

533 

March  21,  1796 

54 

467 

April 

3. 1731 

3.1 

431 

April 

10, 1731 

3i 

432 

Jan. 

26,  1747 

33 

445 

April 

28.  1749 

33 

444 

March 

12,  178S 

44 

389 

Jan. 

10, 1772 

44 

406 

Sept. 

2.  1787 

44 

410 
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Where 

Gra  ntors 

Grantees 

Dates 

Recorded 

Liber  Page 

John  Van  Varick 

Hugh  Gaine 

June 

3.  1775 

44 

435 

Executors  of  Baiholomew  Skaats  Hugh  Gaine 

April 

30,  1779 

44 

503 

Samuel  Prevoost  and  wife 

Hugh  Gaine 

June 

5.  1784 

51 

1 1 

John  Roy,  Master  in  Chancery 

Hugh  Gaine 

March 

15.  I7QI 

69 

166 

Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common- 

Hugh Gaine 

March  30,  1800 

247 

530 

alty 

Josiah  O.  Hoffman 

Patrick  Gallagher 

Feb. 

23,  1800 

62 

534 

Thomas  Fields 

David  Garvin 

May 

28,  1796 

55 

309 

Nicholas  Romine 

Catharine  Gaven 

March 

25,  1767 

3S 

47 

John  Scandlin 

Catharine  Gaven 

July 

24,  1767 

38 

103 

Executors  of  Abraham  Boelen 

Richard  Gill 

Dec. 

26, 1742 

32 

323 

Executors  of  Abraham  Boelen 

Richard  Gill 

Dec. 

27.  1742 

32 

324 

Thomas  Johnson 

Mary  Gillelan 

Feb. 

11,  1762 

36 

140 

Abraham  Gilchrist 

Elizabeth  Gillespie 

May 

1,  1703 

49 

152 

Abraham  Labagh  and  others 

John  Gillilan 

Jan. 

16,  1775 

40 

344 

William  Carlile 

William  Gilliland 

Sept. 

8,  1762 

37 

75 

Thomas  Buckley  and  wife 

Mary  and  Phebe  Gil  more 

May 

1.  1797 

53 

510 

John  Vandalsom 

Robert  Gorman 

March 

19,  1792 

382 

67 

Peter  Haley  or  Healy 

Catherine  Haley 

Aug. 

3.  1759 

35 

282 

Daniel  Honan 

Michael  Hawdon 

April 

26,  1698 

23 

213 

Daniel  Honan 

Michael  Hawdon 

May 

21,  1698 

23 

214 

Samuel  Bradhurst  and  wife 

Ithamar  Healy 

Jan. 

8,  1799 

57 

256 

Cornelius  J.  Bogert 

Ithamar  Healy 

July 

1,  1800 

65 

50 

Elizabeth  Thompson 

Hercules  Heron 

Sept. 

6,  1786 

43 

521 

Andrew  Marseillis 

Hercules  Heron 

Sept. 

26,  1791 

47 

50 

John  Van  Hoese  n 

Hercules  Heron 

May 

29,  1793 

49 

126 

John  Hickey 

Mary  Hickey 

Nov. 

7,  1757 

34 

379 

John  Buyce  and  others 

Edward  Higgins  and  wife 

Nov. 

IS.  1796 

54 

513 

William  Merritt 

Daniel  Honan 

April 

18, 171S 

26 

1 

Apisco  and  other  Indian  Chiefs 

Daniel  Honan  and  Michael 

May 

21,  I687 

23 

215 

Hawdon 

John  Jackson  and  others 

Patrick  Jackson 

June 

28, 1733 

31 

45" 

John  Stranger 

Patrick  Jackson  and  others 

Aug. 

13.  1746 

33 

211 

St.  George  Talbot 

Patrick  Jackson  and  others 

April 

30,  1742 

30 

213 

St.  George  Talbot 

Estate  of  Patrick  Jackson 

Sept. 

23,  1762 

36 

289 

Henry  Holland 

Thomas  Kearney 

Sept. 

4.  1719 

29 

43 

Edward  Muckelroy 

John  Keating 

Oct. 

18, 1762 

36 

222 

John  Roberts,  Sheriff 

John  Keating 

Oct. 

26,  1759 

30 

228 

Edward  Bardin 

John  Keating 

Nov. 

27, 1770 

40 

3ii 

Aaron  Burr 

Philip  Keefe 

June 

22,  1797 

221 

4»  / 

Mary  Kelly 

Catherine  Kelly 

April 

29,  1797 

59 

221 

Philip  Webbers  and  wife 

Charles  and  Catherine  Kelly 

June 

12,  1792 

66 

58 

Executors  of  Henry  Ackerman 

David  and  Ann  Kelly 

May 

31,  1765 

37 

336 

John  Prevoost 

Johanna  Kelly 

March 

20,  1787 

44 

238 

John  Prevoost 

Johanna  Kelly  and  others 

March 

21, 1787 

44 

253 

William  Green  and  wife 

John  Kelly  and  another 

July 

28,  1717 

28 

322 

Richard  Sackett  and  wife 

John  Kelly 

Oct. 

14,  I7I8 

28 

440 

Richard  Sackett  and  wife 

John  Kelly 

Oct. 

15.  I7I8 

28 

448 

Volkert  Van  Hoese  and  wife 

John  Kelly 

March 

13.  1721 

3 1 

233 

John  Merrett  and  wife 

John  Kelly 

July 

17.  1728 

31 

300 

Jennet  Merrett 

John  Kelly 

Nov. 

2,  1732 

31 

50J 

Richard  Frases  and  others 

John  Kelly 

July 

12, 1733 

32 

304 

Frederick  Morris 

John  Kelly 

July 

24.  1742 

32 

207 

Henry  Dodson  and  others 

John  Kelly 

Sept. 

12, 1751 

33 

488 

Richard  Franses 

John  Kelly 

July 

12,  1733 

35 

223 

Jacob  Halsey  and  wife 

Mary  Kelly 

April 

18.  1795 

59 

218 

I 
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Where 

Grantors  Grantees  Dates  Recorded 

Liber  Page 


Mary  Kelly 

Trustee  of  Mary  Kelly 

April 

29.  1797 

59 

221 

Trustees  of  David  Prevoost 

Samuel  Kelly 

July 

11, 1786 

49 

314 

Trustees  of  George  Remsen 

Samuel  Kelly 

Feb. 

28,  1786 

55 

61 

Thomas  Ellison  and  wife 

Samuel  Kelly 

Oct. 

13.  1792 

69 

279 

Adam  McKean 

William  Kelly 

Nov. 

30,  1752 

33 

529 

Isaac  Marks 

William  Kelly 

June 

2,  1753 

33 

534 

Daniel  Denniston 

William  Kelly 

Sept. 

30,  1755 

34 

341 

John  Stephens 

William  Kelly 

July 

14. 1750 

34 

381 

Dennis  Driscill 

William  Kelly 

July 

i6. 1757 

34 

382 

Executors  of  John  Leilson 

William  Kelly 

July 

23,  1758 

35 

21 

Peter  Fowler 

James  Larey 

March 

1.  1757 

35 

7 

Executors  of  Jacobus  Lefferts 

Daniel  Lary 

Feb. 

6,  1793 

291 

398 

Thomas  Greswold  and  wife 

Arthur  Laughran 

Aug. 

r.  1793 

61 

145 

Michael  Thodey 

Cornelius  Lawler 

Aug. 

16,  17 — 

37 

26 

William  Lawler  and  wife 

Timothy  Lawler 

July 

11,  1795 

56 

251 

Executor  of  William  Brownejohn 

William  Lawler 

July 

11.  1793 

51 

215 

John  Leake 

William  Lawler 

April 

20,  1790 

88 

72 

Executors  of  Gerard  Beekman 

William  Lawler 

June 

4.  1794 

103 

253 

Executors  of  Thomas  Beekman 

William  Lawler 

June 

4.  1794 

103 

256 

David  T.  Leary  and  wife 

Trustee  of  David  Leary 

July 

10, 1799 

58 

71 

John  Sickles  and  wife 

John  Leary,  Jr. 

Aug. 

1,  1795 

57 

305 

Creditors  of  John  Leary 

John  Leary.  Jr. 

Oct. 

11,  1787 

44 

521 

Joseph  Forten  and  wife 

John  Leary,  Jr. 

March 

23, 1780 

45 

12 

Robert  Pill  son 

James  and  Thomas  Logan 

Oct. 

30, 1765 

37 

463 

John  McFarland  and  another 

James  and  Thomas  Logan 

Dec. 

13,  1764 

37 

472 

Thomas  Dongan 

James  Larkan 

March 

20, 1689 

18 

102 

Executors  of  John  Lawrence 

Samuel  Loudon 

May 

2,  1765 

37 

219 

James  Reed 

Samuel  Loudon 

May 

5,  1762 

38 

338 

Samuel  Hill 

Samuel  Loudon 

Nov. 

21, 1771 

39 

250 

Richard  Baldwin  and  others 

Samuel  Loudon 

Sept. 

19, 1771 

39 

251 

Isaac  Gouverneur  and  others 

Dominick  Lynch 

June 

8,  1795 

50 

404 

William  S.  Smith  and  wife 

Dominick  Lynch 

Jan. 

23,  1796 

54 

48 

James  Peters 

Dominick  Lynch 

Oct. 

I,  1800 

80 

280 

Executors  of  Peter  Byvanck 

Francis  Lynch 

Aug. 

29,  1796 

55 

139 

John  Wood  and  wife 

Francis  Lynch 

May 

1.  1797 

52 

535 

Benjamin  Helme  and  others 

Francis  Lynch 

May 

1.  1799 

146 

263 

Elizabeth  Helme 

Francis  Lynch 

Sept. 

29,  1799 

146 

259 

Abraham  Polhemus  and  wife 

Francis  Lynch 

Feb. 

2,  1795 

328 

542 

Thomas  L.  Howe 

Thomas  Lynch 

April 

7,  1763 

36 

436 

John  Rogers  and  others 

Thomas  Lynch 

May 

2,  I703 

36 

437 

William  McDermott  and  others 

Thomas  Lynch 

Sept. 

26,  1778 

42 

240 

James  Smith 

Ulyck  Lynch 

June 

20, 1714 

28 

III 

Executrix  of  Ralph  Walsh 

Patrick  McArdle 

Aug. 

5.  1795 

53 

144 

Francis  Griffin  and  others 

Michael  McBride 

May 

1800 

590 

93 

William  Walker 

William  McBride 

Oct. 

2.  1736 

35 

41 

John  Schanck  and  wife 

Thomas  McCarty 

May 

2,  1797 

54 

493 

John  McLean  and  others 

John  McCloughen 

July 

26,  1796 

62 

406 

Patrick  McConegall 

Hannah  McConegall 

July 

14.  1757 

34 

521 

Godfry  Zimmerman  and  wife 

James  McConnell 

-Viarcn 

7,  1797 

54 

507 

Stephen  De  Lancey 

Daniel  McCormick 

Sept. 

2, 1765 

37 

263 

Jonathan  Mallett  and  wife 

Daniel  McCormick 

Jan. 

12,  1780 

40 

585 

Thomas  Bibby  and  wife 

Daniel  McCormick 

May 

31.  1783 

41 

445 

Thomas  Vardil  and  wife 

Daniel  McCormick 

May 

3.  1785 

42 

402 

William  Smith 

Daniel  McCormick 

Aug. 

25,  1788 

45 

421 

Abraham  Duryee 

Daniel  McCormick 

June 

6,  1791 

56 

147 

Jame3  Mcintosh  and  wife 

Daniel  McCormick 

Aug. 

8,  1794 

55 

3i8 
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Grantors 

Jonathan  Sewell  and  wife 
James  Constable 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common- 
alty 
Henry  Sadler 
Nathaniel  Hazard 
Bank:  of  New  York 
Arthur  Smith  and  wife 
Quinten  Miller  and  wife 
Executors  of  John  Lawrence 
John  Vreeland  and  wife 
Edward  Shepherd  and  wife 
James  O.  Bostwick 
Malcolm  Campbell  and  wife 
Isaac  Roosevelt 
Abraham  Bates  and  wife 
William  Bedlow  and  others 
Thomas  Ivers  and  wife 
Henry  Hall 

Thomas  Dick  and  others 
Johannes  Quackenboss 
Gerard  Beekman 
Peter  Byvanck  and  wife 
Margaret  McGill  and  others 
Robert  Coupar 
Humphrey  Culverwell 
John  Koffler 

Executors  of  Samuel  Groendyck 

John  Sessions 

William  S.  Oliver 

Executors  of  Samuel  Waldron 

Judith  Vincent 

Michael  McNamara  and  others 
John  McCorry  and  others 
Dennis  Gilmore  and  wife 
Sarah  Shaw  and  others 
Francis  Mann 

Rebecca  Goederis  and  others 
White  Mattack  and  wife 
Philip  Jacobs  and  others 
Henry  Rutgers 
William  Buckle  and  wife 
Nicholas  Romayne  and  wife 
Hugh  Stocker  and  wife 
Bartholomew  Dunn 
Martin  Creigher  and  others 
Peter  Graham  and  wife 
Robert  Harper  and  wife 

William  Nixsen 

WiJliara  Hill  and  wife 

William  Bedlow  and  wife 
David  Cross  and  others 
Ezekiel  Bishop  and  wife 


Grantees 

Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 

Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 
Hugh  McCormick 
Andrew  McCready 
James  McCready 
James  McCready 
Thomas  McCready 
Thomas  McCready 
Thomas  McCready 
Robert  McDermut 
Robert  McDermut 
Robert  McDermut 
Robert  McDermut 
Michael  McDonnell 
Peter  McEachan 
Hugh  McEuen 
John  McFadden 
John  McGill 
Trustee  of  Margaret  McGill 
Robert  McGill 
James  McGraa 
James  McGraw 
Matthew  McGuire 
Michael  Mclntire 
John  McKenny 
Neil  McKennon 
William  McKinley 
William  McKmley 
William  McKinley 
William  McKinley 
William  McKinley 
Patrick  Mac  Knight 
Patrick  MacKnight 
Michael  McLachlan 
Michael  McLachlan 
Michael  McLachlan 
Michael  McLachlan 
Donald  McLaren 
Patrick  McLaughlin 
John  McMullen 
Catherine  McNeil 
Catherine  McNeil 
Thomas  Mackaness  (or  Mac- 
Manus) 

Thomas  Mackaness    Cor  Mac- 
Manus) 

Thomas  Mackaness  (or  Mac- 
Man  us) 
John  MacLaren  and  others 
John  MacLenan 
James  MacMullen 


Where 

DaUs  Recorded 
Liber  Page 


Aug. 

30, 1799 

59 

238 

Aug. 

30, 1800 

59 

231 

Dec. 

18,  1797 

244 

253 

May 

4.  1796 

368 

5-6 

June 

28,  1784 

41 

422 

Feb. 

1.  1790 

46 

76 

Feb. 

28,  1799 

58 

444 

April 

1,  1794 

50 

74 

May 

1,  1795 

56 

233 

July 

28,  1795 

263 

4 

April 

28.  1796 

55 

2  S3 

Oct. 

22,  1796 

55 

2S7 

April 

12,  1797 

54 

423 

Aug. 

2,  1791 

48 

9 

Oct. 

24.  1793 

50 

11S 

Nov. 

13.  1794 

57 

102 

May 

1.  1799 

57 

105 

July 

26,  1760 

35 

493 

June 

28,  1796 

52 

210 

Aug. 

10.  1757 

34 

335 

Dec. 

27,  1746 

37 

4SS 

Sept. 

12,  1789 

53 

32 

March 

9,  1798 

57 

413 

Aug. 

24,  1785 

43 

274 

April 

20,  1758 

34 

511 

Oct. 

13,  1760 

36 

135 

June 

16,  1758 

41 

63 

Aug. 

15.  1757 

34 

352 

Oct. 

10, 1787 

68 

41S 

Feb. 

2,  1773 

40 

84 

May 

1.  1759 

39 

45 

April 

25,  1772 

39 

443 

April 

28,  1772 

39 

452 

April 

28,  1772 

39 

445 

April 

12,  1773 

40 

98 

Aug. 

II, 1710 

26 

407 

Nov. 

4.  I7I8 

2S 

463 

Oct. 

22,  1791 

47 

2S7 

Oct. 

19.  1791 

47 

279 

July 

l6,  1792 

47 

411 

5,  1796 

53 

34 

Feb. 

20, I787 

48 

503 

April 

27i  1796 

57 

Jan. 

19, 1798 

60 

49 

Aug. 

5.  1767 

38 

61 

Nov. 

3.  1772 

39 

508 

Dec. 

17.  1791 

49 

334 

Nov. 

I.  1793 

49 

338 

Feb. 

3.  1794 

49 

410 

April 

IS.  1793 

49 

78 

June 

8,  1714 

30 

285 

May 

3.  1796 

88 

117 
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Grantors 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Garrit  Gilbert  and  wife 

Commissioners  of  Forfeitures 

Abraham  De  Laney 

Abraham  De  Laney 

Thomas  Brasier 

Thomas  Roberts 

John  Barberie  and  wife 

Peter  Warren 

George  Patterson 

Christine  Bogert  and  others 

Anthony  Barclay 

Richard  Penny 

Johannah  Heany 

Preserved  Sisson  and  wife 

John  Frankford 

Johanna  Heany 

Philip  Kissick 

Penelope  Kissick 

John  De  Lancey 

Jeremiah  Learning  and  wife 

Susannah  Livingston  and  others 

Thomas  Hays  and  wife 

Robert  Forrestall  and  others 

Hester  Crudge 

Effingham  Embree  and  wife 

Isaac  Van  Vleck 

Hans  Hendrick 

William  Hunter 

Andreas  Hulverson 

Dodd  Burns 

Michael  Fielden 

John  Magher 

Arnold  Baylis 

,  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures 
Commissioners  of  Forfeitures 
Timothy  Given 
Thomas  Jones  and  wife 
Ann  Burger 
Thomas  Thornton 
Thomas  Jones  and  wife 
Executrix  of  Benjamin  Stout 
Jemima  Stout 
Samuel  Hallett  and  wife 
Aaron  Burr 
Lawrence  Smyth 
William  Boyd  and  wife 
John  McLean 
Samuel  Franklin 
Hugh  Stocker 
John  Franklin 
Ebenezer  Young 
Robert  Crommelin 
William  Townsend 
Samuel  Spencer  Skinner 
Oliver  De  Lancey  and  wife 


Grantees 

Daniel  Magee 

Hugh  Meglone 

Edward  Mooney 

John  Moore 

John  Moore 

John  Moore 

John  Moore 

John  Moore 

John  Moore 

William  Moore 

William  Moore 

William  Moore 

William  Moore 

Edward  Moran 

Edward  Moran 

Edward  Moran 

Edward  and  Sarah  Moran 

Richard  Mulhearn 

Richard  Mulhearn 

Richard  Mulhearn 

Richard  Mulhearn 

Hercules  Mulligan 

Ann  Mullen 

Arthur  Murphy 

James  Murphy 

John  Murphy 

John  Murphy 

Roger  Magrah 

Roger  Magrah 

Roger  Magrah 

Roger  Magrah 

Roger  Magrah 

James  Magrath 

Peter  Maguire 

John  Maley 

John  Maley 

Thomas  Nowlan 

Henry  and  Elizabeth  O'Brien 

Elizabeth  O'Brien  and  others 

Timothy  Bryan  or  O" Bryan 

John  O'Brien 

John  O'Bryan 

John  O'Bryan 

John  O'Connor  and  others 

Philip  O'Keeffe 

John  O'Kely 

Robert  Quinn 

Robert  Quinn 

Isaac  Riley 

Isaac  Riley 

Isaac  Riley 

Isaac  Riley 

Isaac  Riley 

George  Roach 

Patrick  Rogers 

John  Ryan 


Where 

Dates  Recorded 
Liber  Page 


June 

I, 

1797 

53 

419 

Aug. 

12,  1800 

74 

485 

July 

25, 

1785 

260 

58l 

Oct. 

15, 

1717 

28 

334 

Oct. 

16. 

17 16 

28 

336 

May 

18, 

1720 

30 

81 

Nov. 

1727 

31 

208 

May 

I, 

1 732 

31 

439 

Sept. 

30. 

1737 

34 

5 

June 

19. 

1770 

38 

447 

July 

31. 

1772 

39 

420 

Aug. 

31. 

1789 

67 

502 

June 

I, 

1793 

67 

546 

June 

20, 

1796 

54 

157 

May 

9. 

1797 

54 

137 

March 

15. 

1798 

53 

391 

June 

20, 

1796 

85 

217 

Jan. 

28, 

1786 

43 

262 

Feb. 

2, 

1786 

43 

264 

Nov. 

II. 

1786 

44 

439 

Nov. 

29.  1793 

43 

406 

May 

9. 

1771 

39 

84 

June 

6, 

1772 

62 

284 

April 

2, 

1763 

36 

446 

May 

14. 

1726 

29 

322 

May 

24. 1796 

59 

146 

June 

17, 1800 

72 

179 

Oct. 

12, 

1758 

35 

151 

Dec. 

IS,  1758 

35 

152 

Oct. 

12,  1758 

35 

153 

Nov. 

24. 

1758 

35 

154 

Nov. 

25. 

1758 

35 

155 

Sept. 

30, 1756 

35 

28 

Jan. 

29. 

1752 

33 

483 

July 

30, 1784 

44 

329 

July 

28.  1784 

44 

330 

May 

4, 

1757 

34 

457 

Feb. 

6. 

1780 

40 

590 

Aug. 

18, 

1789 

294 

407 

Sept. 

28,  1760 

Feb. 

6. 

1780 

40 

590 

Dec. 

16. 

1800 

59 

354 

Dec. 

10, 

1800 

59 

353 

Aug. 

I, 

1798 

56 

105 

June 

22, 

1797 

221 

487 

Dec. 

9. 

1747 

33 

190 

May 

21, 

1785 

61 

364 

May 

I, 

1795 

61 

5 

May 

I, 

1795 

55 

150 

Feb. 

16.  1796 

55 

153 

Aug. 

25. 

1794 

57 

422 

Sept. 

10,  1794 

71 

343 

June 

30. 

1795 

54 

395 

May 

7. 

1720 

30 

86 

Nov. 

16, 

1782 

59 

6 

Nov. 

29. 1751 

59 

369 
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Wkrrt 

Grantors  Grantees  Dates  Record' i 

Liber  Tjfr 


Administrator  of  Conrad  Crede 

Cornelius  Ryan 

March 

I,  1800 

58 

2/t 

Isaac  Roosevelt 

Patrick  Shay 

July 

13.  I79i 

46 

Si'' 

Thomas  Salter  and  wife 

Patrick  Shay 

Feb. 

9.  1796 

54 

71 

Henry  Webster 

James  Strachan 

Dec. 

16,  1766 

38 

273 

Barney  Mayley 

Daniel  Sullivan 

July 

18, 1757 

35 

4 

Matthias  Luce 

Daniel  Sullivan 

Feb. 

1. 1758 

35 

5 

Hugh  Neil 

Daniel  Sullivan 

Dec. 

8,  1750 

35 

6 

Lawrence  Power 

Daniel  Sullivan 

Dec. 

17.  1751 

35 

482 

Edward  Dealy 

Daniel  Sullivan 

March 

1.  1759 

35 

483 

Owen  Sullivan 

Daniel  Sullivan 

Aug. 

24.  1758 

35 

509 

John  Kavin 

Dennis  Sullivan 

July 

28,  1759 

35 

233 

Executors  of  Thomas  Arden 

James  Sullivan  • 

Feb. 

25,  1800 

94 

43  V 

John  Pell 

James  Sullivan 

Feb. 

I.  1794 

94 

446 

Trinity  Church 

John  Sullivan 

June 

29,  17S7 

50 

5 

George  Shope  and  wife 

John  Sullivan 

Oct. 

24.  1793 

58 

207 

Executors  of  John  Lawrence 

John  Sullivan 

Aug. 

6,  1795 

58 

209 

Amos  Hare 

John  Sullivan 

Dec. 

If  1796 

58 

211 

John  Youle 

John  Sullivan 

Jan. 

18, 1789 

333 

5§0 

Jacob  G.  Bufnice 

Richard  Talbot 

Jan. 

3. 1721 

29 

132 

Benjamin  Gordon 

Richard  Talbot 

May 

18,  1726 

29 

302 

Thomas  Barry 

William  Scott 

May 

7,  1770 

38 

427 

William  Boyle 

Abraham  Jonneau 

Jan. 

20,  1714 

28 

147 

Thomas  Brady  and  wife 

William  Kenyon 

March 

18.  1795 

58 

409 

Aaron  and  Magdaline  Burke 

Joseph  Young 

Feb. 

18,  1795 

55 

454 

Anne  Burke 

Johannes  Pannet 

April 

26, 1764 

37 

74 

Anne  Burke 

Theophilus  Anthony 

Aug. 

3.  1773 

43 

40 

Anne  Burke 

Theophilus  Anthony 

Aug. 

3.  1773 

43 

45 

Edward  Burke 

Richard  Willett  and  others 

Aug. 

8,  1705 

26 

100 

Andrew  Burn 

Thomas  Ivers 

Oct. 

2,  1766 

37 

614 

Daniel  Byrne 

Roger  Gibson 

March 

13.  1762 

36 

1S9 

John  Byrne 

John  Lawrence 

June 

5,  1788 

96 

2S3 

John  Byrne 

Rudolph  H.  Porterer 

March 

21,  I7S6 

43 

306 

John  Byrne 

John  Lawrence 

Aug. 

23,  1/87 

III 

30- 

Caleb  Byrne 

Robert  Bowne  and  others 

Nov. 

I,  1799 

208 

180 

Dennis  Candy 

Henry  Edwards 

Nov. 

6.  1758 

37 

593 

Daniel  and  Catherine  Casey 

John  Smiih 

Sept. 

13,  1766 

47 

339 

John  and  Mary  Casey 

Solomon  Simpson 

Oct. 

23,  1787 

68 

420 

Patrick  Cavender 

John  Waller 

July 

22,  1758 

35 

479 

John  Collins 

Sampson  Simson 

Dec. 

8.  1764 

37 

195 

William  Collins 

John  Agnew 

Feb. 

22,  1794 

50 

81 

Mary  Conihane  and  others 

Josiah  Milliken 

Oct. 

4. 1737 

32 

123 

James  Conner 

Hayman  Levy 

May 

10,  1758 

35 

4S9 

Michael  Conner  and  wife 

Cornelia  Norwood 

June 

9,  1787 

48 

549 

Francis  and  Mary.Connihane 

Cornelius  Clopper 

Nov. 

3.  1770 

38 

519 

Richard  Conner  and  others 

George  Folliot 

Nov. 

8,  1766 

38 

342 

Daniel  Conolly  and  others 

James  Logan 

Oct 

30,  1765 

37 

463 

Jonathan  Conrey 

Priscilla  Schotter 

Nov. 

10,  1789 

56 

372 

William  and  Ann  Constable 

Isaac  Burr 

May 

29.  1790 

46 

171 

William  and  Ann  Constable 

Abijah  Hammond 

Sept. 

24,  1791 

47 

479 

William  and  Ann  Constable 

William  Henderson 

Oct. 

17.  1795 

55 

32 

William  and  Ann  Constable 

Thomas  Elmes 

June 

30,  1797 

52 

324 

William  and  Ann  Constable 

James  Constable 

Nov. 

16,  1798 

56 

109 

Henry  S.  Conway 

Coll.  McGregor 

May 

29. 1795 

417 

379 

Roger  Corbet 

Daniel  Miller 

Feb. 

5,  1724 

29 

296 

A.  Corbett 

John  Corbett 

Jan. 

2, 1682 

12 

71 

A.  Corbett 

William  Beekman 

Feb. 

27.  1685 

13 

161 
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Where 

Oraniors 

Dates 

Recorded 

Liber  Page 

A.  Corbett 

Richard  Pattischal 

July 

22,  1681 

23 

316 

John  and  Mary  Corbett 

John  Barberie 

June 

3.  1709 

26 

677 

Mary  Corbett,  Executrix  of  John 

Patrick  MacKnight 

June 

3.  1757 

34 

3l8 

Corbett 

William  Cotter 

Samuel  Leve ridge 

Dec. 

IS,  1704 

25 

246 

John  Counley 

Thomas  Cumberlidge 

May 

2,  1717 

28 

307 

John  Coursey 

Gerard  Loo 

Sept. 

II,  1762 

36 

190 

John  Coursey 

Gilbert  Giles 

Sept. 

7,  1762 

36 

193 

Dennis  and  Mary  Coyle 

Celia  Dunkley 

July 

8, 1783 

43 

196 

Patrick  Cranwell 

Abraham  Anderson 

Aug. 

24, 1762 

335 

100 

George  Croghan 

Michael  Gratz 

May 

2,  1770 

3S 

411 

William  Crotty 

George  Wragg 

Dec. 

4.  1797 

221 

485 

John  Crowley 

Jacob  Franks 

Jan. 

21,  1723 

30 

433 

Henry  Daly 

Nicholas  Bayard 

Nov. 

28,  1698 

23 

40 

Philip  Daly  and  others 

Michael  Beezley 

March 

16,  1746 

33 

16S 

Thomas  Daly 

Samuel  Hake 

Dec. 

5, 1771 

39 

493 

James  Darcy 

Mary  Darcy 

Dec. 

8,  1750 

34 

293 

Mary  Darcy 

Jacobus  Roosevelt 

Dec. 

30,  1762 

39 

258 

Mary  Darcy  and  others 

Isaac  Roosevelt 

Apiil 

14, 1758 

39 

226 

John  Dawley  and  others 

Michael  Beezley 

March 

16,  1746 

33 

168 

Edward  Dealy 

Daniel  Sullivan 

March 

I,  1759 

35 

483 

John  W.  Delaney 

Larah  Pierce 

April 

4.  1794 

49 

303 

John  W.  Delaney 

Thomas  Arden 

Feb. 

2, 1798 

56 

430 

Larah  Delaney 

Thomas  Arden 

Feb. 

2,  1798 

56 

439 

Alice  Dogherty  and  others 

John  Dogherty 

Aug. 

30,  1764 

37 

233 

Edward  V.  Dongan  and  others 

John  Shaw 

June 

24,  1776 

43 

265 

John  C.  Dongan  and  wife 

Gozen  Ryerss 

May 

I,  1791 

46 

520 

John  C.  Dongan  and  wife 

Leonard  Fisher 

Dec. 

24,  1790 

344 

408 

Thomas  Dongan 

James  Graham 

April 

26, 1687 

13 

291 

Thomas  Dongan 

John  Palmer 

April 

26, 16S7 

13 

292 

Thomas  Dongan 

John  West 

April 

oA  tAQ- 
20, IOOy 

13 

293 

Thomas  Dongan 

Frederick  Flypson 

April 

3,  1688 

18 

46 

Thomas  Dongan 

George  Browne 

May 

19,  l6S9 

18 

90 

Thomas  Dongan 

James  Lorkan 

March 

25,  l689 

1 0 

102 

Thomas  Dongan 

Anthony  Brockholst 

May 

20, 1689 

T  c 

3 

Thomas  Dongan 

Lancaster  Symes 

April 

22,  169" 

2  I 

290 

Thomas  Dongan 

Abraham  De  Peyster 

May 

25. 1689 

31 

25 

John  Dcnnowho 

Joseph  Sackett 

Jan. 

3.  I760 

30 

162 

Dennis  Doolhagen 

Isaac  Doolhagen 

Feb. 

3, 1/23 

33 

197 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Doran 

Samuel  Guilford 

June 

2 , ,  I  , DO 

40 

4i° 

Elizabeth  Dougherty  Adminis- 

Peter V.  Ledyard 

Jan. 

5.  1799 

-e 

30 

3°3 

tratrix  of  Charles  Dougherty 

Henry  Dougherty 

Robert  Reading 

April 

5.  1758 

34 

502 

John  Dougherty . 

Samuel  Kempton 

Dec. 

26,  1764 

37 

151 

Mary  Dougherty  and  others 

John  Dougherty 

Aug. 

30,  1764 

37 

273 

Simon  Doyl 

Thomas  Barton  and  others 

Aug. 

17.  1758 

35 

221 

Simon  Doyl 

George  Mcllroy 

Feb. 

16, 1759 

35 

222 

Darby  and  Sophia  Doyle 

Robert  Leake 

Dec. 

1 1 1 1765 

41 

John  Doyle 

Thomas  Ayres 

June 

9.  1747 

33 

152 

Dennis  Driscill 

William  Kelly 

June 

16,  1757 

34 

3S2 

Dennis  Driscill 

Rebecca  Dickson 

Aug. 

29,  1762 

36 

126 

Patrick  Dromer 

Joseph  Blydenburgh 

Aug. 

26,  1696 

21 

132 

Cornelius,    James    and  Mary 

Abraham  Lodge 

Nov. 

29. 1758 

35 

83 

Duane 

Cornelius,    James   and  Mary 

Benjamin  Gomez 

Feb. 

14,  1759 

35 

112 

Duane 
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Where 

Grantors 

Grantees 

Dates 

Recorded 

Liber  Page 

Cornelius,    James    and  Mary 

John  Dunlap 

May 

2,  1760 

36 

156 

Cornelius,    James    and  \lary 

James  Beekman 

Dec. 

31,  1762 

36 

282 

James  Duane 

Henry  White 

March 

12,  1767 

37 

727 

James  3jid  IVlary  Duane 

George  Douglass 

Aug. 

8,  1792 

48 

104 

James  Duane  and  others 

Jane  Baveux  and  others 

June 

9.  1768 

38 

401 

James  Duane,  Trustee 

Jonathan  Jvlallett  and  wife 

Nov. 

14,  1767 

40 

572 

John  and  ^lary  Dufhe 

Edward  Parker 

Feb. 

15,  1792 

SO 

286 

John  and  ]Vlary  Duffic 

John  M  id  winter 

Nov. 

20,  1794 

333 

326 

Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Dugan 

John  R.  Mver 

Jan. 

25,  1786 

480 

118 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Dugan 

^layor,  Aldermen  and  Common- 

May 

19,  1796 

274 

216 

alty 

Thomas  Duggan 

Joseph  Black  well 

Feb. 

12,  1796 

157 

20s 

Thomas  Du^gan 

Hercules  Wendover 

Nov. 

15,  1792 

48 

411 

Thomas  Duggcin 

George  Gosman 

Feb. 

13.  1792 

48 

501 

Thomas  Duggan 

Jessy  Judah 

March 

22,  1799 

56 

411 

Thomas  Duggan 

Nathaniel  Cooper 

Feb. 

15,  1794 

57 

181 

Bartholomew  Dunn 

James  McT^Iullen 

Jan. 

19,  1798 

60 

49 

Carey  Dunn 

William  Allen 

Jan. 

31,  I787 

168 

85 

Timothy  Egan 

Betsey  x^IcCreier 

Aug. 

29,  I760 

35 

468 

Patrick  and  ^largaret  English 

Willi3.n1  Eames 

Dec. 

4, 1798 

56 

281 

George  Fahie 

Willi3.n1  Kelly 

July 

23,  1758 

35 

21 

Joseph  Eagan 

Henry  Main  and  others 

June 

2,  1759 

35 

204 

Executors  of  Thomas  Fanning 

Walter  Degrauw 

Aug. 

3,  1786 

49 

193 

Executors  of  Thomas  Fanning 

Jonathan  Pearsey 

Aug. 

3,  1786 

98 

153 

John  and  Elizabeth  Fay 

Ivlargaret  Beck 

May 

9,  1771 

40 

245 

l^Iichael  and  ^largaret  Fay 

jaLuu  x  ay 

April 

10, 1787 

77 

62 

Michael  Fielden 

Roger  JMcGrah 

Nov. 

25, 1758 

35 

155 

Daniel  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick 

Stephen  Bavard 

May 

22,  1747 

33 

l6l 

Gerard  Fitzgerald 

Archilaus  Lewis 

Aug. 

9, 1756 

34 

263 

Patrick  Fitzsimmons 

William  We v man 

Oct. 

17,  1758 

37 

32 

Joan  Flinn  and  others 

Arthur  \Iurphy 

April 

2,  1763 

36 

446 

^Michael  and  Jennet  Flynn 

Alexander  Hosack 

Aug. 

I,  I781 

41 

35 

^Michael  and  Jennet  Flynn 

John  Turner 

Aug. 

I,  I78I 

41 

39 

William  Foy 

Tilichael  Beezley 

March 

16,  1746 

33 

16S 

John  Foye 

^^rrout  Schermerhorn 

Sept. 

3,  1731 

31 

432 

Patrick  Furlong 

R.ichard  Janeway 

June 

6,  1746 

33 

59 

Hugh  Gaine  and  wife 

William  Butter 

May 

21,  1781 

41 

7 

Charles  Gallaher 

Francis  Oooley 

March 

19.  1759 

36 

484 

John  Gill 

^Villiam  Franklin 

Oct. 

7, 1772 

40 

242 

Neil  Gillaspie 

J  Willi  OUCLVV 

March  21,  1765 

37 

566 

John  Gille^py 

David  Johnson 

June 

28, 1758 

35 

461 

Dennis  and  ^largaret  Gilmore 

John  Dougherty 

Aug. 

30,  1764 

37 

233 

Dennis  and  ^Margaret  Gilmore 

William  McICinlev 

April 

28, 1772 

39 

445 

Charles  and  Elizabeth  G'ilmore 

May 

31. 1798 

59 

340 

Timothy  Ciiven 

Thrttnac      nu:l rt n 

May 

4. I7S7 

34 

457 

John  Hagerty 

VTICJ^VJiy    UUlllCV  Jr 

July 

23, 1795 

50 

553 

4<Patt"  Hallygan 

iVlltllaCl  lJCCi icy 

March  16.  1746 

33 

168 

John  and  ^larcella  Uanrahan 

Robert  Chesebrough 

1800 

597 

241 

Thomas  Hayes 

Gerard  Walton 

June  3] 

(?)  1784 

43 

356 

Thomas  Hayes 

Miles  Sherbrooke 

Nov. 

13.  1788 

45 

373 

Thomas  Hayes 

William  Usteck 

Jan. 

24,  1786 

45 

486 

Cornelius  Healey 

Jeane  Farroll 

July 

29.  1758 

35 

89 

Ithamar  and  Lydia  Healy 

Daniel  Tooker 

Nov. 

20.  1799 

57 

258 

Peter  Healy 

Richard  Janeway 

June 

6,  1746 

33 

59 
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Grantors 

Peter  Healy 

Johannah  Heany 

Johannah  Heany 

Thomas  W.  Heely 

John  Hickey 

Christopex  Hickey 

Edward  and  Susan  Higgins 

Edward  and  Susan  Higgins 

Edward  and  Susan  Higgins 

Hannah  Higgins 

Daniel  Honan 

Daniel  Honan 

Daniel  Honan 

Daniel  Honan 

Daniel  Honan 

Patrick  and  Anna  Jackson 

Patrick  Joyce 

Robert  Joyce 

John  Kennedy 

John  Karin 

Philip  and  Isabella  Kearny 
John  and  Ann  Keating 
Trustees  of  John  Keating 
Peter  Keighley 
Samuel  and  Johanna  Kelley 
John  and  Mary  Kelley 
David  Kelley  and  others 
Bernard  and  Levina  Kelly 
Charles  and  Catharine  Kelly 
Charles  and  Catharine  Kelly 
Christopher  Kelly 
James  Kelly 
John  Kelly- 
John  and  Catharine  Kelly 
John  and  Catharine  Kelly 
John  and  Catharine  Kelly 
John  and  Catharine  Kelly 
John  and  Catharine  Kelly 
Mary  Kelly 
Trustee  of  Mary  Kelly 
Patrick  Kelly 
Patrick  Kelly 
Patrick  Kelly 

Patrick  and  Margaret  Kelly 
Richard  and  Margaret  Kelly 
Robert  Kelly 

Robert  and  Elizabeth  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
Samuel  and  Johannah  Kelly 
William  Kelly 
William  Kelly  and  others 


Grantees 

Catherine  Healy 
Edward  Moran 
Edward  Moran  and  wife 
Thomas  Gleeves 
Mary  Hickey 
James  Northrup 
William  Waldron 
James  Seton 
Yellis  M.  Buyce 
Daniel  Ludlow 
William  Nicoll 
Michael  Hawden 
Michael  Hawden 
John  Vincent 
John  Francis 
Henry  Haydock 
Patrick  Audley 
Anthony  Lynch 
Peter  Remsen 
Dennis  Sullivan 
Nielte  Vangelder 
Penelope  Darcy 
Penelope  Darcy 
James  Neilson 
Samuel  Delaplaine 
Thomas  Ellison 
John  Jones 
William  Matthews 
Henry  Shutz 
Barbara  Legget 
Stephen  Bayard 
Richard  Yates 
James  Henderson 
Hans  Bergen  and  others 
John  Kerfbyl 
John  Kerfbyl 
"Award  of  Arbitrators" 
Thomas  Lynch 
Catherine  Kelly 
Justice  Dearman 
Anthony  Dobbins 
James  Grummell 
James  Grummell 
Messrs.  Morewoods 
Sarah  Wood 
Edward  Jones 
James  Walker 
Thomas  Gardner 
Edward  Day- 
Jacob  SchieiTeiin 
William  T.  Prevoost 
John  Jones 
John  Minus 
John  Dunlap 
Benjamin  Peck 
John  Willett 


Where 

Dates  Recorded 
Liber  Page 


Aug. 

3, 1758 

35 

2S2 

June 

20.  1796 

54 

157 

June 

20,  1796 

85 

217 

May 

S,  1720 

29 

142 

Nov. 

7.  1757 

34 

379 

May 

15,  1760 

36 

124 

Nov. 

15.  1796 

132 

372 

Sept. 

27.  1797 

52 

441 

Nov. 

IS.  1796 

54 

303 

Aug. 

6,  1793 

49 

235 

May 

20,  1698 

21 

285 

April 

26,  1698 

23 

213 

May 

21,  1698 

23 

214 

April 

21,  1705 

26 

6 

June 

IS.  1706 

32 

233 

March 

31.  1758 

37 

777 

July 

26, 1757 

36 

128 

July 

17. 1714 

28 

179 

Nov. 

30. 1757 

36 

612 

July 

28, 1759 

35 

233 

Oct. 

3. 1767 

84 

346 

Dec. 

27, 1774 

40 

452 

March 

18, 1775 

40 

454 

April 

26, 1726 

31 

262 

June 

3,  1793 

85 

18S 

April 

S,  1748 

33 

222 

Nov. 

27,  1766 

37 

66 

July 

28,  1795 

298 

556 

Aug. 

28,  1786 

43 

502 

Aug. 

4.  1798 

293 

322 

May 

22,  1747 

33 

161 

June 

IS- 1791 

46 

529 

Nov. 

5. 1714 

28 

166 

Oct. 

16,  1718 

30 

145 

March 

22,  1726 

31 

96 

March 

22, 1726 

31 

IOI 

July 

23.  1742 

32 

306 

Sept. 

26,  1728 

42 

420 

April 

29.  1797 

59 

221 

Oct. 

8,  1800 

59 

214 

Aug. 

12,  I760 

35 

342 

July 

14,  1762 

36 

242 

Oct. 

22,  1762 

36 

242 

May 

9.  1793 

49 

241 

Nov. 

I8.  I7S8 

37 

623 

Oct. 

26,  1724 

29 

229 

Nov. 

18,  1800 

59 

310 

Oct. 

17.  1793 

49 

319 

Aug. 

4.  1787 

53 

309 

Jan. 

15.  1799 

56 

234 

Dec. 

23.  I790 

60 

84 

March 

18,  1796 

65 

367 

March 

22,  1793 

70 

456 

July- 

21,  1795 

100 

373 

March 

II,  1719 

29 

63 

June 

3.  1758 

34 

541 

274 
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Where 

Grantors  Grantees  Dates  Recorded 

Liber  Page 


William  Kelly  and  others 
Trustees  of  William  Kelly 
Patrick  Kennan 
Patrick  Kennan 
John  Kennedy 
John  Kennedy 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy 
Robert  Kenny 

William  and  Elizabeth  Lawler 
William  and  Elizabeth  Lawler 
William  and  Elizabeth  Lawler 
David  D.  and  Ann  Leary 
John  Leary 

John  and  Elizabeth  Leary 
John  and  Elizabeth  Leary 
John  and  Elizabeth  Leary 
John  and  Elizabeth  Leary 
John  and  Elizabeth  Leary 
John  Leary,  Jr. 
John  Leary  and  others 
John  Leary  and  others 
Earl  of  Limerick 
Earl  of  Limerick 
John  Logan 
John  Logan 

Samuel  and  Lydia  Loudon 
Samuel  and  Lydia  Loudon 
Earl  of  Lymerick 
Anthony  and  Mary  Lynch 
Dominick  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Dominick  and  Jane  Lynch 
Francis  and  Mary  Lynch 
Charles  McCarthy 
Thomas  and  Mary  McCarty 
Patrick  McConegall 
John  McConnell 
John  McConnell 
Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick 
Daniel  McCormick  and  others 
Daniel  McCormick  and  others 
Daniel  McCormick  and  others  j 
Daniel  McCormick  and  others 
Daniel  McCormick  and  others 
Daniel  McCormick  and  others 
Daniel  and  Mary  McCormick 


John  Gill 
George  Farelo 
Nicholas  Gouverneur 
Peter  Kemble 
John  Campbell 
Robert  Watts 
Charles  McCarty 
Emanuel  Abrahams 
Andrew  Ten  Eyck 
Thomas  Bishop 
Timothy  Lawler 
David  Dickson 
William  Treadwell 
Samuel  Franklin 
John  Sickles 
John  Jones 
Andrew  Stockholm 
Jonathan  Piercy 
John  Jones 
William  Lawrence 
John  Leary,  Jr. 
John  Dungan 
Thomas  Dongan 
John  Waller 
William  Killgore 
John  Morton 
John  Lamb  and  others 
Lewis  Morris 
John  Deane 

Stephen  Bayard  and  others 

John  McComb 

William  Xeilson 

James  Van  Dyck  and  others 

James  Peters 

James  Peters 

Peter  Dustin 

Jacob  Le  Roy 

Peter  A.  Schenck 

James  A.  Smith 

John  Wood 

James  Logan  and  others 
Robert  Spier 
Hannah  McConegall 
Charles  Ross 
Peter  Grim 
Thomas  Buchanan 
John  Thompson 
John  Lawrence 
Abraham  Duryee 
Thomas  Maule 
Isaac  Clason 
Isaac  Clason 
Isaac  Clason 
Bank  of  New  York 
Isaac  Clason 
Peter  Middleton 


May 

— .  1758 

35 

22 

May 

2.  1785 

43 

17 

April 

25.  1796 

55 

72 

April 

25.  1796 

54 

500 

Dec. 

10,  1760 

35 

397 

Feb. 

11,  1797 

58 

66 

July 

13,  1800 

117 

539 

Sept. 

20,  1756 

34 

250 

Oct. 

19,  1792 

48 

469 

May 

27,  1795 

51 

217 

July- 

11,  1795 

56 

251 

July 

10, 1799 

58 

71 

Oct. 

2,  1784 

48 

520 

Feb. 

12,  1791 

48 

88 

Aug. 

2,  1795 

57 

200 

Sept. 

7.  1796 

65 

377 

June 

20,  1796 

104 

63 

Jan. 

28, 1789 

355 

192 

May 

3.  1796 

54 

465 

Dec. 

10,  1799 

57 

306 

Oct. 

II,  1787 

44 

521 

July 

19, 1715 

26 

Si; 

May 

9.  1715 

28 

195 

July 

8,  1758 

35 

476 

July 

17,  1762 

36 

165 

April 

25, 1772 

39 

290 

Sept. 

28, 1771 

366 

42S 

June 

13.  1713 

28 

81 

Aug. 

27,  1716 

33 

431 

Dec. 

6,  1749 

33 

484 

Feb.  . 

I,  1789 

45 

2S9 

April 

30,  1796 

55 

I 

April 

20,  1795 

57 

522 

May 

I,  1800 

59 

78 

Sept. 

19,  1800 

59 

145 

April 

30,  1795 

59 

323 

April 

7.  1800 

59 

361 

April 

30,  I79S 

107 

250 

April 

30,  1795 

US 

558 

May 

19,  1798 

52 

537 

Oct. 

30,  1765 

37 

463 

May 

I,  1798 

57 

488 

July 

14, 1757 

34 

521 

June 

18,  1757 

34 

367 

June 

I. 1757 

35 

45 

June 

29, 1784 

41 

450 

Dec. 

13.  1785 

44 

572 

Feb. 

25,  1794 

56 

31 

June 

6,  1791 

56 

147 

Feb. 

1,  1790 

46 

73 

March  26,  1793 

US 

461 

March  26,  1793 

US 

464 

March  26,  1793 

115 

230 

Feb. 

7,  1799 

244 

261 

March 

26,  1793 

526 

506 

May 

8,  1771 

39 

82 

\ 
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Where 

Cra  ntors 

Grantees 

Dates 

Recorded 

Liber  Page 

John  McCoy 

Thomas  Aiding 

Dec. 

1.  1761 

if, 

30 

O 

William  and  Gertie  McCoy 

George  Stanton 

Jan. 

31, 1786 

43 

449 

Michael  McDoniel  and  others 

Samuel  Rodgers 

Aug. 

33 

92 

Hugh  McDoniel  and  others 

John  Row 

May 

10,  1745 

32 

521 

Patrick  and  Mary  McDavitt 

Francis  Doniinick 

April 

18,  1785 

43 

68 

Patrick  and  Mary  McDavitt 

George  Douglas 

May 

40 

156 

William  McDermott  and  others 

Thomas  Lynch 

Sept. 

26, 1778 

42 

240 

Robert  and  Susanna  McDermut 

Jacob  Arden 

Oct. 

4>  1793 

50 

1 19 

Robert  and  Susanna  McDermut 

Rinier  Skaats 

Dec. 

9,  1790 

50 

147 

Patrick  and  Mary  McDine 

William  McKinley 

April 

23,  1772 

39 

448 

James  and  Susan  McDonald 

Samuel  Mott 

May 

22,  1795 

51 

I  0  I 

James  and  Susan  McDonald 

John  Ferrers 

May 

23  •  1795 

52 

354 

John  McDonald 

Michael  Beezley 

March 

16,  1746 

33 

IDS 

John  McDuffie 

? 

Dec. 

6,  f77a 

3  7 

55  7 

Peter  McEllendey 

John  Brown 

Sept. 

2 1  I  /  5  / 

34 

Thomas  McFadden 

John  Dunham 

April 

19. 1758 

34 

Daniel  and  Rebekah  McFall 

Daniel  Smith 

July 

23,  1795 

5 1 

204 

Hugh  and  Catherine  McFall 

John  Prevoost 

Sept. 

28,  1*63 

if. 

Patrick  McFall 

James  Logan  and  others 

Oct. 

30,  1765 

3  7 

Af,i 
4°3 

Thomas  and  Mary  McFarran 

William  Constable 

Dec. 

28.  17S7 

44 

550 

George  McGee 

John  McArthur 

Nov. 

6,  1758 

35 

if,-! 
303 

John  McGehan 

Cornelius  Van  Home 

Jan. 

2,  1749 

33 

1  T  iS 
310 

Margaret  McGill  and  others 

Ann  Anderson 

March 

9. I79S 

57 

4*3 

Dennis  McGillycuddy 

Francis  Furman 

July 

22, 1757 

35 

55 

Hugh  McGinnis 

Samuel  Borrowe 

Oct. 

I,  1765 

*8 
o° 

264 

Robert  McGinnis 

John  Brown 

Aug. 

27.  I/84 

o4 

204 

James  McGloghling 

Peter  Remsen 

Nov.  3i(?)  1757 

if) 

(St  ; 
O  Jo 

Andrew  and  Margaret  McGown 

Jeronimus  Alstyre 

May 

It  1792 

80 

3^5 

Daniel  and  Catherine  McGown 

John  Livingston 

June 

I,  1758 

35 

50 

Daniel  and  Catherine  McGown 

Benjamin  Benson 

Jan. 

28,  1742 

80 

Robert  and  Mary  McGrath 

Alexander  Finck 

Sept. 

5.  I7SS 

10/ 

1  (St 

Michael  McGuigan 

Matthew  Watson 

Nov. 

12,  1790 

4 1 

79 

Dennis  and  Sarah  McGuire 

Robert  McDowei 

Sept. 

11.  1798 

63 

Matthew  and  Anna  McGuire 

Robert  Walton 

May 

8,  1782 

41 

60 

Michael  McGuire  and  others 

Duncan  Dufne 

Jan. 

15. 1757 

34 

443 

Matthew  and  Elizabeth  McGuire  George  Schmelzel 

Feb. 

22,  1708 

2  2 

3S0 

Adam  McKean 

Wrilliam  Kelly 

Nov. 

30,  1752 

33 

Timothy  and  Maiy  McKenna 

Nicholas  Lyon 

March 

4.  1800 

5^ 

60 

John  McKenney 

Samuel  Deall 

Jan. 

31.  1770 

38 

3S2 

John  McKenney 

Solomon  Simpson 

Oct. 

23.  1787 

68 

120 

Robert  T.  and  William  McKen- 

Solomon  Simpson 

Dec. 

31.  I/S7 

68 

42;> 

ney 

John  McKenny 

Michael  Beezley 

March 

16,  1746 

-j  7 
00 

168 

John  McKenny  , 

Samuel  Deall 

July 

29.  1767 

39 

Arthur  C.  McKerran 

Mary  McKerran 

Aug. 

13, 1756 

34 

3  54 

William  and  Mary  McKinley 

Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Com- 

May 

19.  1796 

274 

316 

monalty 

William  and  Elizabeth  McKinley  John  Youle 

May 

5.  1788 

4^ 

69 

Michael  McLachlan 

Margaret  Moodey 

May 

28. 1788 

49 

488 

Michael  McLachlan 

John  Anderson 

Oct. 

22.  1791 

49 

494 

Michael  McLachlan 

William  T.  Prevoost 

Feb. 

18.  1796 

53 

58 

Michael  McLachlan 

William  Rutledge 

Sept. 

20, 1797 

52 

267 

John  and   Isabella  McMullen 

William  Anderson 

Sept. 

19.  1758 

36 

243 

and  Elizabeth  McMullen 

Michael  and  Jane  McNamara 

William  McKinley 

April 

25,  1772 

39 

448 

Thomas  McNamara 

Abraham  Seabring 

May 

12,  1760 

35 

437 

276 
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Grantors 

Arthur  and  Barbara  McNeill 

Arthur  and  Barbara  McNeill 

Owen  and  Sarah  McQuigan 

Dennis  McReady 

Morris  and  Judith  McDermott 

Patrick  and  Anna  MacKnight 

Patrick  and  Anna  MacKnight 

Patrick  and  Anna  MacKnight 

Patrick  and  Anna  MacKnight 

Patrick  and  Anna  MacKnight 

Margaret  McLaren 

John  McLaren 

John  McLenan 

Timothy  Maddin 

Samuel  and  Sarah  Maghee 

Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Maghee 

Martin  Magrah 

William  Mahon 

William  and  Margaret  Mahon 

William  and  Margaret  Mahon 

Barney  Mayley 

John  and  Ann  Milligan 

Patrick  Montgomery 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Moone 

(Mooney) 
Barney  and  Charlotte  Mooney 
Barnet  and  Charlotte  Mooney 
William  and  Abigail  Mooney 
William  and  Abigail  Mooney 
William  and  Abigail  Mooney 
Edward  and  Sarah  Moran 
John  Mullan 
Arthur  Mullen 
Jane  Murphy  and  others 
Jane  Murphy  and  others 
John  and  Lydia  Murphy 
Margaret  Murphy  and  others 
Garret  and  Margaret  Neafie 
John  and  Catharine  Neafie 
John  and  Catharine  Neafie 
Hugh  Neil 
Catharine  Nowlan 
Charles  O'Brien 
Charles  O'Brien 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  O'Brien 
John  O' Bryant 
John  O' Bryan 
George  and  Sarah  Piggot 
Cornelius  Power  and  others 
Richard  Power 
Lawrence  Power 
Charles  Powers 
George  and  Anne  Powers 
Darby  and  Elizabeth  Redmond 
Isaac  and  Hannah  Riley 
Isaac  and  Hannah  Riley 


Grantees 

Edward  Bardin 
John  Betts 
William  McKinley 
Nicholas  Low 
Nicholas  Cruger 
Rebecca  Goderus 
Harmanus  Rutgers 
John  Nicols 
John  Wytt 
Alexander  Moore 
Thomas  Maule 
John  Clendenning 
Peter  Poster 
Michael  Beezley 
George  Messerve 
George  McKay 
Stephen  Fitzpatrick 
James  Brown 
Abel  Smith 
Abel  Smith 
Daniel  Sullivan 
John  Cox 
George  Roach 

William  Cockroft  and  others 

John  Dawson 
Ann  Van  Vleck 
John  Dell 
Albert  Kennard 
William  Post 
James  Hayes 
John  McArthur 
James  Stephens 
Alexander  Hosack 
John  Turner 
Benjamin  Stratton 
Arthur  Murphy 
John  Van  Home 
John  Planton 
William  Henry 
Daniel  Sullivan 
Richard  Yates 
Joseph  Farmer 
Joseph  Farmer 
Thomas  Jones 
Daniel  Guion 
Charles  Johnson 
Clerk  K.  McAdam 
Michael  Beezley 
Edward  McRoy 
Daniel  Sullivan 
William  Kennedy 
Nicholas  Romayne 
Arthur  Murphy 
George  Lewis 
Rufus  King 


Where 

Dates  Recorded 
Liber  Pa;e 


April 

17,  17S1 

41 

29 

July 

13.  17S4 

41 

357 

April 

25.  1772 

39 

45-' 

Dec. 

22,  1785 

44 

260 

Feb. 

14, 1787 

133 

Ij6 

Nov. 

4. 171S 

28 

4<y> 

July 

1,  1718 

30 

si 

May 

5, 1721 

30 

13s 

Jan. 

28, 1718 

34 

314 

March 

27.  1714 

28 

99 

Feb. 

20, 1800 

57 

502 

Dec. 

31,  1800 

62 

457 

Oct. 

l6, 1711 

26 

521 

March 

l6,  1746 

33 

168 

Sept. 

IO, 1783 

50 

37 

Oct. 

16,  1792 

418 

50 

Nov. 

24, 1758 

35 

99 

July 

31. 1724 

29 

225 

Nov. 

19,  1728 

32 

79 

Nov. 

21, 1728 

33 

436 

July 

18, 1757 

35 

4 

May 

3.  1758 

34 

529 

May 

7, 1720 

30 

86 

May 

I.  1749 

35 

100 

Oct. 

31, 1789 

54 

477 

Jan. 

II, 1794 

67 

141 

April 

14.  1792 

48 

114 

Sept. 

22,  1790 

117 

1 10 

April 

IS,  1796 

175 

22 

Jan. 

5,  1799 

60 

46S 

July 

25, 1760 

35 

368 

Oct. 

16, 1717 

26 

259 

Aug. 

1, 1781 

41 

35 

Aug. 

I,  1781 

41 

39 

Sept. 

27,  1800 

59 

143 

April 

2,  1763 

36 

446 

May 

I,  1800 

64 

132 

July 

8,  1799 

56 

521 

April 

30,  1800 

58 

247 

Dec. 

8,  I7SO 

35 

0 

March 

3.  1788 

45 

86 

Sept. 

5. 1751 

33 

456 

Sept. 

25, I7SI 

33 

457 

Feb. 

2,  1788 

40 

58S 

June 

22,  1745 

33 

87 

Sept. 

30,  1746 

33 

238 

April 

22,  1796 

55 

204 

March 

16,  1746 

33 

165 

Nov. 

29.  1759 

35 

'374 

Dec. 

17. 1757 

35 

4S2 

Sept. 

14.  1758 

35 

103 

April 

30,  1795 

54 

144 

April 

2,  1763 

36 

44b 

Aug. 

27,  I79S 

53 

220 

Sept. 

3.  1795 

57 

62 
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Grantors 

Isaac  and  Hannah  Riley 

Isaac  and  Hannah  Riley 

James  and  Deborah  Riley 

Thomas  Roche 

Thomas  Roche 

John  and  Frances  Rourke 

John  Scandlin 

Patrick  and  Mary  Shay 

Patrick  and  Rachel  Smith 

John  Sullivan 

John  Sullivan 

John  and  Mary  Sullivan 

John  Sullivan 

Owen  Sullivan 

Thomas  Sullivan 

Dennis  Sweeney 

John  Tandy 

Executrix  of  Ralph  Walch 
James  Walsh 

Hugh  and  Catherine  Walsh 
William  and  Catalina  Walsh 
Ralph  and  Jane  Welch 
John  Welsh 
William  Welsh 
William  Welsh 
Thomas  Whaley 


Granites 

Alexander  Dunlap 

Alexander  Hamilton 

Thomas  J.  Stagg 

Hector  Calbraith 

John  Shepherd 

Samuel  Bradhurst 

Catherine  Gaven 

Frederick  Resler 

Abraham  Montanye 

Garret  Van  Home  and  others 

William  Brownejohn 

John  Holdron 

Christina  Scott 

Daniel  Sullivan 

Michael  Beezley 

John  Waller 

Harman  Bensingh 

Patrick  McArdell 

Moses  M.  Hays 

John  Jones 

Cornelius  Roosevelt 

James  Fitzpatrick 

Christophe  Beekman 

Luke  Van  Thine  Rooven 

William  Apple 

Margaret  Hurst 


Where 

Dates 

Recorded 

Liber  Page 

Nov. 

19,  1706 

57 

66 

July 

7.  1796 

71 

345 

May 

29,  1706 

54 

538 

Feb. 

2,  1792 

47 

245 

Sept. 

9.  I790 

55 

275 

Sept. 

24.  1796 

53 

483 

July 

24. 1767 

38 

103 

Feb. 

22,  1797 

107 

478 

May 

31.  1748 

33 

397 

July 

26, 1760 

35 

512 

Sept. 

25.  1760 

37 

387 

May 

25.  1792 

49 

343 

Aug. 

29,  1760 

280 

449 

Aug. 

24. 1758 

35 

509 

March 

16,  1746 

33 

168 

Nov. 

6,  1756 

35 

480 

Nov. 

12,  1717 

29 

47 

Aug. 

5,  1795 

53 

144 

April 

6,  1763 

37 

17 

Oct. 

19,  1790 

57 

452 

Nov. 

6,  1797 

172 

196 

Aug. 

18.  1792 

215 

485 

Oct. 

17. 1757 

34 

396 

Nov. 

15. 1694 

21 

21 

Oct. 

29,  1697 

21 

250 

Oct. 

18,  1796 

678 

493 
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Volume  XV,  Quarterly  No.  3. 

Readers  of  this  Journal  in  its  present  quarterly  form  are  re- 
quested to  note  and  remember  that  this  issue,  dated  October  191 6, 
is  the  last  issue  for  the  year  named.  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  Historical  Society  has  been  published  annually  as  a 
single  volume,  beginning  with  Volume  I,  and  continuing  as  a 
single  volume  up  to  the  year  191 6. 

In  that  year  the  form  of  publication  was  changed  to  a  quarterly. 
By  a  slip  in  the  preparation  of  the  cover  and  of  the  title  page,  the 
first  issues  of  the  quarterly  form  of  the  Journal  were  made  to 
appear  as  Volume  I,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Those  quarterly  numbers 
marked  Volume  I,  No.  1  and  Volume  I,  No.  2,  are  parts  of  and 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  this  number,  which  is  correctly 
marked,  both  on  cover  and  title  page  as  Volume  XV,  No.  3. 

Members  are  requested  to  preserve  their  Journals,  both 
the  ones  issued  in  bound  single  volume  form,  and  the  Journal  in 
its  present  quarterly  form.  Any  bookbinder  will  bind  the  issues 
of  the  quarterly,  which  have  been  paged  with  consecutive 
numbering  for  easy  reference  and  continuity  of  book  form. 

Librarians  and  non-members  who  read  this  Journal  for  its 
historical  value  are  also  requested  to  have  the  quarterlies  bound 
and  to  cause  such  bound  volumes  to  be  marked  Volume  XV, 
1915-1916. 

Irish  Pioneers  in  Kentucky. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  Historiographer  of 
this  Society,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Gaelic  American 
concerning  the  early  Irish  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  James  Thompson, 
of  Louisville,  in  that  state,  recently  gathered  these  articles  to- 
gether and,  at  his  own  expense,  caused  them  to  be  issued  in  a 
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very  handsome  brochure  of  some  sixty  pages,  under  the  title, 
"Irish  Pioneers  in  Kentucky."  The  booklet  bears  an  artistic 
green  cover,  with  title  printing  handsomely  embossed.  The 
typework  is  excellent  and  the  booklet  is  worthy  of  preservation, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  specimen  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

But  the  matter  within  is  of  the  highest  historical  importance 
to  those  interested  in  the  racial  factors  which  make  up  the  Amer- 
ican people.  With  all  of  his  wonted  thoroughness  and  care  in 
research,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  traced  and  enumerated  an  astonishing 
number  of  Irish  families  and  individuals,  whose  work  in  pene- 
trating and  settling  the  Kentucky  wilderness,  in  defending  the 
homesteads,  in  extending  civilization,  included  all  the  varied  acts 
that  accompany  the  transformation  of  a  land  given  to  the  savage 
and  to  nature  into  the  home  of  civilization  and  the  exposition  of 
genuine  human  progress. 

The  stories  of  these  Kentucky  Irish  possess  many  points  of 
fascinating  interest.  They  are  well  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Present  and  future  writers  of  history  will  profit  much  by  them. 
Mr.  Thompson,  filled  with  the  desire  to  spread  the  records  of  the 
early  Irish  of  Kentucky  over  the  land,  caused  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  brochure  to  be  printed,  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tributing to  interested  persons  throughout  the  United  States. 
Those  who  wish  to  procure  a  copy  may  address  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Share  of  the  Living. 

Most  of  the  history  printed  in  our  Journal  is  necessarily  the 
history  which  has  occurred  in  a  past  that  is  not  recent.  Our 
contributing  members  are  usually  obliged  to  make  much  research 
to  gather  the  facts  and  to  present  the  records  that  are  published 
as  a  part  of  the  Irish  Chapter  in  American  History. 

From  time  to  time  sketches  of  the  careers  of  men  and  women  of 
Irish  blood  appear  in  this  Journal.  In  most  cases  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  deaths  to  permit  much  of  what  is 
really  of  vital  interest  concerning  these  persons  to  have  been 
lost  because  formal  biographies  were  not  written  and  because 
the  passing  of  the  figures  from  the  world  dimmed  interest  in  their 
careers  and  the  various  oral  records  or  items  current  during  their 
lives  ceased  circulation  for  want  of  exciting  cause  to  keep  them 
alive. 
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But  now,  at  this  very  hour,  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  are 
making  history  in  our  country.  They  are  contributing  to  in- 
vention, to  industrial  advance,  to  professional  improvement  in 
many  of  the  professions,  arts  and  sciences,  and  they  are  occupying 
high  stations  in  many  avenues  of  distinction. 

This  share  of  the  Irish  Chapter  should  not  be  lost.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  our  Society  to  chronicle  it  and  to  preserve  it 
through  our  Journal.  We  are  as  ready  to  record  the  deeds  of 
living  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  as  those  of  the  dead. 

Therefore,  we  ask  all  of  our  members  and  all  of  our  readers  to 
preserve  and  to  send  in  to  our  editorial  office  all  authentic  records 
of  the  progress  and  the  deeds  of  Irish-blooded  persons  in  this 
country  that  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  Such  in- 
formation can  be  utilized  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 
The  information  can  be  filed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  useful 
for  our  historians.  It  can  be  used  by  our  contributors  and  will 
make  an  ever-increasing  mine  of  knowledge  that  will  be  accessible 
to  students  of  the  deeds  of  the  American  Irish  for  centuries  to 
come. 

The  share  of  the  living  in  the  making  of  history  is  as  important 
as  the  share  of  the  dead.  Both  can  be  bound  up  and  preserved 
for  all  time. 


ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY  OF  1916. 

The  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  October  28,  1916,  and 
was  the  most  successful  event  of  this  character  which  the 
society  has  ever  held.  A  very  efficient  committee,  headed  by 
Mr.  Santiago  P.  Cahill,  had  attended  to  all  preliminary  details. 
More  than  one  hundred  acceptances  were  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  a  happy  and  eager  group  assembled 
outside  of  the  beautiful  Public  Library,  at  the  corner  of  40th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  according  to  arrangements,  ready  for 
the  start  at  11  a.  m. 

Three  large  sight-seeing  buses  and  seven  private  automobiles 
were  ready.  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  Historiographer  of  the 
Society,  who  had  planned  the  itinerary  and  prepared  the  ex- 
planatory pamphlet  of  the  trip,  which  is  printed  in  this  issue, 
was  in  charge  of  the  first  bus;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ryan  was  in  charge 
of  the  second  and  Mr.  Roderick  J.  Kennedy  had  charge  of  the 
third  vehicle.  Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Hon. 
Cabot  Ward,  Commissioner  of  Parks,  the  buses  were  permitted 
to  go  through  Central  Park,  to  which  the  members  and  friends 
at  once  proceeded. 

A  brief  stop  was  made  at  McGowan's  Pass,  where  Mr. 
Michael  J.  O'Brien,  standing  upon  the  monument  within  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Clinton,  told  of  the  days  when  the  Fort  was  in 
actual  use.  Just  outside  the  Fort  could  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  earthworks  thrown  up  by  the  Revolutionary  soldiers. 
Surmounting  the  monument  itself,  which  bears  an  appropriately 
inscribed  tablet,  is  a  cannon  used  in  the  War  of  18 12.  Nearby 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.  This  cabin,  which  was  displayed  at  the  St.  Louis  expo- 
sition, was  removed  to  the  present  site,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  were  drawn  up,  under  their 
commander,  at  McGowan's  Pass  Tavern,  to  salute  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

From  Fort  Clinton  the  party  travelled  to  the  west  side  of  the 
city  and  stopped  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  handsome  building 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  where  the  visitors  found 
many  things  of  interest.  Among  them  was  the  pedestal  of  the 
leaden  statue  of  George  III,  which  stood  in  Bowling  Green, 
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New  York  City,  for  six  years  before  the  Revolution.  On  the 
ninth  of  July,  1776,  after  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  citizens  in  "The  Common,"  now  City 
Hall  Park,  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  among  whom  were  Hercules 
Mulligan  and  William  Mooney,  both  Irishmen,  tore  down  the 
statue,  and  converted  it  into  bullets  for  the  use  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  A  few  fragments  are  on  exhibition  in  the  same 
room  where  the  pedestal  is  kept. 

From  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  party  went  north- 
ward along  the  route  indicated  in  the  itinerary  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, where  a  stop  was  made.  Mr.  M.J.  O'Brien  told  the  story 
of  Margaret  Corbin's  heroism.  The  tablet  commemorating  her 
achievement  was  examined  with  interest  by  all. 

Returning,  a  stop  was  made  at  the  Jumel  Mansion,  i62d 
Street  and  Edgecombe  Avenue.  This  building  and  the  grounds 
were  once  the  home  of  Roger  Morris,  whose  bride  before  her 
marriage  had  been  wooed  in  vain  by  George  Washington. 
Colonel  Morris  was  a  Loyalist  and  fled  to  England  with  his 
wife  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  building  passed  to  other 
owners  in  time.  A  few  years  ago  the  City  of  New  York  pur- 
chased the  building  and  grounds  and  the  spot  is  now  known 
as  Roger  Morris  park.  The  Curator  of  the  building  and  the 
representative  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
pleased  to  greet  the  Society  and  talked  interestingly  upon  the 
original  owner,  Colonel  Morris,  and  upon  some  of  the  many  his- 
torical mementoes  and  relics  which  are  displayed  in  the  building. 

Leaving  the  Jumel  Mansion,  the  members  motored  to  the 
Claremont  Hotel,  just  north  of  Grant's  Tomb,  where  luncheon 
was  served.  Just  prior  to  the  luncheon  a  group  photograph  was 
taken,  which  was  much  desired  by  many  as  an  attractive  sou- 
venir of  the  occasion.  Comfortably  ensconced  on  the  veranda 
of  the  Claremont,  the  guests  refreshed  their  recollections  of  the 
trip  by  reading  the  pamphlet  guide,  prepared  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 
which  is  here  given: 
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Itinerary  of  the  Field  Day  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society, 
Saturday,  October  28, 1916. 
historical  note  by  michael  j.  o'brien. 

Every  foot  of  this  section  of  the  city  is  historic  ground,  and  from  Central 
Park  to  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  city  many  tablets  have  been  erected  by 
historical  and  patriotic  societies,  commemorating  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Part  of  our  route  follows  the  identical  roads  over  which 
the  American  troops  retreated  to  Fort  Washington  after  the  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776.  Along  the  old  Post  Road,  running  through 
McGowan's  Pass  in  what  is  now  Central  Park,  numerous  bodies  of  American 
and  British  troops  marched  in  the  memorable  days  of  1776  and  1777/and  it  was 
over  this  road  that  upwards  of  2,800  of  "the  flower  of  the  American  army" 
marched  to  the  British  prison  ships  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Washington  on 
November  16, 1776. 

The  ground  between  106th  and  128th  Streets  has  been  identified  by  histo- 
rians as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights  (September  16,  1776),  the 
only  contest  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  fought  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
City  of  New  York  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  American  troops.  The 
City  History  Club,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  have 
placed  memorial  tablets  along  this  route,  marking  historic  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  in  recent  years  many  relics  of  the  period  have  been  unearthed  here, 
such  as  shells,  bullets,  cannon  balls,  coins,  portions  of  muskets  and  swords  and 
other  military  objects,  and  the  remains  of  American  and  British  camps,  re- 
doubts and  breastworks  have  been  located.* 

Even  apart  from  the  historic  associations  attached  to  this  locality,  our  visit- 
ing members  on  this  tour  will  have  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  finest  residential  sections  of  the  foremost  city  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  from  Fort  Washington,  the  highest  point  on  Manhattan  Island,  some 
splendid  views  can  be  had  of  the  broad  Hudson  River  and  its  towering  Pal- 
isades. The  members  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  take  special 
pride  in  recalling  the  fact  that  many  of  the  American  soldiers  who  fought  on 
this  historic  ground  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  country  were  of  our 
race  and  blood,  and  ample  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  rosters  of  the  pa- 
triot army.  The  defence  of  Fort  Washington  was  entrusted  mainly  to  three 
Pennsylvania  regiments,  part  of  that  famous  Pennsylvania  Line  whom 
"Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  once  said  should  be  called  "the  Line  of  Ireland." 
The  Pennsylvania  Line  comprised  approximately  20,000  men  and  its  artillery 
is  admitted  by  historians  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  effective  fighting  arms 
of  the  Revolutionary  forces.  At  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island  in  August,  1776, 
three  Pennsylvania  regiments  were  selected  to  cover  the  retreat,  during  a  night 
of  fearful  anxiety  to  Washington  and  his  generals,  and  those  regiments  were 
under  the  command  of  Edward  Hand,  Robert  Magaw  and  John  Shee,  all  na- 


♦Historical  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Frank  Bergen  Kelley,  Superintendent  of  the 
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tives  of  Ireland.  Washington's  confidence  in  these  regiments  is  further  in- 
dicated by  his  letter  of  June  10,  1776,*  to  the  President  of  Congress,  reading  in 
part  as  follows:  "To  Congress  I  submit  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  two  Conti- 
nental battalions  under  Colonels  Shee  and  Magaw  at  Philadelphia,  where  there 
is  the  greatest  probability  of  a  speedy  attack  upon  this  place  by  the  King's 
troops."  And  it  is  a  no  less  interesting  fact  that  the  only  monument  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  commemorate  the  name  of  a  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  stands  at  Fort  Washington,  and  that  that 
distinction  fell  to  a  woman  of  the  Irish  race,  the  wife  of  a  gunner  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania artillery. 

The  chief  in  command  of  the  American  troops  who  defended  Fort 
Washington  was  Colonel  Robert  Magaw,  and  among  the  gallant  officers 
serving  under  him  were  several  sons  of  the  "Green  Isle,"  two  of  whom  were 
Colonel  Thomas  Proctor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Artillery,  born  in  County  Long- 
ford, and  Colonel  John  Shee,  a  native  of  Westmeath,  while  the  majority  of  the 
men  comprising  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  were  Irish  born  or  sons  of  Irish 
immigrants.  John  Corbin,  husband  of  Margaret  Corbin,  whose  exploit  at 
Fort  Washington  was  duplicated  by  "Molly"  Pitcher  on  the  field  of  Mon- 
mouth nearly  two  years  later,  was  a  gunner  in  the  First  Company  of  Proctor's 
artillery.  He  is  described  by  historians  as  a  "Scotch-Irishman"!  and  his  wife 
(nee  Margaret  Cochran)  as  "an  Irishwoman."  From  the  outset  of  the  War, 
Margaret  Corbin,  having  had  no  children,  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband 
and  "offered  her  services  as  a  nurse  and  an  aid  in  camp  life."  They  were  in  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island  and  during  the  fighting  in  the  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  Manhattan  Island,  Corbin's  company  was  stationed  at  a  redoubt 
known  as  Fort  Tryon,  one  of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was 
defended  by  Proctor's  artillery  and  troops  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  fort  Margaret  Corbin  took  a  soldier's  part,  cleaning  and 
loading  the  gun  until  her  husband  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  Then  she  took  her 
husband's  place  in  working  the  gun  until  she,  in  turn,  fell,  not  killed,  but  ter- 
ribly lacerated  by  grape  shot.  The  fort  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  but, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  loyalist,  the  British  were  enabled  to  gain  entrance 
through  a  rear  passage,  and  Fort  Washington  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Edward  F.  DeLancey  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  author  of  Mount 
Washington  and  Its  Capture, %  has  given  us  the  following  description  of  the 
heroic  exploit  of  Margaret  Corbin: 

"  In  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  was  a  soldier  named  Corbin,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  His  post  was  at  one  of  the  guns  in  the  battery  on 
the  hill  attacked  by  the  Hessians,  where  the  battle  raged  the  hardest,  hottest 
and  longest.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight  Corbin,  struck  by  a  ball,  fell  dead  at  his 
wife's  feet  just  as  she  was  aiding  him  in  his  duties.  Instantly,  without  a  word, 
she  stepped  into  his  place  and  worked  the  gun  with  redoubled  skill  and  vigor, 
fighting  bravely  till  she  sank  to  the  earth  pierced  by  three  grapeshot  in  the 
shoulder.  Though  terribly  wounded,  she  finally  recovered  but  was  disabled 
for  life.    A  soldier's  half  pay  and  a  soldier's  suit  of  clothes,  annually  voted  her 

♦See  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Times,  by  Alexander  Graydon,  2nd  Ed.,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  138. 
tAnnual  Reports  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Nos.  14  and  20. 
tin  Magazine  of  American  History,  Vol.  1,  No.  x. 
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by  the  Continental  Congress  while  John  Jay  presided,  was  all  the  reward  that 
the  first  woman  who  fought  for  American  liberty  ever  received  for  such  heroic 
love,  courage  and  suffering." 

At  the  surrender,  Margaret  Corbin  was  paroled  to  General  Greene,  then 
across  the  river  at  Fort  Lee,  and  was  carried  with  other  wounded  soldiers  to 
Philadelphia  and  later  was  formally  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Invalid  Reg- 
iment. In  recognition  of  her  heroism,  the  Supreme  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  June  29,  1779,  voted  her  £30,  and  on  July  6,  1779,  the  Board  of  War  granted 
her  a  regular  pension  for  life.  Thus,  this  brave  Irishwoman  is  recorded  in 
American  history  as  "the  first  pensioned  by  our  government  for  heroic  deeds." 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Abbott  of  New  York  and  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  her  grave  has  been  located  only 
recently  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Swimtown,  near  West  Point. 

Among  the  many  interesting  landmarks  that  will  be  visited  or  passed  on  our 
tour  are  the  following : 

New  York  Public  Library,  40th  to  42d  Streets  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  con- 
solidation of  three  great  libraries,  the  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations. 
In  this  magnificent  building  are  housed  nearly  two  million  books. 

Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  48th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  successor 
to  the  Dutch  Church  of  Colonial  times  which  stood  on  Smith  (now  William) 
Street,  and  to  whose  ancient  records  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  the  earliest  Irish  settlers  in  New  York.  The  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society  has  published  the  records  of  this  church,  an  examina- 
tion of  which  would  prove  a  veritable  surprise  to  those  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Celtic  element  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  city  and  province 
of  New  York  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  50th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  church  edifices  in  America,  whose  erection  was  begun  under  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  in  1852  and  dedicated  under  Cardinal  McCloskey  in  1879,  two 
prelates  of  Irish  race,  and  from  contributions  furnished  almost  entirely  by 
Irish  born  and  Irish-descended  Catholics  of  the  New  York  Archdiocese.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  land  upon  which  the  Cathedral  stands,  prior  to 
1799,*  was  part  of  the  "common  lands"  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that  in 
1810  this  block,  and  all  the  land  running  down  to  Fourth  Avenue  between  50th 
and  51st  Streets,  over  five  acres  in  all,  was  purchased  by  Andrew  Morris  and 
Cornelius  Heeney,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Dennis  Doyle  in  i82i.|  Dennis 
Doyle  was  the  architect  of  old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Mott  Street. 

General  Sherman's  Statue,  59th  Street  and  the  Plaza,  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  with  its  winged  figure  of  Victory  leading  the  great  soldier  on  his 
splendid  charger,  the  brilliant  work  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  a  native  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  the  son  of  a  French  father  and  an  Irish  mother.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  statues  of  the  world. 

Through  Central  Park,  passing  the  Arsenal,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  statues  of  many  eminent  men,  among  them  a  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  the 
Irish  poet,  the  route  discovers  many  points  of  interest: 

McGowan's  Pass,  in  Central  Park,  named  for  Captain  Daniel  McGowan,  a 
native  of  Ireland.  Several  historical  writers  insist  on  spelling  the  name 
"McGown"  because  his  name  is  written  that  way  in  New  York  records. 
However,  in  Daniel  McGowan's  time  people  did  not  usually  regard  the  correct 
spelling  of  names  as  of  any  importance,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  render  nearly 
all  surnames  phonetically,  and  when  a  name  was  thus  spelled  in  records  of 
land  grants,  deeds,  wills,  probates,  etc.,  the  descendants,  for  obvious  reasons, 

♦"Map  of  the  Common  Lands  'as  'surveyed  and  laid  out  into  lots  in  the  year  1706  by 
Casimii  T.  Goerck,"  on  file  at  N.  Y.  Hall  of  Records. 

tHistory  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  by  Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Abp.  of  N.  Y.  (N.  Y. 
X908). 
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almost  invariably  accepted  the  name  as  recorded.  Instances  have  been  noted 
in  early  American  records  where  the  same  name  is  spelled  in  not  less  than  six 
different  ways  in  the  one  document  or  record.  The  McGowans  or  McGowns 
sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  Milesian  families  in  Ireland,  and  the  name,  in 
fact,  is  derived  from  two  Gaelic  words,  viz.:  "Mac,"  meaning  "the  son  of," 
and  "Gow,"  meaning  a  "smith"  or  "blacksmith."  There  is  no  justification, 
therefore,  for  assuming,  as  some  historians  have,  that  Daniel  McGowan  was 
"a  Scotchman."  Daniel  McGowan  was  a  resident  of  the  nearby  Township 
of  Harlem,  prior  to  1740,  as  his  marriage  to  Catherine  Shourd  was  recorded  in 
that  year.  As  early  as  1742  he  sold  lands  in  Harlem  to  Benjamin  Benson.* 
His  brother,  Andrew,  also  appears  in  old  Harlem  records  of  the  year  1749, 
especially  in  connection  with  a  famous  controversy  between  the  Freeholders  of 
the  township  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  over  the  ownership 
of  the  "common  lands"  of  the  township.  In  the  "Manuscript  Data  Relating 
to  the  McGowan  Family,"  formerly  owned  by  James  Riker,  historian  of  Har- 
lem, and  now  in  the  Genealogical  Department  of  the  Xew  York  Public  Library, 
there  is  an  original  letter  to  Riker  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Wood,  member  of  an  old 
family  of  Harlem,  in  which  he  states  that  "Daniel  McGowan  was  a  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle."  Riker  in  his  Revised  History  of  Harlem,  refers  to  him  as 
"Captain"  Daniel  McGowan,  "Shipmaster  of  New  York,"  and  states  that  in 
1745  he  purchased  lands  in  the  vicinity  from  David  Devoor,  where  he  built  a 
stone  residence  which  he  sold  in  1758!  to  John  Livingston,  the  eminent  New 
York  merchant.  British  troops  occupied  McGowan  ?s  Pass  on  September  15, 
1776,  and  the  ledges  of  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  old  Post  Road  furnishing  an 
ideal  place  for  defence,  they  erected  here  a  chain  of  strong  fortifications,  which 
they  held  until  a  few  days  before  Evacuation  Day,  November  25,  1783.  The 
Pass  was  the  starting  point  of  the  most  significant  and  important  parade  in  the 
history  of  America,  for  it  was  in  the  woods  in  the  immediate  vicinity  that  the 
American  forces  encamped  prior  to  their  triumphant  march  into  New  York 
on  Evacuation  Day,  fast  on  the  departing  heels  of  the  discomfited  British 
army. 

McGowan1  s  Pass  Tavern,  one  of  the  noted  landmarks  of  old  New  York, 
known  during  the  Revolution  as  the  "Black  Horse  Tavern."  The  old  stone 
tavern,  which  stood  at  this  spot  until  1790,  was  built  originally  in  1750  by- 
Jacob  Dyckman,  who  sold  it  in  1760  with  ten  acres  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
now  constituting  part  of  Central  Park,  to  Catherine,  widow  of  Daniel  Mc- 
Gowan, and  where  she  maintained  a  famous  wayside  resort  for  many  years. 
The  brothers,  Daniel  and  Andrew  McGowan,  each  had  a  son  named  Andrew, 
of  one  of  whom  romantic  stories  are  told  by  New  York  historians.  For  ex- 
ample, Albert  Ulmann,  in  his  Landmark  History  of  New  York,  in  referring  to  the 
northern  end  of  Central  Park,  says:  "In  Revolutionary  times  this  was  a 
very  rough  and  rocky  section,  through  which  ran  a  road  called  McGowan's 
Pass,  after  Daniel  McGowan,  who  owned  a  farm  nearby.  The  Pass  was  an 
important  avenue  to  Harlem.  Here  on  the  memorable  15th  of  September 
(1776)  the  last  of  the  tired  stragglers  passed  and  scarcely  were  they  out  of  sight 
when  a  party  of  showily-uniformed  British  horsemen  rode  up,  and  demanded  of 
a  lad  who  happened  to  be  there  if  he  knew  in  which  direction  the  rebels  had 
gone.  The  lad  was  Andrew  McGowan,  a  faithful  little  patriot,  who  had  no 
intention  of  helping  the  enemy.  Pressed  into  service,  he  guided  the  hated 
redcoats  along  a  road  that  led  them  away  from  the  weary  Americans,  and  after 
taking  them  over  a  long  roundabout  path,  he  managed  to  slip  away  and  get 
back  to  his  home.  In  spite  of  this  clever  ruse  the  English  met  a  few  of  the 
retreating  patriots  and  a  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  one  American  was 
kilted."* 

John  F.  Mines  ("Felix  Oldboy"),  in  relating  this  incident,  has  well  said  that 
"a  boy  that  day  was  the  salvation  of  his  country-."    Another  romantic  touch  is 

♦Records  of  Conveyances,  Register  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  Liber  30,  p.  498. 
tRecords  of  the  office  of  the  Register  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  Liber  35.  P-  50. 
tTbis  incident  is  also  related  by  Rufus  R.  Wilson  in  "New  York  City,  Old  and  New"  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1902,  Vol.  II.  p.  305). 
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found  in  the  story  of  Andrew's  first  meeting  with  Margaret  Benson,  afterwards 
to  become  his  wife.  In  the  Wood  letter  in  the  "Manuscript  Data  Relating  to 
the  McGowan  Family,"  the  writer  said  of  Andrew  McGowan:  "While  at  the 
Benson  home  one  day  in  his  capacity  of  selling  goods,  Mrs.  Benson  being  busy, 
the  child  (his  future  wife)  lay  in  the  cradle  and  cried  lustily,  as  children  some- 
times do  when  there  is  no  particular  occasion  for  it.  And  the  good  woman, 
unable  just  then  to  quiet  the  young  one,  said  to  him:  '  Rock  the  baby  and  you 
shall  have  her  for  your  wife.'  He  did  rock  the  baby  and  she  afterwards  be- 
came Mrs.  McGowan."  ihe  Bensons  were  descended  from  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Harlem  and  the  marriage  of  Andrew  McGowan  and  Margaret 
Benson  is  on  record  under  date  of  November  21,  1784. 

Fort  Clinton,  at  McGowan's  Pass,  named  for  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton, 
grandson  of  Charles  Clinton,  a  native  of  County  Longford,  Ireland,  and  nephew 
of  George  Clinton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  fort  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  a  series  of 
strong  earthworks  used  by  British  artillery  in  1776,  and  was  erected  during 
the  War  of  1812  to  protect  the  city  from  British  attacks.  Major  Andrew 
McGowan  very  appropriately  assisted  in  its  construction.  In  the  fort  the  City 
History'  Club,  in  1906,  erected  a  cannon  and  tablet,  commemorating  the  site, 
and  traces  of  the  original  earthworks  are  still  visible.  On  this  interesting 
occasion,  the  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Henry  Dailey  McGown  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy Joyce  McGown,  assisted  by  the  children  of  the  "Andrew  McGown  Club" 
of  the  City  History  Club,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  K.  McGown.* 

Block  House,  in  Central  Park,  opposite  Seventh  Avenue.  This  is  the  only 
one  remaining  of  four  stone  forts  erected  in  this  vicinity  during  the  War  of 
1812  to  guard  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  from  Harlem  and  the  north. 

New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
on  Central  Park  West  at  77th  and  79th  Streets,  respectively.  The  former  con- 
tains a  famous  collection  of  books,  prints,  paintings  and  numerous  historical 
relics  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  sacred  to  lovers  of  American 
history. 

Patrick  Brennan's  Home  Site,  at  84th  Street  and  Broadway,  now  marked 
by  a  tablet,  where  Edgar  Allan  Poe  lived  with  the  Brennan  family  in  1844, 
and  where  he  wrote  "  The  Raven"  and  other  poems. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors1  Monument,  at  89th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  erected 
by  the  city  as  a  memorial  to  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  From  this  point  our 
route  follows  Riverside  Drive,  deservedly  called  "the  finest  city  drive  in  the 
world." 

At  106th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive  we  pass  the  spot  where  the  bitterest 
fighting  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  A  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  published  in  1906  an  important 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 

Carrigan  House  site,  114th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive.  Originally 
called  the  Nicholas  De  Peyster  house,  it  took  its  name  from  its  last  owner, 
Andrew  Carrigan,  at  one  time  President  of  an  Irish  institution,  the  Emigrant 
Industrial  Savings  Bank. 

Fulton  Water  Gate  and  Monument  Site,  Riverside  Drive,  114th  to  116th 
Street,  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Robert  Fulton  of  steamboat  fame,  whose 
father  was  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

Columbia  University,  116th  Street  and  Broadway;  also  Barnard  College 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Hamilton  Grange,  an  interesting  relic  of  old  New  York,  now  a  church 
rectory,  at  Convent  Avenue  and  I42d  Street.  This  house  was  the  home  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  (1 802-1804),  an^  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  country 
manor  houses  in  Harlem,  commanding  a  sweeping  view  of  both  the  Hudson  and 
Harlem  rivers. 

*For  a  detailed  account  of  these  ceremonies,  see  Historical  Guide  to  the  City  of  N.  Y.,  by 
Frank  Bergen  Kelley;  also  the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society. 
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Tomb  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at  123d  Street  and  Riverside  Drive. 

Tomb  of  "An  Amiable  Child,"  St.  Claire  Pollock,  buried  here  in  1797,  son 
of  George  Pollock,  an  eminent  New  York  merchant,  of  the  Pollock  family  of 
Belfast,  Ireland.  This  place  in  1797  -was  known  as  "Strawberry  Hill"  and 
was  owned  by  George  Pollock. 

Claremont.  The  original  residence  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Claremont  Restaurant  was  erected  shortly  after  the  Revolution  by  Michael 
Hogan,  from  County  Clare,  Ireland.  He  was  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant 
at  one  time  and  owned  much  of  the  land  in  this  neighborhood,  and  although 
historians  claim  it  was  "named  after  a  royal  residence  in  Surrey,  England," 
that  assertion  is  an  error,  for  it  is  known  that  Michael  Hogan  named  this  section 
"Claremont"  after  his  native  Irish  County.  A  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Michael  Hogan  may  be  seen  at  Grace  Church,  Tenth  Street  and  Broadwav. 

Trinity  Cemetery,  153d  to  155th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  Here  may  be  seen  the  tombs  of  several  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  York. 

Audubon  Home,  in  Audubon  Park  at  1 56th  Street. 

American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Museum  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
at  156th  Street  and  Broadway. 

Washington's  Headquarters  (sometimes  called  the  Jumel  Mansion),  160th 
to  i62d  Street  and  Edgecombe  Avenue,  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  erected  on  lands  once  owned  by  a  New  York  provision 
merchant  named  James  Carroll.  These  lands  were  originally  part  of  a  grant 
to  one  Jan  Kiersen,  whose  son,  Abraham  Kearson,  and  others  conveyed  them 
for  £1,000  to  James  Carroll  by  deed*  dated  January  29,  1763,  and  from  Carroll 
the  property  later  passed  to  Colonel  Roger  Morris.  Romance  and  history 
linger  around  this  famous  mansion,  which  still  remains  in  splendid  preservation 
as  a  reminder  of  Harlem's  brilliant  past.  Roger  Morris  erected  it  as  a  dowry 
for  his  future  wife,  Mary  Philippse,  said  to  have  been  "one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  charming  women  of  Colonial  times"  whom  the  Father  of  his 
Country  himself  wooed  in  vain.  Morris,  being  a  tory,  returned  to  England, 
and  after  the  Revolution  the  house  was  confiscated  and  was  subsequently 
bought  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  sold  it  to  Stephen  Jumel.  Later,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Madame  Jumel  with  her  second  husband,  Aaron  Burr.  Within  its 
walls  Washington  established  his  headquarters  in  1776,  while  nearly  the  whole 
of  Manhattan  Island  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  and  here,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  a  tablet  in  the  mansion,  Washington  again  came  in  1790 
with  his  Cabinet  on  his  return  visit  to  the  scenes  of  the  battles  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  Harlem  Heights.  In  this  celebrated  mansion  are  to  be  seen  some  rare 
specimens  of  Colonial  furniture,  a  collection  of  Revolutionary'  relics,  portraits 
of  famous  men  and  women  and  many  other  important  historical  exhibits. 

Macomb's  Dam  Bridge  and  Macomb's  Park,  named  for  Alexander  Macomb, 
a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  who  in  1791  was  President  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  Patrick.  Here  Macomb  built  the  first  "Macomb's 
Dam"  across  the  Harlem  River  in  1800,  and  his  father,  Robert  McComb,  is 
noted  in  New  York  history  as  having  "erected  the  first  dam  in  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek." 

High  Bridge,  built  in  1842  to  carry  the  first  Croton  Aqueduct  across  the 
Harlem.  The  chief  engineer  and  architect  of  this  great  bridge  and  water 
tower  was  a  learned  Jesuit  priest  and  scientist,  Reverend  Thomas  C.  Levins,  a 
native  of  Drogheda,  Ireland,  who  at  one  time  was  Rector  of  old  Saint 
Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Mott  Street.  His  plans  were  presented  to  and  accepted 
by  the  City  in  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Cadmus." 

Fort  Try  on  site,  of  the  Revolution,  where  a  monument  stands  to  the  memory 
of  Margaret  Corbin  and  the  brave  defenders  of  Fort  Washington.  This  monu- 
ment is  built  into  the  solid  rock  on  the  west  side  of  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
which  has  been  identified  as  the  exact  location  of  Fort  Tryon,  and  its  inscrip- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

♦Records  of  Conveyances  at  the  office  of  the  Register  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York , 
Liber  37.  P-  4- 
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1776 — Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission — 1909 
On  this  Hilltop  Stood 
Fort  Tryon 
The  Northern  Out-work  of 

Fort  Washington. 
Its  Gallant  Defence  Against 
The  Hessian  Troops 
by 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Regiment 
16  November,  1776 
was  shared  by 
Margaret  Corbin 
The  First  American  Woman  to  take  a  Soldier's  Part  in  the 
War  for  Liberty. 

Erected  under  the  Auspices  of 
The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
Through  the  Generosity  of 
C.  K.  G.  Billings. 

Fort  Washington.  The  site  of  this  famous  Revolutionary  fort  is  marked  by 
a  tablet  at  183d  Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue.  There  is  also  a  tablet 
commemorating  the  daring  exploit  of  Margaret  Corbin  in  Holyrood  Church  at 
179th  Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  still  pointed  out 
by  New  York  antiquarians  portions  of  the  remains  of  the  bastions  and  earth- 
works which  surrounded  the  fort.  The  "march  of  modern  progress"  has  not 
yet  reached  this  historic  section  of  the  Island,  and  from  iSist  to  196th  Street 
no  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  have  been  cut 
through  the  bluffs  or  the  adjoining  ravine;  numerous  century-old  trees  still 
stand,  and  for  the  most  part  the  place  has  remained  practically  in  the  same 
unaltered  condition  for  many  years.  Of  all  parts  of  Manhattan  Island  no  sec- 
tion can  better  repay  a  visit  to  lovers  of  American  history  than  this  romantic 
ground. 

Claremont,  126th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive. 

Programme  at  the  Claremont. 

Our  Field  Day:  "Its  Significance  to  the  Irish  Race  in  America."  By 
Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  President-General,  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

Address:  "  The  New  York  Irish"  By  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  Justice  of 
Appellate  Division,  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

Address:  "  The  Trace  of  Heroic  Footsteps.'1  By  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  New 
York  State  Historian. 

Historical  Paper:  "Some  Irish  'Firsts'  in  American  History."  By  Michael 
J.  O'Brien,  Historiographer,  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

Field  Day  Committee. 
Santiago  P.  Cahill,  Chairman 

John  Aspell,  M.D.,  New  York  John  G.  Coyle,  M.D.,  New  York 
Henry  G.  Bannon,  New  York  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins,  New  York- 
Alfred  M.  Barrett,  New  York  Edmond  J.  Curry,  New  York 
John  J.  Boyle,  New  York  Hon.  James  J.  Curley,  Boston,  Mass. 
Francis  X.  Butler,  New  York  Edward  H.  Daly,  New  York 
William  J.  Clarke,  New  York  Hon.  Franklin  M.  Danaher,  Albany, 
Col.  Louis  D.  Conley,  New  York  N.  Y. 

Patrick  J.  Conway,  New  York  D.  P.  Downing,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ANNUAL  FIEL 

Hon.  William  Temple  Emmet,  New 
York 

William  J.  Farrell,  New  York 

Hon.    William    T.    A.  Fitzgerald, 

Boston,  Mass. 
ames  Regan  FitzGerald,  New  York 
ay  Fitzpatrick,  New  York 
Col.  David  M.  Flynn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
George  J.  Gillespie,  New  York 
Patrick   J.    Haltigan,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hon.  Edmund  J.  Healy,  Far  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y. 

Victor  Herbert,  New  York 

James  J.  Higgins,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Hon.  John  J.  Hogan,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Michael  J.  Jordan,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  J.  Keenan,  Boston,  Mass. 

Percy  J.  King,  New  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Z.  Lee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

John  J.  Lenehan,  New  York 

Miss  Anna  Frances  Levins,  New  York 

Patrick  F.  Magrath,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Wrilliam  H.  Mahony,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Edward  J.  McGuire,  New  York 
Frank  D.  Monahan,  Boston,  Mass. 

Those  assembled  around  the 

as  follows: 

Adams,  Samuel 

Brennan,  John  J. 
Butler,  John  R. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Butler,  Francis  X. 
Barrett,  Alfred  M. 
Brady,  Miss 

Cohalan,  Hon.  Daniel  F. 
Cohalan,  Master  Conn  O'Leary 
Cahill,  Santiago  P. 
Cahill,  Mrs.  Santiago  P. 
Croker,  John  C. 
Croker,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Coyle,  Dr.  John  G.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  Joseph  I.  C. 
Conway,  Patrick  J. 
Curtis,  Miss 
Cahill,  Master  J.  Philip 
Clarke,  William  J.  and  guests. 

Dowling,  Hon.  Victor  J. 
Driscoll,  D.  F. 
Dunne,  James 
Dunford,  Miss 
Driscoll,  Michael  J. 

Farrell,  William  J. 
Farrell,  Miss  Helen 
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Michael  J.  Mulqueen,  New  York 
Jeremiah  B.  Murphy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
James  A.  McKenna,  Jr.,  New  York 
James  F.  McNaboe,  New  York 
John  T.  Nagle,  M.D.,  New  York 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Noonan,  New  York 
Capt.  Laurence  O'Brien,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Michael  J.  O'Brien,  New  York 
Thomas  S.  O'Brien,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hon.   Joseph    H.    O'Neil,  Boston, 
Mass. 

James  E.  L.  O'Ryan,  New  York 
Francis  J.  Quinlan,  M.D.,  New  York 
Clarence  J.  Ramsay,  New  York 
Hon.  John  Jerome  Rooney,  New  York 
Joseph  Rowan,  New  York 
Joseph  T.  Ryan,  New  York 
Hon.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  New 
York 

Denis  A.  Spellissy,  New  York 

Hon.  M.  F.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Lawrence, 

Mass. 

William  M.  Sweeney,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Alfred  J.  Talley,  New  York 
Hon.   David  I.   Walsh,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

tables  at  the  Claremont  were 


Farrell,  Mrs. 

FitzGerald,  Hon.  James  Regan 
FitzGerald,  Hon.  William  T.  A. 
Fitzgibbon,  John 
Fitzgibbon,  Mrs.  John 
Frawley,  Miss  Josephine  V. 

Griff  en,  Reverend  N. 

Halley,  Charles  V. 
Halley,  Mrs.  Charles  V. 
Halley,  Miss  Helen 
Healy,  Hon.  Edmund  J. 
Hurley,  Edmund 

Joyce,  Henry  L. 
Joyce,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Kennedy,  Roderick  J. 
Keogh,  Thomas  F. 
Kerr,  Hon.  John  F. 
Keller,  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
Kane,  Mr. 
Kerr,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lenehan,  John  J.  and  guests 
Levins,  Miss  Anna  Frances 
Levins,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Levins,  Miss  Julia  M. 
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Leonard,  Miss  Margaret 
Lee,  Hon.  Thomas  Zansular 


McGuire,  Hon.  Edward  J. 
McQuade,  Miss  Alice 


McGinley,  William  J. 
McGinley,  Mrs.  William  J. 


McKenna,  James  A. 
McNaboe,  James  F. 
McWalters,  John  P. 


Rooney,  Hon.  John  Jerome 
Rowley,  Robert 
Ryan,  Miss  Catherine 
Ryan,  Hon.  Michael  P. 
Ryan,  Miss  Isabel 
Ryan,  Miss  Jennie 
Ryan,  James 
Ryan,  Mrs.  James 
Ryan,  Miss  Irene 
Ryan,  Joseph  T. 


Manning,  Richard  S. 
Murphy,  Jeremiah  B. 


Smith,  Mrs.  James 
Spellissy,  Denis  A. 
Sullivan,  Dr.  James 
Styles,  Dr.  John 


Nagle,  Dr.  John  T.  and  guests 


O'Brien,  John  P. 
O'Brien,  Michael  J. 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
O'Brien,  Miss  Kathleen  M. 
O'Brien,  Capt.  Laurence 
O'Malley,  Miss  Agnes 
O'Reilly,  Reverend  Bernard 


Sullivan,  Hon.  M.  F.,  M.D. 


Walsh,  Roger 
Walsh,  A.  K. 


White,' John  B. 
Waters,  Mr. 


After  luncheon  President- General  J.  I.  C.  Clarke  addressed  the 
assemblage. 

The  Chairman  (President-General  Clarke) :  Fellow  Members 
of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  and  Honored  Guests:  It 
is  with  a  full  heart  that  I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  to  the 
Society  on  the  success  of  this  second  annual  field  day  of  the  So- 
ciety. Last  year  we  instituted  the  New  York  Field  Day  by  a 
visit  to  the  patriotic  monuments  in  the  lower  end  of  the  city, — 
such  of  them  as  are  connected  with  the  Irish  race.  To-day  we 
have  taken  geographically  the  other  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  I  am  sure,  to  you  all. 

We  have  covered  historic  ground,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
known  to  one  New  Yorker  in  a  hundred  how  much  historic 
ground  lies  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City. 

In  our  pilgrimage  of  to-day  we  had  one  great  advantage  over 
our  visit  of  last  year,  and  that  is,  that  many  of  the  sites  that  we 
examined  remain  in  practically  the  same  condition  they  were 
in  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  We  must,  nevertheless, 
look  back  to  that  glorious  time  in  history, — glorious  although  in 
the  struggle  as  it  developed  New  York's  end  of  it  was  mostly 
one  of  disaster;  but,  in  disaster,  there  is  room  for  the  heroic; 
it  is  in  disaster  that  the  hero  grows,  as  when  in  lower  New 
York  they  raised  a  gallows  to  execute  a  man  to  whom  his 
country  was  dearer  than  his  life. 
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"The  steps  of  the  heroes  who  bless  the  earth 

Are  led  not  in  flowery  ways; 
They  face  the  grime  and  their  glory  birth 

Falls  not  upon  festal  days; 
Their  meat  is  hunger,  and  shame  their  priest; 

They  look  not  on  death  as  loss; 
Yea  dearer  than  Christ  at  the  Pascal  Feast, 

Is  the  naked  Christ  on  the  cross." 

It  is  to  that,  to  that  picture  of  the  gibbeted  hero  that  we  look 
back  with  pride  and  joy,  when  we  think  of  the  name  of  Nathan 
Hale.  (Applause.) 

We  have  followed  the  course  of  Washington's  troops  in  their 
retreat  and  there  was  indicated  to  you  the  course  that  the  vic- 
torious Continentals  took  on  their  way  to  New  York  City  when 
it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  that  glorious  day  making 
up  in  that  one  little  march  of  triumph  for  all  the  sufferings  that 
had  been  endured  through  the  long  War  of  the  Revolution.  And 
since  that  time,  how  must  we  congratulate  ourselves,  not  merely 
from  the  inner  heart  of  principle,  but  on  the  ground  of  material 
gain  that  those  men  rose  and  lived  and  died  for  us.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  course  that  we  have  followed  to-day  up  the  historic,  the 
majestic  Hudson,  gazing  upon  its  wooded  heights,  curving  its 
magnificient  drives,  seeing  the  palaces  that  wealth  is  rearing 
upon  its  banks,  visiting  the  shrines  of  patriotism,  gradually 
being  tableted  by  patriotic  societies  of  the  city!  Think  of  all 
that  we  enjoyed!  Think,  too,  of  this  solemn  thing,  that  on  this 
ridge  of  hill  where  we  gather  that  we  are  within  bowshot  of  the 
tomb  of  the  great  hero  of  the  Civil  War,  he  who  led  the  hosts  of 
the  North  for  Union  and  for  Liberty,  and  whose  last  message  to 
the  American  people  was,  "Let  us  have  peace!"  And  no 
nobler,  no  more  beautiful  thought  can  come  than  that  of  a  uni- 
verse at  peace!  Unfortunately,  as  we  stand  here  gathered  about 
our  pleasant  business,  a  devastating  war  is  carrying  havoc  and 
ruin  to  half  a  score  of  the  greatest  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Heaven  be  thanked  our  country  is  outside  its  desolation.  And 
if  we  here  are  a  little  eddy  as  it  were  in  the  tremendous  current 
of  war  that  is  sweeping  around  us,  let  us  remember  that  we 
owe  much  of  the  peace  we  enjoy  to  the  hero  who  is  sleeping 
on  the  hilltop  here!  He  it  was  who  put  the  finishing  touch 
upon  the  work  that  Abraham  Lincoln  put  his  hand  to!  We  glory 
in  the  name  of  Grant!    He  is  not  forgotten  and  he  will  not  be. 
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"O,  Land  he  saved  to  freedom, 
What  sayest  thou  o'er  his  clay? 
He  sleeps  on  the  heights,  but  ever 

He  guards  us  night  and  day."  (Applause.) 

I  wish  simply  to  offer  those  few  general  thoughts,  because  it  is 
not  my  function  or  the  function  of  any  toastmaster  on  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  to  absorb  all  the  chances  of  oratory  within  reach. 
Our  time  is  short,  but  we  shall  hear  some  words  of  eloquence 
from  men  of  distinction,  men  of  our  own  Society,  and  I  need 
make  no  further  introduction  than  naming,  as  the  first  to  speak, 
the  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  VICTOR  J.  DOWLING. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  I  was  honored  by 
the  invitation  from  the  Committee  to  speak  at  this  luncheon 
this  afternoon,  I  accepted,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  pleasure  on  my 
part  on  account  of  the  opportunity  of  being  here,  but  as  a  duty 
also  to  attend,  because  I  owed  an  obligation  to  this  Society  for 
having  opened  my  eyes  to  what  I  think  many  outside  of  the  So- 
ciety have  no  idea  of,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  authentic  and  ade- 
quate presentation  in  any  history  so  far  written  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Irish  part  either  in  the  civilization,  the  upbuilding,  the 
saving,  or  the  discovery  of  the  country  at  its  different  periods. 

I  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  banquet  of  the  Society  in  Wash- 
ington some  years  ago  upon  the  topic  "The  Irish  Pioneers  of  New 
York  City,"  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  discharge  that 
function  without  unduly  imposing  a  labor  upon  myself,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  the  requisite  source  books  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  address,  even  for  a  banquet  of  a  Society  as  dis- 
tinguished as  this;  that  perhaps  a  few  weeks  might  be  given  to  the 
composition  of  it  and  I  could  dispose  thoroughly  of  it  possibly  in  a 
few  weeks  extra.  But  I  found  when  I  set  out  to  investigate 
and  to  collate  the  sources  of  the  written  history  of  the  Irish  in 
this  city  that  there  was  but  little  that  could  be  found  at  that  time 
which  gave  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  part  taken  by  our 
people  in  the  life  even  of  this  great  Irish  city.  Perhaps  that  is 
due  to  apathy  upon  the  part  of  our  people  and  perhaps,  as  well,  to 
what  has  been  a  consistently  studied  policy  in  preparing  most  of 
the  histories  written  in  this  country,  of  neglecting  and  omitting 
any  reference  to  distinctively  Irish  participation  in  its  develop- 
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ment,  and  making  it  appear  that — as,  for  instance,  in  the  histories 
of  the  City  of  New  York — our  progress  has  been  due  entirely 
either  to  the  Dutch  or  the  English  founders  and  developers  of 
the  city,  with  no  regard  to  the  Irish  part  in  its  history  at  all. 
I  regard  the  months  which  I  gave  to  the  preparation  of  what,  I 
now  realize,  was  a  very  inadequate  treatment  of  the  subject 
as  one  of  the  best  spent  periods  of  time  that  I  have  been  able  to 
devote  to  any  historic  topic,  because  it  made  me  realize  and 
appreciate  the  need  for  adequate  presentation  of  the  theme,  and 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  some  time  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
such  conditions  that  some  one  or  more  of  our  race  might  be 
able  to  do  this  work  adequately  and  under  the  proper  auspices. 

We  have,  for  example,  in  the  City  of  New  York  one  of  the  oldest 
societies  in  this  country,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
now  has  a  career  of  132  years,  and  still  there  is  no  written  history 
of  that  body.  There  have  been  sketches  published  of  various 
periods  of  its  history,  but  there  has  been  no  such  fitting  presenta- 
tion of  its  work  and  of  its  membership  as  has  been  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  similar  society  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
where  a  very  large  volume  contains  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
theme.  My  hope  is  that  the  work  which  this  Society  is  fostering 
and  bringing  to  pass  so  fully  and  so  speedily,  may  be  helped  along 
as  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  for  instance,  might  be  able  to 
do  it,  by  having  prepared  and  issued  a  history  of  its  132  years 
of  activity,  which  in  itself  will  be  a  large  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Irish  race  and  its  descendants  here  in  this  town. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  a  state  and  city  which  owe  so 
much  to  the  Irish  race  and  where  the  names  of  Irishmen  stand 
out  so  prominently,  with  unfailing  reference  in  contemporary 
annals  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Irish,  their  activities  should 
have  received  such  slight  attention  at  the  hands  of  historians. 
It  is  charged,  for  instance,  that  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  has  been  written  entirely  from  a  New  England 
viewpoint  and  with  the  idea  of  exaggerating  or,  perhaps, 
putting  undue  emphasis,  upon  the  part  that  the  New  England 
states  played  in  the  conflict,  and  that  whatever  attention  has 
been  left  after  that  theme  has  been  covered  has  been  given  to  the 
Southern  states,  with  the  result  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  furnished  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  of  patriotic 
appeal  during  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  has  heretofore 
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received  very  slight  attention  at  the  hands  of  general  historians, 
so  much  so,  that  there  has  been  published  within  the  past  year  a 
book  intended  to  meet  this  lack  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
called  "New  York's  Share  in  History,"  written,  I  believe,  by  Dr. 
Sherman  Williams. 

This  work  attempts  to  set  forth  the  real  facts  in  relation  to  the 
participation  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, to  show  that  it  was  at  least  as  worthy  of  comment  and 
approval  as  the  participation  of  some  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  that  the  battles  and  the  struggles  and  the  various  con- 
tests which  took  place  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  example, 
were  as  worthy  of  remembrance  by  a  grateful  posterity  as  many 
of  those  that  took  place  in  the  New  England  states.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  theme  and  its  suitable  elaboration,  I  know  that 
in  Dr.  Williams'  book  full  attention  is  given,  for  example,  to  the 
development  of  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  in  the  Colony 
of  New  York  and  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  here.  It  will  be  found 
that  among  their  membership  and  among  their  committees  were 
not  only  men  of  Irish  names  but  men  of  Irish  birth,  who  hitherto 
have  received  no  credit  whatever  for  their  patriotic  actions  on  be- 
half of  freedom.  While,  of  course,  it  may  be  that  in  time  the 
field  will  be  covered,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  members  of  this 
Society  have  given  their  time  and  their  labor  so  unsparingly  and 
so  successfully  to  this  work  of  developing  the  Irish  feature  in  our 
history,  and  I  know  no  man  who  has  labored  more  zealously, 
more  intelligently  or  with  more  discrimination  and  fairness  than 
Mr.  O'Brien,  who  sits  here  upon  my  right.  (Applause.) 

We  should  have  societies  of  this  kind,  local  societies,  through- 
out the  country;  we  should  have  societies  composed  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  who  would  make  it  a 
matter  of  pride  upon  the  part  of  the  young  men  as  they  mature 
to  try  to  preserve  local  history,  whether  from  the  mouths  of 
those  still  living  who  know  the  early  days,  or  from  local  records, 
which  no  general  society  can  ever  hope  to  cover  adequately  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  the  field  is 
there;  the  names  are  there;  the  records  have  not  been  destroyed. 
It  is  a  question  of  selection  and  preservation,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  Society,  for  many  years  to  come,  may  be  able  to 
give  the  impetus  to  the  coming  generation  to  help  do  this  great 
historic  work;  for  the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world  has  been 
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too  busy  caring  for  the  family,  providing  for  the  children,  and 
endeavoring  to  give  the  rising  generations  benefits  that  they  them- 
selves were  deprived  of,  to  make  them  either  willing  or  anxious 
to  spare  the  time  to  commemorate  their  own  accomplishments; 
and  it  is  rather  a  perilous  thing  for  a  race  that  has  been  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  to  rely  upon  its  persecutors  to  write  a  fair 
history  of  its  struggles  and  successes.  (Applause.) 

This  organization  has  done  a  great  deal  by  these  two  trips  which 
it  has  taken  to  show  its  active  interest  in  the  history  of  the  sites 
in  this  city  associated  with  our  race,  and  these  trips  bring  you 
back  to  the  happier  days  when  men  were  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  avow  their  connection  with  their  home  country, 
the  home  country  of  their  ancestors,  and  when  this  new  disease 
which  I  may  call  hyphenophobia  (laughter)  was  not  in  the  air. 
Speaking  for  myself,  and  speaking,  I  am  sure,  for  all  the  members 
of  the  Society,  America  is  the  first  consideration  of  every  member 
of  the  organization.  (Applause.)  There  is  no  divided  alle- 
giance here,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  Irish  society  to  pro- 
claim its  fealty  very  often  or  very  strongly,  for  Ireland  has  never 
furnished  a  traitor  to  this  country  (applause) ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  should  think  very  little  of  any  man,  whether  Irish  or 
English  or  German  or  Russian  or  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  blood, 
who  failed  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  affection  for  the 
land  of  his  birth  or  of  his  parent's  birth,  and  I  think  any  man  is  a 
better  American  for  being  grateful  and  loyal  in  memory  to  the 
country  from  which  his  ancestors  came.  (Applause.)  And  so 
in  the  early  days  of  this  country  there  was  no  failure  of  appeal  to 
those  of  foreign  blood  to  do  their  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
country,  and  the  historic  scenes  which  have  been  passed  over  in 
review  by  the  members  of  the  Society  to-day  bear  their  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  foreign  ancestry;  and,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  has  so 
well  called  attention  to  in  his  very  admirable  program  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  members,  this  very  building,  historic  Claremont, 
is  historic  because  it  belonged  to  an  Irishman  one  time.  So  it 
is  with  most  historic  spots  in  the  city.  There  are  very  few  places 
here  upon  which  names  have  remained  passing  through  genera- 
tions, and  some  through  centuries,  but  have  some  connection 
with  Irish  ancestry. 

I  do  not  propose  to  intrude  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  assemblage 
nor  the  rights  of  the  other  speakers  to  extend  my  remarks  beyond 
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saying  this:  That  the  City  of  New  York  probably  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  research  work  in  the  lines  of  discovering  and  mak- 
ing known  early  Irish  activity, — by  that  I  mean  before  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  now  273  years  since  we  find 
the  first  record  of  an  Irishman  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  he  is 
anonymous,  being  simply  mentioned  by  Father  Jogues,  who.  in 
his  journal  of  his  voyage,  after  he  had  been  rescued  from  the  In- 
dians by  the  Dutch,  mentioned  the  fact  that  an  Irishman  from 
Virginia  had  come  to  him  to  confession  in  the  Fort  at  New 
Amsterdam  273  years  ago.  The  next  Irishman  that  we  have 
here  in  New  York  is  mentioned  260  years  ago,  and  he  was  that 
man  who,  for  many  years,  remained  hidden  under  the  name  of 
Lodewickson,  but  who  really  was  Thomas  Lewis,  a  refugee 
from  Ireland  driven  out  by  the  Cromwellian  prosecution  to  Hol- 
land, who  came  from  Holland  to  this  country,  and  here  became 
the  captain  of  Stuyvesant's  war  ship,  his  pilot  and  man  of  affairs 
and,  before  his  death,  the  seventeenth  richest  man  in  the  City 
of  New  York  at  that  time. 

From  that  time  on  we  must  look  for  the  names.  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  opened  up  a  very  fertile  field  of  research  by  investigating  the 
names  of  grantors  and  grantees  in  the  deeds  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony,  a  very  fruitful  source  of  information.  One 
runs  across  these  things  in  unexpected  ways,  and  it  leads 
to  very  strange  results.  But  the  field  is  there,  and  if  a  man 
such  as  he  could  give  his  entire  time  to  such  work  as  this,  con- 
genial, and  for  which  he  is  so  well  equipped,  we  would  be  all 
very  proud  of  the  results  and  find  new  reason  for  pride  in  our 
race.  (Applause.) 

Just  think  of  a  race  which  gave  to  this  colony  the  first  real 
founder  of  representative  government  and  of  free  debate  and  of 
free  legislative  action,  in  the  history  of  America,  a  great  Irish- 
man, the  greatest  colonial  governor  England  ever  had,  Thomas 
Dongan!  (Applause.)  Think  of  a  race,  as  well,  which  gave  to 
this  State  of  New  York,  after  the  Revolution,  its  first  governor, 
George  Clinton;  which  gave  to  the  City  of  New  York  its  first 
mayor  after  the  Revolution,  Duane;  which  gave  the  originator 
of  the  idea  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Colles;  which  gave  the  man  who 
carried  it  through  to  conclusion,  DeWitt  Clinton;  which  gave 
to  us,  by  direct  Irish  descent,  men  like  Morse  and  Fulton  and 
a  hundred  other  men  who  have  done  more  for  civilization,  for 
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the  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  the  good  of  their  race,  than 
a  hundred  conquerors  or  ten  thousand  warriors!  (Applause.) 

It  is  hard  to  realize  just  how  much  Ireland  gave  to  this  coun- 
try, and  just  how  much  that  gift  cost  her.  Between  1821  and 
1900,  a  period  of  eighty  years,  over  three  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  came  here  from  Ireland,  as  many  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  in  1776.  Of  course,  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  to  this  country  has  grown  less.  She 
gave  so  generously  of  her  life  and  her  blood  and  her  substance  at 
the  outset  and  during  the  years  of  persecution  and  famine  and 
want,  that  she  had  been  left  without  the  capacity  of  giving  very 
much  more  to  this  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  figure 
out  what  the  result  would  have  been  to  Ireland  herself,  had  this 
great  contribution  been  withheld  and  devoted  to  her  own  welfare 
and  not  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  country.  The  Irish  contribu- 
tion, as  I  say,  is  diminishing,  but  its  indelible  mark  has  been  left 
upon  this  country.  Where,  years  back — I  think  in  1855 — one 
half  of  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  Irish,  to-day  only  one  eighth  of  the  foreign-born  population 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  Irish;  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
at  least  one  fifth  of  the  residents  of  this  great  city,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  influx  of  other  bloods,  are  Irish. 

I  congratulate  the  Society  upon  this  practical  way  of  demon- 
strating its  interest  in  historical  and  memorable  scenes.  I  con- 
gratulate it  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  truly  Irish  spirit  of  rev- 
erence, which  is  shown  in  this  affection  for  places  where  the  foot- 
steps of  their  ancestors  have  lingered.  There  can  be  no  more  up- 
lifting, there  can  be  no  more  civilizing  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  people  of  a  purely  commercial  generation  than  to  make 
them  realize,  through  the  appeal  of  a  few  disinterested,  un- 
selfish men, — and  women,  too, — that  people  lived  for  ideals  in 
older  days;  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  not  merely  a  few 
dollars  or  cents,  but  comforts,  ease,  and  life  itself,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  and  success  of  principles  in  which  they 
believed ;  and  as  long  as  this  Society  is  able  to  inspire  this  feeling 
upon  the  part  of  its  membership  and  to  make  that  feeling  mani- 
fest by  reproducing  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  the  lessons 
and  teaching  and  history  of  the  past,  just  so  long  will  it  make  itself 
worthy  of  its  great  traditions,  and  so  long  will  it  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  pride  to  its  members  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  community  at  large.  (Applause.) 
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The  Toastmaster  :  I  am  sure  that  the  company  would  have 
been  even  more  grateful  if  his  Honor  had  not  made  his  speech 
so  much  of  a  tabloid,  but  the  fashion  now  is  towards  the  tabloid 
in  medicine  and  why  not  in  oratory? 

And  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman 
of  Irish  name  and  of  official  status  in  this  great  state,  a  gentleman 
who  comes  down  at  great  trouble  to  join  us  and  be  with  us  to 
give  us  his  word  of  encouragement.  I  wish  to  name  and  to 
present  to  you  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  the  State  Histo- 
rian of  New  York.  (Applause.) 

SPEECH  OF  DR.  SULLIVAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  here  with  a 
great  deal  of  diffidence  to-day  because  of  the  poetic  imagination 
of  your  President.  He  is  a  poet  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  of  the 
licenses  which  poets  are  accustomed  to  take  unto  themselves — 
not  liberty,  but  license.  (Laughter.)  He  wrote  to  me  some 
time  ago  and  said  that  he  wished  to  have  me  address  you,  and  of 
course,  when  I  saw  the  name  "Irish"  on  it,  I  accepted  it  without 
any  further  question.  But  he  did  not  tell  me  anything  at  all 
about  the  subject  about  which  I  was  to  speak  to  you,  and  natu- 
rally, being  a  State  Historian,  I  felt  that  you  wanted  some  very 
learned  disquisition  and,  accordingly,  prepared  one,  which  is 
safely  stowed  away  in  my  pocket. 

Well,  now,  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  "Tracing  Historic 
Footsteps."  At  the  time  that  I  received  this  document  (re- 
ferring to  the  pamphlet  mentioning  his  subject),  I  was  going 
around  in  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  watching  the  beautiful 
sea  and  longing  to  play  golf  on  the  Shinnecock  Hills.  When  I 
received  this  forwarded  from  Albany,  I  found  myself  scheduled 
here  to  speak  to  you  on  the  most  delightful  and  poetic  subject  of 
tracing  historic  footsteps.  I  gave  over  the  running  of  the  car 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  between  times  I  began  to  think,  "Just 
exactly  what  are  those  historic  footsteps  that  I  am  going  to 
trace?"  In  the  document  itself  your  good  historiographer  had 
traced  the  footsteps  that  we  were  going  to  plant  our  feet  in  to-day, 
and  I  was  somewhat  puzzled,  so  I  thought  I  would  put  down 
something  in  the  line  of  thoughts,  not  in  the  form  of  historic 
footsteps,  and  hope  that  our  poetic  President,  sometime  in  the 
future,  would  not  burden  historians  with  such  a  duty.  (Laugh- 
ter.)   He  says  "historic"  or  "heroic" — I  think  it  is  "heroic 
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footsteps" — isn't  it  Mr.  President?  and  in  tracing  the  heroes  of 
New  York  City,  we  must  not  forget,  of  course,  that  Irishmen  were 
heroes  not  only  in  New  York  but  they  were  heroes  in  every  place 
in  this  country,  even  in  New  England,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who 
sits  opposite  (Hon.  W.  A.  Fitzgerald  of  Boston)  would  look  with 
a  great  deal  of  chagrin  if  I  simply  devoted  my  attention  to  tracing 
the  part  of  those  of  our  historic  ancestors  of  Irish  race  in  New 
York.  Personally,  I  came  by  way  of  South  Carolina — I  didn't 
come  from  there,  I  got  my  progenitor  from  there — with  the  name 
of  Florence  Sullivan  and  I  think  many  will  recognize  "Florence" 
as  a  good  Irish  name.  He  settled  on  an  island  outside  of  Charles- 
ton, which  is  now  known  as  "Sullivan's  Island."  He  appears  in 
the  records — he  seems  to  have  been  a  ship's  captain — I  am  trying 
to  trace  footsteps  now — and  as  such  was  deputized  by  South 
Carolina  to  survey  the  line.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  he  wasn't 
a  skilled  engineer,  and  there  were  a  great  many  conflicting  bound- 
aries, and  the  populace  of  that  community  appealed  to  England 
because  of  the  conflicting  boundaries,  and  they  also  appealed  to 
the  original  Florence  himself.  The  original  Florence  happened, 
by  the  way,  to  have  retired  to  a  farm  and  had  brought  over  two 
brothers  named  Daniel  and  Owen.  When  they  went  to  the 
original  Florence  and  laid  their  case  before  him,  I  don't  know 
what  the  original  Florence  said,  but  the  chronicler  wrote  back  to 
England  and  said  that  he  used  "most  unseemly  language." 
(Laughter.)    So,  I  have  an  idea  (more  laughter). 

Thereafter  he  went  over  to  Sullivan's  Island  and  he  took  all 
the  cannon  and  ammunition  with  him  and  there  he  stayed  and 
wouldn't  let  anybody  else  come  on  the  island.  But  theSulli- 
vans  managed  to  survive  down  in  South  Carolina  and  at  least 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  to  New  York  in  due  course  of 
history. 

Your  President  says  my  subject  is  to  deal  with  "heroic  foot- 
steps." I  don't  know  about  a  hero.  A  hero  is  never  a  hero  in 
his  own  time.  Sometimes  I  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
making  a  hero,  and  I  have  thought  of  a  recipe  in  the  language  of 
the  ladies:  Take  two  or  three  yards  of  tinsel,  a  blue  or  red  or 
purple  coat,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  mix  with  a  little  red  band, 
set  the  proper  setting,  "midnight,  surprise,  attack,  the  war 
whoop  of  an  Indian,  or  the  early  morning,"  and  you  immediately 
get  a  hero. 
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There  are  other  kinds  of  heroes  and  there  are  some  kinds  of 
heroines.  As  we  looked  at  that  upper  story  of  the  Jumel  Man- 
sion there,  to-day,  I  thought  of  a  kind  of  heroine  that  we  don't 
find  nowadays.  I  don't  believe  that  we  Irish  have  sufficiently 
recognized  the  women  of  the  Irish  race.  Sometimes  our  English 
friends  do  who  intermarry  with  the  Irish  and  thereby  im- 
mediately— I  mean  English  male  friends  who  marry  Irish  girls — 
become  fully  Irish,  because  they  can  never  resist  the  attraction  of 
those  women,  and  by  some  marvelous  means  they  do  make  these 
people  over  into  Irishmen.  You  may  remember  Cullen  Bryant 
who  says,  in  speaking  of  the  characteristic  of  the  American,  "the 
Celt  is  in  his  brain  and  in  his  nerve."  The  Celt  is  not  only  in 
the  Irishman  but  is  also  mixed  so  thoroughly  through  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  that  the  highly  nervous  sensitive  American 
to-day  who  accomplishes  things  on  his  nerve  is  due  largely  to  a 
mixture  of  the  Celtic  blood  which  has  spread  through  this  coun- 
try. 

Now,  in  the  little  survey  of  the  historic  footsteps — in  looking 
over  this  pamphlet  I  was  interested,  of  course,  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  although  the  architect  of 
that  was  a  Yankee,  the  man  who  really  superintended  and 
finally  put  on  the  finishing  was  a  man  of  Irish  descent,  I  believe — 
though  it  may  have  come  through  Wales — by  the  name  of  Young. 

And  General  Sherman's  statue!  You  may  remember  the 
story  of  when  Sherman  went  to  Ireland.  He  went  into  a  small 
village  and  they  played  "Marching  through  Georgia,"  and 
Sherman  said,  "Now,  they  do  know  who  is  coming."  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  tune  which  was  simply  adapted  from  one 
commonly  played  in  Ireland.  I  thought  that  at  least  the  pam- 
phlet would  mention  that  Poe's  great-grandfather  was  an  Irish- 
man who  came  over  and  settled  in  this  country-,  and  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  because  I  think  that  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  the  Irish  have  poetic  imagination  unrivaled  by  any. 

Just  a  week  ago  to-day  I  took  a  stroll  east  from  Albany.  I 
went  due  east,  just  as  those  people  had  come  due  west,  and  as  I 
climbed  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Albany,  I  kept  going  on  and  on  and 
up  and  up  until  I  reached  the  very  summit  of  the  hills  which  lie 
just  east  of  the  Hudson  river  there,  and  then  it  must  have  been 
one  of  those  Irish  subtle  influences  or  fairy  influences  which  di- 
rected me.    Quite  unconsciously  I  made  my  way  to  a  cemetery 
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that  lies  there  on  the  topmost  hill — the  top  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  that  place  is  concerned — and  I  know  it  was  a  subtle  influence, 
because,  as  soon  as  I  entered  that  gate,  the  first  name  I  saw  was 
that  of  Noonan  of  County  Meath,  and  the  second  was  from  the 
County  Longford,  and  so  I  might  enumerate  other  names.  It 
was  an  Irish  cemetery  of  the  settlers  who  had  come  over  to  this 
country  not  only  very  long  ago  but  also  recently. 

It  wasn't  so  very  bad,  as  our  good  judge  tells  us,  that  we 
came  over  from  oppression.  We  came  over  here,  of  course, 
partly  moved  by  oppression,  partly,  and  largely  moved  by  pov- 
erty. Poverty  is  the  thing  that  moves  people  out  of  a 
country  more  than  any  other  factor  in  the  world.  You  and  I 
don't  go  to  Alaska  at  the  present  time.  Why?  Because  we  are 
comfortable  and  satisfied  in  New  York.  You  can  find  rare 
cases  of  men  of  means  who  came  here,  but  the  large  mass  of 
people  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  times,  as  well  as 
in  later  times,  came  because  they  didn't  have  very  much  of 
God's  goods  to  keep  them  on  the  other  side,  and  they  came  here 
and  they  settled  down  because  of  poverty  and  there  is  no  use  for 
us  to  try  to  smooth  that  over  and  make  them  out  as  descendants 
of  royal  families  of  England  or  France  or  of  anywhere  else.  We 
have  to  acknowledge  the  truth.  Now,  with  a  judge  on  the  left 
of  me  and  two  on  the  right  of  me,  I  am,  of  course,  compelled  to 
tell  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  if  that 
is  the  way  you  put  it.  (Laughter.) 

I  was  telling  an  amusing  incident  that  happened  some  years 
ago.  My  good  friend  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  in  Boston  they  are  always  looking  around  to  find  out 
where  their  ancestors  came  from  (laughter), — and  there  are  a 
great  many  names  up  in  that  neighborhood  that  everybody  feels 
very  proud  about,  and  they  would  make  it  out  for  you  that  their 
ancestors  in  Boston  were  always  chosen  from  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy in  England.  You  will  get  the  Cabots  and  Saltonstalls  and 
the  various  others  up  there  who  claim  very  great  honors  on  the 
other  side.  But  unfortunately  for  their  peace  of  mind,  there 
was  a  certain  gentleman  who  went  over  to  England  some  time 
ago  and  was  going  about  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  which 
is  the  debtors'  prison,  and  as  he  went  about  in  the  Old  Bailey 
and  read  those  records,  he  found  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  names  of  these  honored  families  in  Boston  and  the  names  in 
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the  Old  Bailey.  (Laughter.)  And  then  he  had  the  rashness  to 
tell  these  good  souls  that  "if  you  wash  to  find  a  fruitful  source  for 
genealogy  out  in  Massachusetts,  consult  the  record  of  the  Old 
Bailey."  (Laughter.)  Now,  you  can  imagine,  of  course,  the 
wrath  and  indignation  with  which  the  suggestion  was  received. 
And  yet  it  was  no  injury  to  their  race;  it  was  no  disgrace;  it  is  no 
disgrace  nowadays  that  a  man  does  come  down  in  the  world, 
that  his  fortunes  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  many  people  were  in  the 
England  of  that  time,  with  her  ten  millions  of  population — she 
was  just  as  overcrowded  by  it  as  with  forty-five  millions  at  the 
present  time.  They  had  no  means  of  machinery,  no  industrial 
revolution  to  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  people  to 
live  on  that  island,  and  therefore  England  was  at  the  low  ebb 
of  her  fortunes — her  people  came  over  here.  They  were  poor, 
desperately  poor;  they  came  over  here  because  they  were  poor, 
and  were  coming  to  the  land  of  opportunity;  and  we  or  our  an- 
cestors came  to  the  land  of  opportunity  for  the  same  reason. 

I  thank  God  they  did,  because  no  island  on  the  other  side  was 
ever  large  enough  to  hold  the  output  of  the  Irish  race.  It  had 
to  pour  its  children  into  this  country  where  they  showed  their 
genius,  where  they  were  untrammeled  by  any  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  freed  from  feudalism,  and  showed  what  they 
could  do  when  given  a  fair  show  and  fair  play.  That  is  the  fact 
that  all  of  us  must  keep  in  mind ,  that  we  are  here  in  the  land  of 
opportunity,  and  that  this  land  of  opportunity  has  made  the 
Irish  race  here  what  it  is. 

I  have  just  met  a  gentleman  here  and  I  know  that  his  name 
is  Murphy.  A  short  time  ago  I  came  across  a  document  which 
was  one  of  inquiry  about  one  Murphy  who  was  a  citizen  fo 
Virginia,  and  was  always  willing  to  fight;  wherever  there  was 
any  fighting  going  on,  Mr.  Murphy  was  to  be  found  there. 
There  was  some  fighting  going  on  in  Pennsylvania  and  he  was 
found  on  the  frontier,  and  when  the  fighting  grew  rather  slack 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  went  up  to  New  York  where  he  was 
engaged  in  most  vigorous  fighting.  It  reminds  us  of  that  Irish- 
man who  asked  the  leader  of  a  gang  fighting  another  gang  how 
the  fight  was  making  out.  The  leader  said,  "In  just  a  few  min- 
utes we  shall  have  them  licked."  Then  the  Irishman  said,  "I 
think  I  shall  go  to  the  other  side."  (Laughter.)  He  was  not 
like  that  Irishman  I  heard  about  in  Dublin  in  1914.    It  was  in  a 
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court  room — this  was  in  the  Dublin  Times  and  I  vouch  for  its 
authenticity — where  a  case  of  assault  and  battery  was  on,  and 
the  judge  was  interrogating  a  witness,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
recalcitrant.  The  judge  said  to  the  man:  "And  where  were 
you  when  this  poor  plaintiff  was  being  so  badly  beaten  up?"  "I 
was  in  the  house,  your  Honor."  "And  why  didn't  you  go  out 
and  give  him  a  helping  hand?"  "My  wife,  she  wouldn't  let  me, 
your  Honor."  And  then  the  judge  expressed  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  any  Irishman's  wife  could  keep  him  from  going  out 
and  helping  a  man  under  those  conditions.  The  witness  medi- 
tated for  about  five  minutes,  and  he  said,  "To  tell  the  truth,  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  be  a  coward  for  five  minutes  than  a  dead 
man  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

But  that  was  not  the  way  with  the  Irish  in  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  examine  the  names.  If  you  will  take  the  names  of  the 
troops  that  were  first  drafted  into  the  armies  of  this  country,  if 
you  will  take  the  names  of  those  who  fought  on  the  part  of  the 
militia,  and  if  you  will  take  the  reports,  you  will  find  the  Irish 
names  scattered  throughout  in  a  wondrous  profusion,  showing 
that  Irish  had  come  over  here  in  very  large  numbers.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  an  Irishman,  did  the  most  important  things  in  the 
history  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  of  pre-Revolutionary  times 
and  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  brought  over  any 
number  of  Irishmen  to  work  on  his  lands  that  he  had  received 
from  the  government.  They  were  scattered  throughout  New 
York  Colony.  You  will  find  the  names  there.  They  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  throughout  New 
York  State,  and  are  here  at  the  present  time.  Go  up  to  Cherry 
Valley,  and  what  is  the  first  thing  that  confronts  you?  It  is 
the  Irish  names  in  the  brigades  that  were  there  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  And  so  we  might  multiply  facts.  They  are  heroic 
figures. 

And  there  are  heroine  figures,  too.  There  is  no  greater  heroine 
than  the  woman  who  leaves  a  home  on  the  other  side  and  shares 
the  hardships  of  her  husband  here  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
There  is  nothing  which  is  more  heroic  than  that.  There  is;not' 
one  part  of  our  history  which  has  been  so  neglected  as  the  domes- 
tic side.  Those  women  there,  they  were  cooks,  they  were 
weavers,  they  were  every  kind  of  artisan  under  the  sun,  they 
lived  in  houses  in  which  their  whole  world,  the  children^  and 
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men,  all  depended  upon  their  energies.  Where  they  ever  got 
the  time  to  do  it,  God  only  knows;  I  don't  know  how  they 
ever  could.  There  was  a  blue  coverlet  in  Washington's  bedroom 
that  was  made  by  one  of  those  women.  Homespun  clothes 
were  made  by  the  women.  They  put  up  applebutter,  pear** 
butter;  every  kind  of  domestic  food  that  could  be  put  up  for 
human  consumption.  Do  we  ever  find  such  women  to-day?  I 
don't  know  whether  we  get  those  heroines  to-day,  but  they 
were  certainly  heroines  in  those  days.  The  hardships  through 
which  they  went  were  incomparably  superior  to  the  hardships 
through  which  the  men  went. 

Well,  now,  I  am  going  to  close.  I  have  already  occupied  more 
time  than  Mr.  Clarke  would  ever  have  assigned  me.  (Laughter.) 
I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  closing.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  done  the 
work  for  this  state  so  well  and  he  has  put  his  finger  on  so  many 
sources  of  Irish  history  in  this  state,  that  I  am  in  hopes  that  this 
Society  may  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  offering  en- 
couragement through  the  schools,  if  you  will,  in  the  form  of  some 
prize,  for  a  subject  devoted  to  the  share  that  the  Irish  have  had 
in  history,  which  appeals  to  us  members  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society,  who  should  see  to  it  that  the  story  is  told  of 
the  part  which  the  Celtic  race  had  in  the  development  of  this 
state,  this  city,  and  our  country.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  I  thank  the  learned  historian  on  behalf 
of  our  Society  for  his  really  stimulating  speech. 

It  may  be  just  apposite  to  say  a  little  about  our  Society  at  the 
present  time,  and  to  report  to  you  that  in  all  this  year  of  trouble 
and  anxiety  and  myriad  applications  of  intense  industry,  this 
Society  is  holding  its  own;  it  is  making  a  little  headway,  not 
quite  the  headway  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  make,  but  for 
every  member  who  dies  or  resigns,  we  have  two  or  three  to  take 
his  place.  We  have  observed  through  the  west  a  waking  up 
in  regard  to  this  Society.  Our  Secretary  received,  not  long 
since,  in  one  mail,  the  applications  of  thirty  members  from  the 
Chapter  of  Illinois.  The  Chapter  of  Wisconsin  is  doing  remark- 
ably well  also.  The  Chapter  of  California  is  doing  wonders,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chapter  of  New  York  will  get  together 
now,  will  organize  more  strongly,  will  leave  to  the  Directors  of  the 
central  Society  more  time  and  effort  for  work  through  this  whole 
country,  and  will  take  off  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  work  in 
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the  City  and  State  of  New  York.  We  must  say  that  New  York 
has  done  extremely  well.  Out  of  a  total  membership  of  1,200 
in  the  United  States,  one  half  of  the  Society  is  within  the  limits 
between  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts;  and  we  hope  to  see 
a  renewed  interest  taken  in  all  those  states,  in  the  precise  history 
of  their  own  commonwealths,  the  Irish  share  in  the  building  up  of 
those  commonwealths. 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  pay  a  solid  tribute  to  the 
work  of  our  historiographer,  Air.  Michael  J.  O'Brien.  (Applause.) 
No  one  has  watched  his  work  with  more  interest  than  I  have, 
and  I  have  seen  what  we  owe  to  his  industry  and  to  his  keenness 
and  breadth  of  vision.  It  is  astonishing,  and  the  appeal  that  I 
want  to  make  to  the  Society  is  this:  that  we  shall  find  in  its 
ranks  men  who  will  aim  to  be  as  good  historiographers  as  Mr. 
O'Brien;  men  who  will  learn  at  his  feet  the  principles  of  the  work 
and  will  apply  it.  I  look  for  the  young  men.  What  could  be 
finer  for  a  young  man  of  Irish  race  than  to  occupy  some  corner 
of  his  leisure  with  inquiry  into  the  past  of  his  race  in  this  state 
and  country,  inquiry  that  will  build  for  the  self-respect  of 
future  generations?  And  I,  therefore,  have  the  greatest  pleasure, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Michael  J. 
O'Brien.  (Applause.) 

SPEECH  OF  MICHAEL  J.  O'BRIEN,  ESQ., 
HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  I  am  capable  of 
doing  anything  good  in  this  world,  one  thing  I  am  very  much  of 
a  novice  at  is  in  addressing  a  public  audience,  and  so.  knowing 
of  the  oratorical  reputations  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  pre- 
cede me,  I  had  prepared  what  I  considered  a  very  neat  little 
speech  for  this  occasion,  but  the  encomiums  that  have  been 
poured  on  my  head  this  afternoon  (laughter)  have  driven  the 
thoughts  altogether  out  of  my  mind,  so  you  lose  "the  neat  little 
speech."  (Laughter.) 

However,  most  of  you  here,  of  course,  are  aware  that  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  making  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
records  concerning  the  early  Irish  in  America,  and  in  pursuit 
of  that  work,  I  have  gone  far  afield,  and  have  dug  deep  under  the 
surface.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  study,  and  the  more  one  goes 
into  it  the  more  you  find,  and  the  more  you  find  the  further  you 
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want  to  go  into  it.  There  is  every  reason  in  the  world,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  why  Americans  of  Irish  blood  should  take  an  interest 
in  this  subject.  We  are  a  proud  race.  We  have  a  proud  history. 
Our  history  was  not  made  in  Ireland  alone;  it  has  been  made  in 
many  other  countries,  especially  in  America;  for  ever  since  that 
period  so  long  ago  when  the  invader  came  to  the  island  home  of 
our  fathers  and  drove  so  many  of  our  people  wanderers  all  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  Irish,  the  Irish  pioneers,  have  been 
contributing  to  the  making  of  history  in  America,  whether  it  was 
in  redeeming  her  waste  places,  blazing  her  trails,  tilling  her  fields, 
making  her  highways,  bridging  her  streams,  levelling  her  forests, 
building  up  her  institutions,  educating  her  youth,  establishing 
settlements  and  towns  and  cities  in  places  where  once  no  sounds 
were  heard  save  those  of  nature  and  her  wildest  offspring;  yes, 
fighting  her  battles,  and  in  many  places  changing  the  face  of  the 
country  from  a  howling  wilderness  into  a  garden  that  blossomed 
like  the  rose,  and  helping  to  make  this  noble  country  of  ours  a 
place  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man ! 

In  delving  through  the  records  for  my  data  which  have  been 
published  by  the  Society  so  extensively,  I  have  been  compelled 
unfortunately  to  disregard  many  of  those  desultory  and  super- 
ficial attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  for,  with  very 
few  striking  exceptions,  the  authors  accepted  the  statements  made 
by  historians  and  did  not  themselves  consult  the  records.  I 
have  gone  into  the  secretaries  of  states'  offices,  the  offices  of  the 
surrogates,  the  county  clerks,  the  registers  of  wills  and  deeds;  I 
have  gone  into  old  Protestant  and  Dutch  churches  of  Colonial 
days,  where  I  copied  the  baptismal  and  marriage,  the  death  and 
burial  records, — for  it  is  only  there  can  we  find  the  records  of  the 
early  Irish  in  America.  I  have  gone  into  the  historical  societies, 
being  a  member  of  several  of  them,  and  have  tramped  over  the 
country  in  my  leisure  hours  during  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  on  my  vacations.  Many  a  time  I  have  climbed  over  the 
ivy-covered  walls  of  an  old  colonial  cemetery,  perhaps  out  on  the 
old  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  or  down  in  Georgia,  or 
up  in  Maine  or  Vermont,  and,  after  tearing  away  the  weeds  and 
the  grasses  that  grow  in  profusion  about  the  old  tombstones,  and, 
perhaps,  taking  a  piece  of  broken  glass  or  a  pen-knife,  have 
scraped  away  the  centuried  accumulations  of  moss,  and  having 
traced  out  laboriously  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  I,  at  last, 
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established  who  it  was,  what  son  or  daughter  of  old  Erin  was 
buried  under  that  stone. 

It  is  in  such  ways  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  some  of 
those  records  which  you,  I  suppose,  have  been  reading,  and  in 
these  peregrinations  of  mine,  I  have  had  some  peculiar  expe- 
riences. One  very  striking  thing  is  the  frequency  with  which  I 
find  Irishmen  who  were  the  first, — let  us  say  the  first  lawyer  in 
this  or  that  particular  locality,  or  the  first  physician,  or  the  first 
man  to  build  a  bridge,  or  the  first  man  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
a  tract  of  land, — the  most  remarkable  thing  that  has  struck  me 
in  many  of  these  places  is  the  frequency  with  which  I  meet  Irish 
names  occupying  a  place  of  priority  in  some  particular  town  or 
county  in  the  colonial  days.  And  so,  therefore,  I  made  it  a 
special  study  to  gather  together  all  these  peculiar  features  for  the 
purpose  of  publication,  and  I  have  selected  a  few  of  these  in- 
stances to  tell  you  about  this  afternoon.  I  shall  not  weary  you 
in  telling  about  them  all.  I  have  selected  only  a  small  percentage 
of  these  items,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my  word  for  every- 
thing I  say,  for  the  reason  that  I  cannot  stop  to  relate  the  dry 
statistics  and  refer  to  my  authorities.  However,  those  who  are 
more  interested  in  the  subject  can  see  all  of  my  authorities  in  the 
next  publication  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society, 
and  the  authorities  will  be  referred  to  in  such  a  way  that  no  person 
can  ever  come  forward  and  point  his  finger  to  any  item  and  say, 
"O'Brien  has  exaggerated";  or  say  of  this  item,  "That  didn't 
happen";  or  say  to  that,  "That  is  not  so";  for  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  is  establishing  a  reputation  for  itself,  that 
it  verifies  everything  it  intends  to  say. 

It  is  strange  in  what  connections  I  have  discovered  these 
"Irish  firsts."  I  was  down  in  Chatham  County,  Georgia,  one 
time  some  years  ago,  and  I  found  that  Cornelius  McCarthy  had 
built  the  first  lighthouse  on  the  Atlantic  coast  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  River  in  the  year  1759.  I  also  found  that  this 
same  Cornelius  McCarthy  built  the  first  county  jail,  and  lo  and 
behold!  I  read  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  that  the  first  man 
who  was  imprisoned  in  the  jail  was  Cornelius  McCarthy  himself! 
Of  course  I  was  pretty  much  chagrined,  and  I  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  Well,  I  wanted  to  use  the  item,  and  yet  I  didn't  care 
about  telling  a  story  about  this  Cornelius  McCarthy  being  the 
first  jailbird,  but  I  was  puzzled,  for  the  South  Carolina  Gazette 
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didn't  say  anything  about  what  the  charge  brought  against 
Cornelius  McCarthy  was.  This  was  early  in  1775.  I  went 
back  to  the  colonial  records  of  Georgia  and  I  found  there  that  the 
indictment  was  brought  against  Cornelius  McCarthy  by  the 
royal  governor  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  charge  against  him  was 
"sedition"  in  that  he  and  others  had  tried  to  induce  citizens  of 
Savannah  to  join  in  a  revolutionary  regiment  which  was  forming 
across  the  river  in  South  Carolina.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

And  so  I  have  a  few  of  these  incidents  which  I  shall  relate  to 
you.  I  shall  begin  with  the  women,  because  the  women  should 
always  be  in  first  place,  and  they  have  ever  held  first  place  in 
Irish  hearts.  (Applause.) 

The  first  woman  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  America 
was  Margaret  Haughery,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gaffney,  and 
who  was  born  in  Ireland.  Margaret  Haughery  is  known  in 
history  as  " Margaret  of  New  Orleans."  She  was  a  philan- 
thropist and  devoted  all  her  means  to  relieving  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  In  New  Orleans  she  built  a  church,  a  school,  a  hospital 
and  an  almshouse,  and  when  she  died  the  city  went  into  mourning, 
and  in  respect  of  her  memory  they  built  a  monument  to  her 
which  stands  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  the  city.  The  first 
woman  to  fight  for  American  liberty  and  the  first  of  her  sex  to 
receive  a  pension  from  the  United  States  government  for  services 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was  an  Irishwoman,  Margaret 
Corbin.  The  first  female  schoolteacher  on  record  in  New 
England  was  Mary  Healy,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  town  records 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  the  year  1680,  as  "the  good  Mistress 
Healy."  She  was  the  wife  of  "  Willyam  Heally,  Ierishman,"  who 
was  a  resident  of  that  now  famous  university  town  as  early  as 
1664. 

Some  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  first  habitation  of  a 
white  man  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York  was  the  grave  of 
an  Irishman!  When  Hendrick  Hudson  came  up  this  harbor  in 
the  year  1609  he  sent  a  body  of  his  sailors  ashore  at  what  is  now 
called  Sandy  Hook.  Here  they  had  a  bow  and  arrow  fight  with 
the  aborigines,  in  which  one  man  was  killed,  and  while  several 
historians  say  that  he  was  "an  Englishman,"  Edmund  Bailey 
O'Callaghan,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Dutch  manuscripts 
of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  states  that  he  was  "an  Irish  sailor 
named  John  Colman."    Certain  it  is  that  Colman  is  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  Gaelic  names  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  expedition 
ever  undertaken  by  Englishmen  to  this  Continent,  in  1567,  Irish 
names  are  found  among  the  members  of  the  party,  and  in  the 
first  voyage  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  twenty  years  later, 
Irishmen  are  referred  to  by  Hakluyt,  the  chronicler  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  first  recorded  colony  to  establish  itself  at  New- 
port News,  Va.,  only  one  year  after  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower, 
came  from  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1621,  and  a  few  years  later 
"Daniel  Gookin  of  Carrigoline,  County  Cork,"  is  recorded  as 
transporting  to  Virginia  "great  multitudes  of  people  and  cattle 
from  England  and  Ireland." 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Maine  was  made  by  families  named  Kelly  and  Haley,  fishermen 
from  Galway,  in  the  year  1653.  They  located  on  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  where  Roger  Kelly  was  known  as  "King  of  the  Isles" 
and  Andrew  Haley  was  called  "King  of  the  Shoals"!  The  first 
attempt  of  white  men  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  Merrimac 
River  in  Massachusetts  was  "a  mixed  Irish  and  Scotch  company" 
from  Carrickfergus  in  the  year  1636.  And  that  they  were  im- 
portant men  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  they  brought  with 
them  "a  considerable  quantity  of  merchandise  and  equipment." 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  where  President  Wilson  was  born,  was  made  by 
John  Lewis  from  Donegal,  who  came  there  in  1735;  the  first 
church  in  the  Valley  of  which  history  gives  us  any  account  was 
erected  by  an  Irish  colony,  its  first  pastor  was  Reverend  John 
Craig  from  Dungiven,  Ireland,  and  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the 
Valley  was  John  Wilson  from  Armagh.  The  first  war  which 
American  colonists  fought  with  the  Indians  was  that  known  as 
"King  Philip's  War"  in  1675,  and  the  first  and  only  European 
country  which  sent  supplies  to  the  famished  colonists  was  Ire- 
land! Complete  evidence  of  this,  what  is  known  in  history  as 
"The  Irish  Donation,"  may  be  found  in  the  colonial  records  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  first  sea  battle  on  record  in  which  an  American  ship  took 
part  was  a  fight  off  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  year  1645  between 
a  vessel  owned  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  "an  Irish  Man  of  War." 
The  first  ship  of  the  Revolutionary  Navy  built l>y  private  capital 
and  given  to  the  government  was  fitted  out  and  owned  by  Na- 
thaniel Tracy  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1775,  who  was  a  son  of 
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Patrick  Tracy  from  County  Wexford.  The  first  naval  battle  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  fought  and  won  by  the  six  sons  of 
Morris  O'Brien  from  Dublin,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1775;  the 
last  naval  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  and  won  by  John 
Barry  from  Wexford  and  the  first  naval  battle  in  inland  waters 
during  the  War  of  1812  was  fought  and  won  by  Commodore 
Thomas  Macdonough,  son  of  Patrick  MacDonough  of  "some- 
where in  Ireland."  The  first  American  privateer  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  the  Game  Cock,  fitted  out  by  Nathaniel  Tracy  at  New- 
buryport  in  August,  1775,  less  than  four  months  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  The  first  American  ship  to  make  a  voyage  to  Japan 
was  the  Franklin,  1790,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Devereux, 
a  native  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Captain  John 
Murphy,  also  from  Wexford,  one  of  the  best  known  commanders 
of  privateers  in  the  Revolution  and  who  was  the  first  man  to  take 
the  American  flag  through  the  Mediterranean.  The  first 
American  ship  to  enter  a  Chilean  port  was  the  Jefferson,  1792, 
commanded  by  Captain  Bernard  Magee,  a  member  of  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society  of  Boston. 

The  first  European  to  visit  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  was  an  Irishman  named  Darby  Field,  1634,  which 
fact  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  famous  Governor,  John 
Winthrop.  The  first  white  man  known  to  have  penetrated  the 
wilderness  of  Kentucky  was  an  Indian  trader  named  Doherty, 
1690,  and  the  first  to  explore  that  territory  and  to  make  known  to 
Daniel  Boone  the  story  of  "this  wonderful  country"  was  James 
McBride,  1747.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Georgia  by  Ogle- 
thorpe, 1735,  Irishmen  are  found.  The  first  to  lay  out  a  settle- 
ment where  Atlanta,  the  metropolis  of  the  South,  now  stands, 
was  an  Irishman  named  John  Mitchell,  and  the  first  to  locate  at 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Augusta  was  William  O'Brien,  1735- 
The  first  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  of  Utah  was  Captain  Patrick 
Connor;  the  first  explorer  of  Oregon  was  Hall  J.  Kelly,  descended 
from  John  Kelly,  an  early  settler  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  the 
first  American  Arctic  explorer  was  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  grand- 
son of  John  O'Kane,  who  came  from  Ireland  in  1752  and  located 
at  Poughkeepsie.  The  first  white  settlers  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
were  the  brothers  Michael  and  Nicholas  McDonald  from  Limer- 
ick, who  located  there  in  1763.  The  first  dwelling  of  a  white 
man  in  Indian  Territory  was  the  log  cabin  of  Hugh  McGarry,  and 
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the  first  white  domestic  circle  in  Kentucky  was  formed  of  the 
families  of  the  Hogans,  Dentons  and  McGarrys. 

In  the  first  Continental  Congress,  1774,  sat  seven  sons  of  im- 
migrant Irishmen,  James  Duane  from  New  York;  George  Read 
from  Delaware;  James  McKean  from  Pennsylvania;  Thomas 
Lynch,  and  John  and  Edward  Rutledge  from  the  Carolinas,  and 
John  Sullivan  from  New  Hampshire.  The  first  secretary  of  this 
first  American  Congress  was  an  Irishman,  Charles  Thomson, 
born  in  the  village  of  Maghera,  County  Deny,  and  Thomson 
served  so  long  in  that  capacity  that  he  became  known  as  "the 
perennial  Secretary  of  Congress."  The  first  man  to  inform 
Washington  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  was  Charles 
Thomson.  John  Nixon,  son  of  a  Wexfordman,  read  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  for  the  first  time  to  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia at  Carpenter's  Hall  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.  The 
first  to  print  it  was  John  Dunlap  from  Strabane,  County  Tyrone, 
and  the  first  to  publish  an  illuminated  copy  of  the  immortal 
document  for  public  distribution  was  John  Binns,  a  refugee  from 
Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  Among  the  first  four 
generals  appointed  by  Washington  were  John  Sullivan  and  Rich- 
ard Montgomery  from  Donegal,  and  Montgomery  was  the  first 
general  officer  to  fall  in  battle. 

The  first  to  give  a  charter  to  the  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York 
was  Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  a  native  of  Castletown,  County 
Kildare.  The  first  Governor  of  Illinois  was  John  Boyle,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1774  of  Irish  parents.  The  first  Governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York  was  George  Clinton,  son  of  Charles  Clinton  who 
came  from  Longford,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1729.  The  first  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  after  the  Revolution  was  James  Duane, 
son  of  Anthony  Duane  from  the  village  of  Cong,  County  Galway. 
The  first  Governor  of  Georgia  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  John  Houston,  son  of  Patrick  Houston  from  Donegal. 
The  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  George  Bryan,  a  native  of  Dublin.  The  first 
Governor  of  Kansas  was  James  W.  Denver,  son  of  Patrick  Denver 
who  immigrated  to  Winchester,  Va.,  in  the  year  1795.  The  first 
Governor  of  Delaware  was  Dr.  John  McKinley,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. The  first  Governor  of  the  Indians  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Mississippi  River  was  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  native  of  County 
Meath. 
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The  first  Judge  appointed  by  Washington  in  New  Hampshire 
was  John  Sullivan,  son  of  John  Sullivan  from  Limerick.  This 
John  Sullivan  taught  school  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  for 
over  sixty  years,  and,  to  show  you  what  character  of  man  he  was, 
let  me  repeat  the  words  of  a  gifted  member  of  this  Society,  the 
late  John  C.  Linehan  of  Concord:  He  was  the  father  of  a  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  and  of  a  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
of  New  Hampshire's  first  Judge,  of  an  Attorney-General  of  New 
Hampshire  and  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  Hampshire's  only 
Major-General  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  of  four  sons  who 
were  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army;  he  was  the  grandfather 
of  a  Governor  of  Maine  and  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire ;  he  was  the  great-grandfather  of  an  Attorney-General 
of  New  Hampshire  and  of  a  Judge  of  that  State,  and  he  was  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  an  officer  of  the  13th  New  Hampshire 
Regiment  in  the  Civil  War!  Such  was  the  Irish  schoolmaster 
from  "the  City  of  the  Broken  Treaty."  Banned  in  his  native 
country  and  driven  across  the  seas  by  English  oppression,  he 
lifted  the  torch  of  learning  in  the  Western  Continent  and  thus 
forged  a  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  America  to  Ireland  in  an 
eternal  bond  of  sympathy.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  called  one  of  the  "Fathers  of  the  Republic,"  that 
man  assuredly  was  John  Sullivan.  (Applause.) 

The  first  Surveyor-General  of  South  Carolina  was  Florence 
O'Sullivan  from  Kerry,  appointed  in  1671,  and  the  first  to  occupy 
a  similar  post  in  Maryland  was  George  Talbot  from  Castle 
Rooney,  County  Roscommon,  appointed  in  1680.  The  first 
Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky  was  John  Boyle.  The  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  William  McGuire,  who 
had  served  as  an  officer  of  Virginia  artillery  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  The  first  Chief  Justice  of  Utah  was  James  B. 
McKean.  The  first  Judge  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  was 
Charles  O'Carroll,  grandfather  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 
The  first  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Ohio 
was  Francis  Dunleavy,  born  in  Virginia  of  Irish  parents.  One  of 
the  first  Justices  of  the  Iowa  Courts  was  William  Smyth,  a 
native  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  The  first  Chief  Justice  of 
Delaware  was  William  Killen,  an  Irish  "redemptioner"  of  the 
year  1737.  The  first  judge  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  was  John 
Reilly;  the  first  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  was  John 
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Reilly;  the  first  Clerk  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  John  Reilly; 
the  first  school  in  Cincinnati  was  established  and  taught  by  John 
Reilly,  and  the  first  library  in  Cincinnati  was  promoted  by  John 
Reilly!  This  was  the  same  identical  John  Reilly.  He  held 
office  in  that  territory  for  nearly  fifty  years  and  he  well  deserved 
it,  for  his  career  through  the  Revolutionary  War  reads  like  a 
chapter  from  a  romance. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  the 
Packet ,  established  first  as  a  semi-weekly  in  1776  by  Samuel 
Loudon  from  Belfast,  Ireland;  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  founded  by  John  Dunlap 
from  Strabane,  County  Tyrone;  the  first  daily  newspaper  in 
Boston  was  established  by  John  Daly  Burke;  the  first  newspaper 
in  Albany  was  begun  in  1788  by  the  brothers,  Robert  and  John 
Barber  from  County  Longford;  the  first  newspaper  in  St.  Louis, 
and  indeed,  the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  the 
Missouri  Gazette,  established  in  1808  by  Joseph  Charles  of  County 
Westmeath,  who  fled  from  Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798; 
the  first  newspaper  in  Maryland  was  published  in  1765  "under 
the  aspiration  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,"  and  the  "First 
Citizen"  himself  contributed  to  it  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
patriotic  articles  of  the  period;  the  first  newspaper  in  Vermont 
was  the  Farmers'  Library,  published  by  James  Lyon,  son  of 
Matthew  Lyon  from  Wicklow,  who  is  known  in  American 
history  as  "the  Hampden  of  Congress";  the  second  newspaper 
in  Vermont  was  published  by  William  Hennessy  at  Fair  Haven 
in  1794. 

The  first  to  give  America  priority  in  the  conquest  of  the  seas 
was  Robert  Fulton,  son  of  a  County  Kilkennyman.  The  first  to 
propose  the  possibility  of  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the  At- 
lantic by  means  of  a  canal  was  Christopher  Colles,  a  native  of  Fer- 
moy,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and  the  man  who  carried  out  this  gi- 
gantic project  was  Governor  Dewitt  Clinton,  grandson  of  an  Irish 
immigrant.  The  first  to  build  a  torpedo  boat  was  from  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  John  P.  Holland.  The  first  to  build  an  un- 
derground railroad  in  America  was  John  B.  McDonald  from  Cork. 
The  first  to  build  a  telegraph  line  in  the  United  States  was  Henry 
O'Reilly  of  Rochester,  a  native  of  Carrickmacross,  Ireland.  The 
first  to  invent  a  reaping  and  mowing  machine  was  McCormick, 
an  Irishman's  grandson.    The  first  potteries  in  America  were 
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established  at  Trenton  by  the  McCully  family  who  came  from 
County  Down  in  1733.  The  first  to  introduce  Italian  opera  into 
the  United  States  was  Dominick  Lynch,  a  wealthy  New  York 
merchant,  but  originally  from  Galway.  The  first  to  manufacture 
a  piano  in  America  was  Benjamin  Crehore  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in 
1800,  who  was  a  descendant  from  Teague  Crehore,  an  Irish 
"  redemptioner"  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

You  see  from  these  little  incidents  alone,  that  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it.  Here  we 
have,  or,  rather,  I  have  here  a  list  of  over  four  hundred  persons 
who  were  first  in  their  various  stations  in  life.  I  could  stand  here 
for  an  entire  week  and  tell  you  about  the  number  of  Irish  school- 
masters who  were  the  first  in  their  respective  localities,  and  let 
me  say,  notwithstanding  the  great  boast  we  Irish  have  for  the 
part  we  took  in  fighting  the  battles  of  this  country,  a  still  greater 
boast,  and  one  of  far  more  importance  is  the  contribution  that 
the  "hedge"  schoolmasters  of  Ireland  made  to  early  American 
education!  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  American  history 
were  taught  by  Irish  schoolmasters.  John  Dickinson  from 
Maryland,  called  "the  penman  of  the  Revolution,"  learned 
his  first  letters  and  his  convincing  style  of  argument  from 
William  Killen,  from  Ireland,  who  came  here  as  a  redemp- 
tioner  in  1737. 

Of  Dr.  Francis  Allison,  a  native  of  Donegal,  described  as  "the 
foremost  scholar  of  his  time  in  America,"  we  are  told  "his  chief 
fame  to  honor  among  men  is  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  a  large 
number  of  Americans  who  were  conspicuous  actors  in  the  events 
that  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  United  States." 
Among  his  pupils  were  three  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  When  we  find  such  significant  facts  as  these, 
viz.:  that  four  of  the  Justices  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  taught  by  Irish  school- 
masters, that  one  of  John  Hancock's  early  teachers  was  an  Irish- 
man, that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  taught  by  an  Irish- 
man, that  Daniel  Webster's  first  tutor  was  an  Irishman,  and  that 
the  celebrated  Judge  Roger  Brooke  Taney  declares  in  his  "Me- 
moirs" that  one  of  his  first  teachers  was  "an  Irishman,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man,"  we  can  readily 
understand  what  a  valuable  acquisition  the  Irish  schoolmasters 
were  to  the  struggling  Colonies.    From  what  I  know  of  this 
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subject,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  satisfied  that  Ireland's  contri- 
bution to  early  American  education  was  far  more  important  even 
than  that  which  her  sons  contributed  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
Revolution,  and  when  the  story  of  those  old  country  schoolmas- 
ters of  colonial  times  is  written,  the  most  glorious  Irish  chapter 
in  American  history  will  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  until 
it  is  written  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  importance 
of  the  Irish  element  in  the  make-up  of  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  I  imagine  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  we 
should  break  up  without  a  word  or  two  from  some  of  the  eminent 
gentlemen  who  are  with  us,  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  we 
should  pass  over  the  fact  that  we  are  denied  this  afternoon  the 
presence  of  our  accomplished  and  tireless  Secretary,  Edward 
Hamilton  Daly.  (Applause.)  For  you  will  remember,  those  of 
you  who  were  with  us  at  the  last  Field  Day,  that  we  were  rejoiced 
to  hear  words  of  humor  and  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Daly,  father  of  Edward  Hamilton  Daly.  It  is  not 
long  since  Judge  Daly  passed  to  the  majority.  His  son,  his  good, 
faithful  son,  told  me  that  he  did  not  think,  with  the  recollection 
of  that  day  upon  him,  that  he  could  sit  through  this  afternoon, 
and  I  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  sending  a  word  of  recognition  and 
cheer  to  Mr.  Daly  in  the  great  work  he  is  undertaking.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

A  Voice:  Second  the  motion. 

The  Toastmaster:  All  that  are  in  favor  of  that  motion 
will  say  "aye."    (Cries  of  "aye.") 

The  Toastmaster:  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  convey 
that  to  Mr.  Daly,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  from  every  point  of 
view,  he  merits  it.  We  have  never  had  a  Secretary  so  tireless, 
so  effective,  so  continuous  in  his  work. 

I  would  like  to  hear  at  least  a  word  from  Dr.  John  G.  Coyle. 
Dr.  Coyle  has  undertaken  to  fill  the  post  of  Editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly. The  Society,  as  you  are  aware,  have  decided,  for  the 
present,  to  change  from  the  annual  volume  to  a  quarterly  volume, 
and  Dr.  Coyle  has  been  working  hard  at  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  a  word  from  him  on  the  subject.  Our  Society  could  not  get 
along  without  hearing  from  the  Editor.  (Applause.) 
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SPEECH  OF  DR.  COYLE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  reminds  me  of 
Longfellow's  Poem  "Excelsior,"  "The  shades  of  night  were 
falling  fast."  We  came  here  at  high  noon  and  we  are  just  getting 
started,  like  Paul  Jones,  when  they  asked  him  to  surrender  and 
he  said,  "Surrender?  Why,  I  haven't  begun  to  fight!"  Mr. 
Clarke  is  only  getting  his  second  wind. 

All  of  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  and  those  that  will  not  be  delivered,  in  the 
Quarterly.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  shall  take  it  on  my- 
self, as  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  to  put  an  embargo  on  many 
more  speeches  this  afternoon. 

The  Quarterly  consists  of  the  old  Journal  issued  in  quarterly 
form — once  in  three  months — instead  of  being  issued  annually 
in  book  form,  bound  in  cloth,  and  it  will,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
it,  preserve  the  record  of  Irish  history  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  reason  of  its  appearing  in  xuarterly  form  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  the  articles  at  times  ready  when  the  inci- 
dents that  are  narrated  in  the  articles  will  be  more  fresh  in  the 
readers'  minds,  and  it  will  also  be  possible  to  give  occasional 
mention  of  anni  versaries  of  interest  to  all  those  of  Irish  blood. 

Now,  to-day  is  a  peculiarly  attractive  day  for  many  reasons. 
The  weather  was  entirely  propitious,  and  the  occasion  was  ex- 
tremely sociable.  It  was  very  happy  indeed  for  those  who  were 
in  the  first  and  second  sight-seeing  cars;  those  who  were  in  the 
car  that  was  of  the  unknown  color  and  those  that  were  in  the  car 
that  was  of  the  green  color  got  a  good  deal  for  their  money. 
Those  that  were  in  the  car  that  I  was  assigned  to,  which  for  some 
unknown  reason  was  an  orange  hue.  ought  to  have  their  money 
refunded.  (Laughter.)  We  came  here  after  much  trouble  and 
much  difficulty — we  came  here  on  the  slowest  possible  route,  and 
that  we  arrived  was  not  due  to  any  good  fortune,  but  due  to  an 
ever-benign  Providence  that  guided  us  here.  We  arrived  too  late 
for  the  portrait  that  was  taken  at  Grant's  Tomb,  and  after  seeing 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Clarke's  face  on  that  portrait,  I  am  glad 
we  escaped;  for,  as  I  said  to  him  to-day,  it  looks  like  little  Eva 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  when  she  was  going  heavenward.  But 
we  can't  close  to-day — and  we  are  going  to  close  very  soon,  be- 
cause if  we  don't,  there  will  be  writs  of  ejectment  served  on  us — 
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we  can't  close  to-day  without  a  little  word  of  hope,  first,  that  the 
annual  Field  Day  will  be  continued,  and  that  next  year  we  shall 
go  out  of  the  city  to  some  other  historic  spot  where  the  memories 
of  the  deeds  of  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  will  be  revived  on  an 
occasion  similar  to  this  and  where  the  occasion  will  give  us 
much  more  of  an  excursion  and  a  visit  to  other  scenes;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  we  cannot,  at  any  time,  permit  ourselves  to  separate 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  without  recalling  in  various  ways,  as  the 
speakers  here  to-day  have  done,  the  memories  of  the  Irish  in 
America. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  narrated  the  primacy  of  scores  and  scores  of 
Irish  men  and  Irish  women  in  various  pursuits  in  various  places. 
Dr.  Sullivan,  the  State  Historian,  has  exemplified  how  his  an- 
cestor got  a  job  within  a  year  after  he  came  here  (laughter)  and 
how  his  descendant  came  from  the  south  and  got  a  job  in  New 
York,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  native  New  Yorkers. 
(Laughter.)  We  saw  how  John  Reilly  of  Cincinnati  did  every- 
thing but  get  the  first  child  baptized,  and  I  surmise  from  that, 
the  good  John  was  either  a  bachelor  or  a  disappointed  man. 
(Laughter.) 

But  we  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
great  contribution  that  Ireland  has  made  to  this  country.  We 
ought  to  contribute  as  much  as  these  dead  and  gone  Irish  men 
and  Irish  women  did.  We  are  the  offspring  of  people  who  were 
denied,  in  most  instances,  education,  or  denied  opportunity 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  left  that  stricken,  oppressed, 
and  persecuted  island,  and  they  crossed  that  stormy  ocean  and 
settled  here  in  this  great,  new,  developing  country.  The  pio- 
neers helped  to  clear  the  wilderness;  they  fought  the  murderous 
and  lustful  savage;  they  crossed  the  plains;  they  erected  their 
cabins;  they  taugth  religious  hope,  and  education  they  gave  to 
their  children.  They  clung  to  their  ancient  beliefs,  beliefs  they 
had  sheltered  and  defended  under  persecution  in  other  lands, 
and,  unfortunately,  had  to  defend  under  persecution  here.  They 
clung  to  them,  and  they  gave  to  us,  their  children  and  descendants, 
the  opportunities  to  ascend,  the  hope  to  aspire.  They  pointed 
the  pathway  and  the  gateway  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  and 
if  we  and  ours,  heirs  of  all  that  magic  and  wondrous  heritage  of 
defended  and  protected  faith,  of  liberty,  of  hope  in  the  freedom 
of  a  land, — of  a  hope  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  tolera- 
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tion  in  this  land, — if  we  are  worthy  of  the  sires  from  whom  we 
have  sprung,  we  shall  continue  to  make  this  land,  defended  by 
their  blood  and  sacrifices,  maintained  and  preserved  by  unselfish 
effort  and  sacrifice,  a  continued  land  of  freedom,  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  the  world,  a  land  of  hope,  a 
land  of  truth,  a  land  of  illumination  to  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  Before  we  depart,  the  minutes  of  which 
are  approaching,  as  I  am  warned  from  the  management,  I  would 
ask  Judge  Cohalan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  is  with  us  to-day, 
to  give  us  a  few  words. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  DANIEL  F.  COHALAN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  anybody  to  be  called  on  to  say  a  word 
upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
to  me  also  to  be  told  by  the  Chairman,  in  being  introduced,  that 
I  shall  not  be  expected  to  speak  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
because  we  are  within  three  or  four  minutes,  he  said,  of  the  time 
when  we  are  to  be  formally  ejected  from  the  hall.  (Laughter.) 
Of  course,  it  might  be  that  with  the  presence  of  Judge  Dowling, 
we  could  run  that  into  five  or  six  minutes,  because,  after  all,  they 
could  not  summarily  eject  us  from  this  hall  in  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  he  took 
a  position  of  positive  opposition  thereto;  but  as  the  Judge  and 
I  have  been  friends  for  a  great  many  years,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  will  see  that  my  inclination  runs  along  the  line  of  the  time 
limit  that  has  been  set  by  the  President,  and  I  shall  have  only 
time  to  say  just  one  serious  word  before  sitting  down. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  public 
affairs  in  this  country  that  there  is  on  many  sides  an  effort  to  get 
us  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
(Hear!  hear!)  There  is  a  studied  attempt  to  make  this  country 
in  every  way,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
country,  and  to  make  it  both  a  matter  of  history  and  a  mat- 
ter of  general  belief,  that  no  race  has  contributed  anything  which 
is  worth  while  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  country  or  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  other  than  the  race  whose  rule  was  driven 
from  these  shores  in  disgrace  by  the  founders  of  this  government. 
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I  think  that  the  work  of  this  Society  and  of  societies  which  work 
along  similar  lines  will  tend  to  break  down  that  movement  and  to 
make  it  clear  to  everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  country  that 
other  races  than  the  English  have  contributed  very  greatly  to 
our  upbuilding;  that  this  country  is  in  no  sense,  and  will  in  no 
sense  be  permitted  to  become, - — is  in  no  sense  a  second  England, 
at  all  (applause) ;  that,  in  other  words,  this  country  is  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  many  races,  and  to  the  ideals  of  this  country 
many  minds  other  than  English  minds  have  contributed;  to  the 
sacrifices  which  brought  this  country  into  existence  other  blood 
than  English  blood  contributed  in  very  large  part ;  to  the  present 
population  of  this  country  many  other  strains  of  blood  than 
English  have  been  lent  in  order  to  make  it  the  country  that  it  is. 

Of  course,  on  all  sides,  for  a  long  time,  the  feeling  was  sought 
to  be  created  that  the  Irish  had  come  here  only  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  that  they  had  come  here  only  because  of  pov- 
erty and  only  because  of  failure  to  get  ahead  in  their  country.  I 
think  the  work  of  this  Society  is  making  it  very  clear,  if  it  has 
not  been  made  very  clear  in  a  thousand  other  ways — and  our 
efforts  should  be  lent  to  make  it  clear  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country — that  there  was  never  a  time  since  this  country  came 
into  existence  that  the  Irish  have  not  contributed  most  largely 
to  its  upbuilding,  to  its  ideals,  to  its  energy,  and  to  its  power. 
It  is  apparent  to  us,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  home  generally 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  but  for  the  men  of  our  race, 
there  never  would  have  been  the  United  States  of  America  at 
all.  (Applause.) 

You  may  remember — because  Mr.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it  at  one  of  the  din- 
ners of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick — that  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  gave  more 
generals  to  the  army  of  Washington  than  did  descendants  of  all 
those  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  You  may  remember 
that  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  which  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  America,  re- 
ported to  Parliament  that  America  had  been  lost  to  England 
by  reason  of  Ireland  and  the  efforts  of  the  Irish.  You  may  re- 
member that  before  that  committee  the  tory,  Joseph  Galloway, 
testified  that  about  half  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Washington's 
army  were  either  Irishmen  born  or  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  and 
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that  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  adopted  son  of 
George  Washington,  said  that,  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  the 
Irish  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to  one  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  foreigners  up  to  the  coming  of  the  French. 
And  when  those  facts  are  so,  as  they  are,  the  work  of  this 
Society  is  undoubtedly  work  that  is  making  not  only  for  the 
good  of  the  Irish  but  is  making  for  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
because  the  more  that  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  races  of  Europe 
have  contributed  to  our  upbuilding,  that  we  are  not  the  offspring 
of  any  single  race,  and  that  our  institutions  have  come  from  the 
best  of  many  lands,  and  our  people  have  come  from  the  best  of 
many  lands,  so  will  it  be  more  and  more  plain  to  the  world  that 
this  country  is  in  no  sense  again  about  to  become  an  English 
colony,  or  the  colony  of  any  other  land  at  all;  but  that  it  is  a 
great  country,  made  up  of  the  best  of  many  lands,  made  up 
of  the  contributions  of  many  races  and  that  it  is  determined  to 
be  what  it  has  been  in  the  past — the  land  of  opportunity  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  the  land  to  which  all  may  come  and 
make  their  way  by  reason  of  standing  on  an  equality  in  starting, 
by  reason  of  standing  on  an  equality  at  the  end.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  It  would  be  a  pity  to  add  a  word  to  the 
excellent  effect  that  I  am  sure  Judge  Cohalan's  remarks  have  pro- 
duced. I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
your  attention  this  afternoon,  and  I  would  ask  you  one  and  all  to 
become  officers,  enlisting  officers  for  this  Society.  We  have  a 
membership  of  1,200  through  the  entire  country.  We  have  the 
task  before  us,  partly  fractionally  accomplished,  indicated  by 
Judge  Cohalan,  indicated  by  our  Historiographer,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
indicated  by  Dr.  Sullivan.  Now,  will  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
try  to  increase  the  membership  until  it  be  ten  times  the  1,200? 
Surely  12,000  members  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
ought  to  not  be  too  much  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
its  twelve  millions  of  descendents  of  the  Irish  of  Ireland.  With 
that  thought  in  your  mind,  and,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  the  recol- 
lections of  the  pleasures  of  this  afternoon,  I  bid  you  all  good  eve- 
ning. 
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BY  HUMPHREY  J.  DESMOND, 
Vice-President  for  Wisconsin. 

[Fifty  years  ago,  as  at  present,  we  had  an  acute  difficulty  with  a  foreign 
power  involving  questions  of  neutrality  and  claims  for  damages.  This  study 
shows  how  the  resourceful  Yankee  used  Fenianism  as  a  trump  card  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.] 

I. 

When  the  Alabama  was  finally  caught  and  sunk  by  the  Rear- 
sarge,  near  the  harbor  at  Cherbourg  (June  9,  1864),  she  had 
destroyed  sixty-four  of  our  merchant  vessels,  and  with  her  com- 
panion cruisers,  the  Florida  and  the  Shenandoah,  she  had  prac- 
tically driven  American  commerce  from  the  sea. 

Our  Minister  at  London,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  complained 
to  England  about  the  Alabama  while  she  was  yet  building  at 
Liverpool ;  and  he  complained  repeatedly  about  her  depredations. 
American  resentment  steadily  grew,  and  public  opinion  was 
strong  in  the  sense  that  there  must  be  a  reckoning  after  the  Civil 
War  was  concluded.  "We  charged  and  we  felt,"  says  Caleb 
Cushing,  "that  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  had  been  the 
arsenal,  the  navy  yard,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Confederacy." 

England  admitted  the  damage  but  declined  responsibility; 
and  scouted  the  idea  of  reparation.  Earl  Russell,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  our  claims  as 
preposterous;  to  be  spoken  of  with  sarcasm  and  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  quip.  He  had  curtly  declined  even  the  suggestion  of 
arbitration. 

Charles  Sumner,  then  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  tells  of  discussing  the  Alabama  claims  with 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  at  a  dinner  party  about 
Christmas,  1865.  Sir  Frederick  flatly  told  him  that  England 
would  fight  before  she  would  pay  a  dollar  or  consent  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

Americans  naturally  looked  to  the  acquisition  of  Canada  as 
a  means  of  compensation.    Grant,  in  the  early  days  of  his  presi- 
dency, had  considered  an  invasion  of  Canada,  as  within  the  range 
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of  probabilities;  and  he  tells  us  that  "if  Sheridan,  with  our 
resources,  could  not  have  taken  Canada  in  thirty  days,  he  should 
have  been  cashiered"  ("  Around  the  World  with  General  Grant," 

n,  i67). 

The  menace  of  American  resentment,  with  Canada  as  its  ob- 
jective, undoubtedly  (1)  affected  the  plans  of  a  widely  organized 
Irish-American  patriotic  society  called  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, 
leading  them  to  shift  their  offensive  against  British  rule  from 
Ireland  to  the  Canadian  border.  The  Fenian  movement  against 
Canada  (1866-71),  also  (2)  influenced  England  to  adopt  a  more 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  course  as  towards  an  adjustment  of 
the  Alabama  claims;  and,  finally,  (3)  Fenianism  helped  to  sustain 
the  persistence  and  enforce  the  vigor  of  the  American  case,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  final  adjustment  was  fairly  satisfactory 
to  our  public,  as  it  was,  at  the  time,  rather  unsatisfactory  to  the 
English. 

The  Fenians  were  a  secret  revolutionary  society,  established 
in  Ireland  by  James  Stephens,  and  in  America  by  John  O'Ma- 
hony.  These  two  men  had  been  companions  in  exile  in  France, 
where  they  had  learned  the  art  of  conspiracy.  The  name — 
Fenians — they  selected  was  propitious;  it  was  the  title  of  the 
ancient  militia  of  the  Irish  kings. 

The  root  of  the  conspiracy,  as  Gladstone  said,  was  in  Ireland, 
its  branches  in  America.  Its  growth  among  the  Irish- Americans 
was  rapid,  and  it  enrolled  some  of  the  best  and  most  earnest  men 
of  the  race.  In  Ireland,  Fenianism  encountered  opposition  from 
the  conservative  Nationalists,  and  especially  from  the  clergy. 
In  America  during  our  Civil  War,  Federal  recruiting  officers  did 
not  hesitate  to  hint  that  Irish-Americans  availing  themselves  of 
the  training  of  arms  furnished  on  American  battlefields  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  American  war  on  England 
just  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  the  Alabama  depreda- 
tions were  to  be  avenged.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  times  helped 
to  spread  American  Fenianism.  A  great  Fenian  convention  was 
held  at  Chicago,  in  1863,  the  proceedings  of  which  illustrated  the 
militancy  of  the  movement.  Fenianism  assumed  "the  Irish 
Republic"  to  be  already  in  existence,  and  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
Brotherhood  to  be  the  provisional  government.  Fenian  bonds 
were  issued  in  thousands,  and  sought  listing  and  quotation 
in  Wall  Street. 
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In  its  heyday  (1865-7),  American  Fenianism  enrolled  not  over 
86,000  members.  The  local  circles  reported  to  a  State  Center, 
and  these  to  a  Head  Center.  There  were  fifteen  "circles"  in  the 
army  and  navy,  with  14,620  names  on  the  roster.  General  Spear, 
the  "acting  secretary  of  war,"  reported  at  the  Cleveland  conven- 
tion of  the  order  (September,  1867)  that  the  Fenian  army  enlisted 
a  total  of  9,300  men,  with  20,000  stand  of  arms. 

Fenianism  burst,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  on  the  consciousness 
of  England  only  as  late  as  1865.  But  if  it  proved  a  military 
fiasco,  it  was  not  without  important  results  in  another  way. 
It  revived  the  Irish  question  and  helped  to  disestablish  the  Irish 
Church  and  set  in  motion  a  generation  of  land  reform  acts. 

The  Fenian  movement  in  America  was  intended  originally 
to  afford  moral  and  material  assistance  to  "the  men  in  the 
gap" — the  Fenians  in  Ireland.  But  in  1865  we  find  two  parties 
developed  among  the  American  Fenians — that  of  the  founder, 
O'Mahony,  and  that  of  an  equally  earnest  leader,  Colonel 
Roberts,  who  seems  to  have  carried  with  him  the  strength  of  the 
movement. 

The  Roberts  faction  organized  for  an  expedition  against  Can- 
ada, and  publicly  set  the  date  as  of  March  17,  1866.  The  in- 
vasion was  delayed  until  late  in  May,  when  scores  of  Fenian 
military  companies  began  to  move  towards  the  Canadian  boun- 
daries. At  Buffalo,  Colonel  O'Neill,  a  West  Point  graduate, 
was  in  command;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he  led  a 
thousand  men  into  Canada,  his  suspected  object  being  to  start 
the  war  by  blowing  up  the  Welland  canal. 

The  United  States  military  and  naval  authorities  seem  to  have 
permitted  the  affair  to  go  just  so  far  as  to  afford  England  an  idea 
of  the  menace.  Several  thousands  of  Fenian  volunteers,  arriving 
later,  were  prevented  from  crossing  the  frontier  to  reinforce  the 
invaders;  and  in  a  few  days  O'Neill's  little  army  came  hurrying 
back,  pursued  by  Canadian  regulars  and  militia,  who  greatly 
outnumbered  them.  There  had  been  a  skirmish  near  Ridgeway. 
The  Queen's  Own  Volunteers,  of  Toronto,  and  a  battalion  of 
Hamilton  militia  had  driven  in  the  Fenian  outposts,  but  being 
attacked  in  turn  by  the  main  Fenian  body,  they  had  been  put  to 
flight,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead  and  thirty  wounded. 

A  Canadian  historian,  Prof.  George  Bryce  ("Short  History  of 
the  Canadian  People,"  p.  469)  thus  describes  the  skirmish: 
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"About  900  men  crossed  from  Buffalo  to  Fort  Erie,  on  the 
night  of  May  31  (1866).  Moving  westward  this  body  aimed  at 
destroying  the  Welland  canal,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Queen's 
Own  Volunteers  Regiment,  of  Toronto,  and  the  Thirteenth  bat- 
talion of  Hamilton  militia,  near  the  village  of  Ridgeway.  Here, 
after  a  conflict  of  two  hours,  in  which,  for  a  time,  the  volunteers 
drove  the  enemy  before  them,  the  Canadian  force  retired  to 
Ridgeway  and  thence  to  Pt.  Colborne,  with  a  loss  of  nine  killed 
and  thirty  wounded." 

The  American  military  authorities  considered  the  Fenians 
"prisoners  of  state,"  and  gave  them  free  transportation  back  to 
their  homes.  "It  was  the  United  States,  not  England,  that 
impeded  our  onward  march  to  freedom,"  proclaimed  General 
Burns  signing  himself  "Brig.  Gen.  commanding  the  Irish  Army 
at  Buffalo." 

Detachments  of  the  "Army  of  Ireland"  to  the  number  of 
several  thousand,  had  also  gathered  at  M alone,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  but  General  Meade  had  seized  the  consignments  of 
their  arms  and  persuaded  them  to  turn  back  peaceably  to  their 
homes.  The  Fenian  invasion  was  again  sounded  in  1870,  but 
the  gathering  invaders  proved  even  less  effective  although 
this  time  they  mustered  an  artillery  company  in  their  front  of 
battle.  In  May  and  June,  1866,  Canada  had  nearly  40,000  men 
under  arms  to  meet  the  "green  peril."  Again  let  us  quote  from 
an  Anglo-Canadian  historian : 

"While  England  paid  twice  over  for  the  Alabama  losses  the 
United  States  has  never  been  magnanimous  enough  or  honest 
enough  to  pay  a  single  dollar  to  Canada  for  the  losses  caused  by 
the  Fenian  raids"  (McMullen's  "Hist,  of  Canada,"  II,  365). 

II. 

Sumner  thought  that  England  could  have  settled  the  Alabama 
claims  for  very  little  if  she  had  gone  about  it  early  in  1866.  But 
the  Fenian  raid  was  an  object  lesson,  allowing  both  Americans 
and  English  to  see  that  here  was  something  happening  on  our 
side  very  like  the  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  England 
in  letting  Confederate  privateers  issue  from  her  ports.  "Sug- 
gestions were  not  wanting  that  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize the  Fenian  organization  as  a  belligerent  and  permit  it  to  fit 
out  privateers"  (Hart's  "American  Nation,"  Vol.  XXII,  p.  160). 
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July  26,  1866,  a  bill  passed  unanimously  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  modifying  the  neutrality  laws  so  as  to  permit 
warships  and  expeditions  to  be  fitted  out  against  friendly  pow- 
ers (Cong.  Globe,  39th  Congress,  1st.  session,  p.  4193). 

This  colloquy  occurred  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill : 

Congressman  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  thought  there 
was  undue  haste.  General  Banks,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  answered 
the  objection.  Congressman  Patterson  replying,  said  "If  the 
gentleman  refers  to  Ireland,  let  me  say  to  him  that  to  that 
country  I  owe  my  origin,  and  I  am  as  deeply  interested  in  its 
liberty  as  he  can  be." 

General  Banks  retorted:  "The  gentleman  says  he  owes  his 
origin  to  Ireland.  All  I  can  say  is  that  his  opposition  to  this  bill 
does  his  origin  no  credit."  Patterson,  neverthless,  voted  for  the 
bill. 

Ireland,  in  1867,  was  an  armed  camp  in  the  prospect  of  the 
long  promised  Fenian  uprising.  Maguire,  M.P.,  from  Cork, 
moving  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  said  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  powerful  army, 
"such  as  we  might  expect  to  see  in  Poland,  under  Russian  rule." 

Among  Americans,  the  idea  of  compensation  for  the  Alabama 
claims  by  the  cession  of  Canada,  was  in  the  air.  In  1867,  the 
English  ministry  began  to  parley  about  some  means  of  adjust- 
ment. In  1868  we  supplanted  the  able  Mr.  Adams  by  designat- 
ing Reverdy  Johnson  as  our  Minister  to  England.  This  amiable 
old  gentleman  had  his  Americanism  quickly  salivated  by  English 
social  attentions,  and  the  result  was  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  along  with  counter 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  America,  the  whole  matter 
being  treated  as  a  settlement  of  money  claims  of  individual  cit- 
izens of  one  country  against  the  other. 

The  United  States  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Sumner,  promptly  rejected  this  arrangement  by  a  vote  of  54  to  1. 
Sumner,  with  his  eye  upon  Canada,  was  in  favor  of  letting  the 
Alabama  question  wait  the  opportune  moment. 

President  Grant,  in  his  message  of  December,  1870,  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  proceed  to  settle  all  private 
claims  growing  out  of  Alabama  cruise,  so  that  the  government 
might  have  "the  responsible  control  of  all  the  claims  against 
Great  Britain."    Meanwhile,  a  private  citizen  of  Canada,  John 
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Rose,  was  working  unofficially  in  behalf  of  a  new  arrangement 
for  arbitrating  the  dispute. 

As  a  result,  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  under  formulation 
early  in  1871 .  Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish  consulted  Charles 
Sumner,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  important  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Senator  Sumner  gave  Mr.  Fish  a 
memorandum,  one  paragraph  of  which  is  historic:  "Second:  the 
the  greatest  trouble,  if  not  peril,  being  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
and  disturbance,  is  from  Fenianism,  which  is  excited  by  the 
British  flag  in  Canada.  Therefore  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
flag  cannot  be  abandoned  as  a  condition  or  preliminary  of  such  a 
settlement  as  is  now  proposed.  To  make  the  settlement  com- 
plete, the  withdrawal  should  be  from  this  hemisphere,  including 
provinces  and  islands." 

The  proposed  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  May  10,  1871. 
Mr.  Sumner,  owing  to  his  quarrel  with  President  Grant,  was 
no  longer  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but 
yet  his  opposition  was  feared.  Charles  Francis  Adams  says: 
"  ...  The  Irish-Americans  then  constituted  a  much  more 
formidable  political  factor  than  now  and  they  were  in  a  highly 
inflammatory  condition.  The  echoes  of  the  last  raid  on  the  Do- 
minion had  hardly  died  away  in  the  press,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  difficult  task,  especially  for  Mr.  Sumner,  to  have  excited 
an  outburst  of  Irish- American  feeling  ...  as  effectually  to 
seal  the  fate  of  any  treaty." 

Mr.  Sumner  restrained  himself,  especially  after  being  shown 
that  the  treaty  was  drafted  somewhat  after  his  speech  of  April  29, 
1869.  He,  like  many  New  Englanders,  was  vulnerable  to  Eng- 
lish flattery.  One  of  their  emissaries,  in  behalf  of  the  treaty,  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  assured  Sumner  that  without  the  aid  of  that 
great  speech  aforesaid,  "  the  treaty  could  not  have  been  made,  and 
he  (the  Marquis)  worked  by  it  as  a  chart." 

So  the  Alabama  claims  went  for  adjustment  to  the  Geneva 
Court  of  Arbitration,  which  began  its  work  in  December,  1871, 
and  adjourned  August  25,  1872.  But  in  the  course  of  its  delib- 
erations a  rupture  was  narrowly  avoided.  The  American  case 
presented  what  were  known  as  "the  indirect  claims" — claims  for 
the  cost  of  pursuing  the  Alabama  and  claims  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  war.  This  move  set  all  England  in  an  uproar.  The  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  arbitration.  They 
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were  mollified  by  being  assured  that  the  indirect  claims  were 
presented  as  a  sop  of  Fenianism;  and,  moreover,  if  they  missed 
this  chance  of  adjusting  the  Al<ibar?:a  claims,  well  then,  good-bye 
to  all  arbitration  in  the  future.  Conditions  in  American  politics 
had  to  be  considered.  The  Fenian  raids  of  1870-71  "pointed," 
says  Rhodes,  "to  the  possibility-  of  a  formidable  Irish  demonstra- 
tion against  any  supposed  truckling  to  England."  Therefore 
the  American  case  was  put  as  strongly  and  forcibly  as  possible. 
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Important  Facts  Concerning  Emigration  from  Ireland  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

by  p.  a.  philbin. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  inquiry  into  British-American  origins 
before  the  Constitutional  period,  one  is  confronted  by  the  formid- 
able fact  that  scarcely  any  official  record  was  kept  at  American 
ports  of  the  arrival  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
The  case  was  different  with  those  who  came  from  continental 
Europe,  for  the  coming  of  these  peoples  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully noted  in  some  of  the  American  colonies.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  a  law  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  record  was  made  of  all  Germans,  Swiss,  Frenchmen  and  other 
foreigners  who  arrived,  and  this  and  similar  laws  in  other  colonies, 
have  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  trace  the  origin  and 
development  here  of  the  Latin  and  Germanic  elements.  From 
the  middle  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  practically  all  the 
American  colonies  were  under  British  rule,  but  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing a  record  of  the  movement  of  British  subjects  between  the 
home  lands  and  the  colonies  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
governing  bodies.  The  investigator  into  this  phase  of  American 
history  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  rely  largely  on  the  stray  state- 
ments or  conjectures  of  writers  of  the  period  or  on  such  meagre 
information  as  may  be  found — by  accident,  as  it  were — in  public 
documents. 

That  this  movement  was  of  considerable  proportions  and  of 
great  importance,  we  all  know.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  so 
appraise  it  that  each  of  the  four  race  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed  shall  receive  its  proper  share  of  credit.  Probably,  it 
would  be  correct  to  assume  that  the  English  was  the  predominant 
element,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  because  of  a  community  of 
speech,  thought  and  political  affiliations.  But  the  three  other 
elements  of  the  population  were  not  by  any  means  as  insignificant 
as  historians  would  have  us  believe.  The  Scotch  and  the  Welsh 
have  nobly  borne  their  part  in  the  building  of  the  nation  and  have 
had  but  scant  credit  for  it,  while  one  might  easily  assume,  after 
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reading  the  average  American  history,  that  the  Irish  remained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  until  they  were  forced  to  come 
here  by  economic  conditions  due  to  the  great  famine  of  1846-7. 

This  theory  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  From  a  very  remote 
date  the  Irish  have  been  coming  to  America  and  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  the  American  colonies  that  did  not  harbor  them — some- 
times rather  unwillingly.  To  Pennsylvania  they  came  early 
and  in  such  numbers  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  able  to  write  to  his  famous  correspondent,  William 
Strahan,  under  date  August  19,  1784,  that  it  was  "a  fact  that  the 
Irish  emigrants  and  their  children  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania  by  their  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  part  of  the  territory ;  and  I  remember  well 
the  first  ship  that  brought  any  of  them  over."* 

But  Franklin  was  not  alone  in  giving  thought  to  the  Irish  about 
this  time.  There  was  another  and  scarcely  less  competent 
authority,  writing  from  Franklin's  home  city  to  his  employers  in 
London  expressing  grave  concern  over  the  loss  to  the  British 
government  of  so  many  and  such  valuable  Irish  subjects  as  were 
coming  to  these  shores.  This  writer  was  Phineas  Bond,  British 
consul  at  Philadelphia  from  1787  to  1812,  who  has  been  called 
"the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  useful  of  the  British  official 
agents  in  the  United  States." 

Bond  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1749.  His  father  and  his 
uncle  were  among  the  originators  of  what  is  now  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  educated  in  London  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1771.  Being  a  Tory,  on  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  in  1777  he  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  that  class 
before  and  after  the  British  occupation.  He  was  attainted  of 
high  treason;  his  estate  was  confiscated  and  he  went  to  England. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  attainder  was  suspended  and  Bond  returned  to  that 
city  as  British  consul  for  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  as  commissary  for 
commercial  affairs  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was  not 
formally  recognized  as  consul  until  May,  1787.  He  was  British 
charge  d'affaires  in  1795-6. 

Bond  came  to  be  highly  respected  in  Philadelphia.  He  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  General  John  and  Colonel  Lambert  Cadwalader 

*  The  works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ed.  Bigelow,  Vol.  X,  p.  416. 
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of  the  Continental  army  and  he  numbered  among  his  corre- 
spondents Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  distinguished  Americans. 
He  died  in  London  in  December,  1815. 

During  the  years  1787,  1788  and  1789  Bond  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  (afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Leeds),  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  some  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscript 
Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  years 
1896  and  1897.  The  letters  were  copied  from  the  volumes 
relating  to  America  in  the  Correspondence  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  Volumes  3,  4  and  5.  They  show  that  Mr.  Bond  was  a 
keen  observer  of  what  was  passing  about  him  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  thing  that  could  be  of  value  to  the  British  government 
that  escaped  him. 

His  letters  manifest  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  early  emi- 
grants from  the  British  Isles  but  this  solicitude  is  not  always  un- 
selfish. Thus,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  dated  "  Philada. 
Nov.  1 6th,  1788,"  he  says: 

The  humanity  with  which  Government  has  interposed  in  the  regulation  of 
the  slave  trade  has  excited  even  the  admiration  of  our  enemies: — Something  of 
a  similar  sort,  my  Lord,  extended  to  ships  which  convey  passengers  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  particularly,  would  be  naturally  and  beneficially  applied: — 
such  a  regulation  would  steer  clear  of  a  direct  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the 
subject  to  migrate;  but  would  as  effectually  remedy  the  evil,  by  destroying 
the  means  of  migration,  under  color  of  a  humane  provision  for  the  comforts  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  quit  their  native  country — If  the  unfortunate 
Africans  are  fit  objects  of  the  humane  provisions  of  Government,  our  own  fel- 
low-subjects may  justly  claim  an  equal  measure  of  benevolent  attention. 

In  the  same  letter  he  says: 

I  have  great  satisfaction,  my  Lord,  in  observing  that  the  spirit  of  migration 
has  of  late  years  remitted  exceedingly: — Still,  however,  numbers  do  arrive 
upon  this  continent  annually;  particularly  from  Ireland,  and  the  phantoms  of 
freedom  and  happiness  under  the  new  Constitution  may  tempt  greater  numbers 
to  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  Bond  pleads  with  "the  noble  lord"  to  check  the  rage  for 
emigration,  which,  he  says,  "will  be  a  great  national  benefit" 
and  he  also  asks  him  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  agricultural  im- 
plements to  America,  a  practice  which  was  quite  general  among 
vessels  engaged  in  the  passenger  trade  at  that  period. 

In  a  letter  to  Under  Secretary  Evan  Nepean,  bearing  the  same 
date,  he  is  "rejoiced  to  observe  prosecutions  have  been  instituted 
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to  check  the  endeavors  to  seduce  artificers  from  Gt.  Britain  and 
Ireland"  *  *  *  who  are  "decoyed"  by  the  "prospect  of 
wealth  and  happiness  to  find  too  late  that  when  they  left  their 
homes  the  door  of  competence  and  comfort  was  shut  against 
them  forever"  and  he  returns  to  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Carmarthen,  19th  Feb.  1789,  wherein  he  refers  to  deceptions 
"practiced  upon  the  unwary  people  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  the  agents  of  extensive  land  holders  in  America." 

In  his  letter  of  August  15th,  1789  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  he 
writes: 

I  had  the  honor  upon  a  former  occasion,  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  regulating 
ships  employed  in  bringing  passengers  from  Gt.  Brit;  and  Ireland,  I  am  con- 
fident, my  Lord,  regulations  of  this  sort  would  soon  check  a  trade  very  oppres- 
sive to  a  number  of  valuable  people,  and  very*  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
both  kingdoms  by  draining  them  of  many  useful  and  laborious  inhabitants — 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  past  three  vessels  arrived  in  the  Delaware  with 
passengers  from  Ireland.  The  ship,  Coningham,  with  105,  the  Briga.  Ha- 
vannah  with  90  and  the  ship  5.  James  with  247.  The  passengers  in  the  5. 
James  from  accounts  I  have  received  generally  appear  reputable  and  above 
the  common  class  and  have  brought  some  property  with  them. — Other  vessels 
with  passengers  have  arrived  lately,  at  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  informed  of  the  number:  This  trade,  my  Lord,  was  for  some  time 
almost  totally  suspended,  it  is  now  again  revived,  and  being  so  beneficial  to 
the  country  and  lucrative  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  will  be  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, and  with  great  spirit,  unless  speedily  corrected. 

On  September  22,  1789  he  again  writes  to  the  Duke: 

It  seems  expedient  to  observe  that  few  indented  servants  have  been  imported 
since  the  peace  'till  the  present  year.  In  the  course  of  which  many  hundreds 
have  arrived  in  the  Delaware  from  Ireland  alone  and  more  are  expected.  Some 
have  been  imported  into  Maryland  but  not  in  so  great  a  proportion  as  in  Penn- 
syla. 

The  redemptioners  (such  as  paid  their  passage  or  were  redeemed 
by  their  friends)  "  pursue  their  own  inclination  and  many  of  them 
in  selecting  settlements  migrate  no  doubt  to  Kentucky  and  the 
Western  Territory."  The  indented  servants  generally  settled 
in  the  neighborhood  where  they  served,  when  their  term  of  service 
was  completed. 

Mr.  Bond  goes  into  the  subject  more  deeply  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  dated  Nov.  10th,  1789,  in  which  he  says: 

I  have  in  former  letters  suggested  my  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting by  every  just  means  the  spirit  of  migration  from  Gt.  Britain  and 
Ireland  hither — that  spirit  had  for  a  time  subsided  a  good  deal,  but  now  seems 
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reviving  fast.  *  *  *  The  migrations  hither  since  the  peace  my  Lord,  have 
been  much  greater  from  Ireland  than  from  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe. — 
of  25716  passengers  (redemptioners  and  servants  imported  since  the  Peace  into 
Pennsyla  1893  only  were  Germans — the  rest  consisted  of  Irish  and  a  very  few 
Scotch — of  2176  passengers  already  imported  in  the  present  year  1 14  only  were 
Germans,  the  rest  were  all  Irish —  *  *  *  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  any  account  of  the  number  of  Irish  passengers  brought  hither,  for  any 
given  series  of  years  before  the  war — but  from  my  own  recollection  I  know  the 
number  was  great  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  one  year  about  6000  Irish  were 
landed  at  Phila.,  Wilmington  and  New  Castle  upon  Delaware. 

Formerly,  my  Lord,  a  large  portion  of  the  passengers  from  Ireland  were 
redemptioners  or  indented  servants,  those  who  could  not  redeem  themselves 
by  paying  their  passage  money  within  a  limited  time  were  then  indented  for  a 
term  of  years  to  any  master  who  would  advance  the  price  of  their  passages — 
those  who  came  out  as  servants  were  indented  in  Ireland  for  so  many  years 
to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  and  the  original  indenture  was  either 
assigned  or  a  new  one  given  upon  their  arrival  in  America  to  the  first  person 
who  would  pay  the  price  demanded  for  their  time. 

Lately  my  Lord  few  redemptioners  or  servants  have  arrived  here  from  Ire- 
land, the  passengers  from  thence  have  been  chiefly  such  as  have  paid  their 
passage  before  they  embarked.  The  passengers  who  have  arrived  in  the  Dela- 
ware this  year  from  Ireland  have  been  for  the  most  part  people  in  tolerable 
good  plight,  with  some  property  beforehand,  and  who  have  come  to  settle  as 
farmers  or  to  engage  as  artificers  in  some  branch  of  manufacture.  A  large  em- 
barkation of  this  description  of  passengers  as  well  as  of  redemptioners  and 
servants  is  expected  in  the  course  of  next  year. 

The  foregoing  letters  appear  in  the  Reports  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  the  year  1896  and  are  copied  literally. 
With  the  last  quoted  letter  there  were  enclosures  of  lists  of  passen- 
gers, and  although  they  were  not  printed,  we  see  from  Bond's 
account  that  between  November,  1783,  and  November,  1789, 
the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  to  Pennsylvania  alone  reached 
the  extraordinarily  high  total  of  25,885,  and  we  find  later  that 
the  number  who  arrived  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1791  was 
4,500,  while  before  the  Revolutionary  War  Irish  immigration  to 
Pennsylvania  was  so  heavy  that,  in  one  year,  Bond  relates  it 
reached  "about  6000"!  And  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  arrivals  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
Charleston. 

In  the  report  for  1897  there  is  a  further  installment,  in  which  Mr. 
Bond  frequently  returns  to  the  subject  and  generally  with  the 
same  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Government. 
January  3,  1790,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds: 
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For  two  years  after  the  war,  from  600  to  800  Irish  passengers  were  reported 
annually  (At  Baltimore);  from  the  year  1785  to  the  year  1789  scarcely  any 
arrived  there;  in  the  year  1789  there  were  about  240  Irish  and  about  260 
Palatines  landed  at  Baltimore.  Most  of  the  Irish  passengers  paid  their  passage 
money;  the  Germans  were  chiefly  indented  servants.  Attempts  will  certainly 
be  made,  my  Lord,  to  draw  a  large  body  of  people  from  Ireland  in  the  course  of 
the  next  summer;  and  I  presume  the  attempts  will  succeed  if  difficulties  be  not 
immediately  thrown  in  the  way. 

November  1,  1790,  he  writes: 

The  number  of  passengers  reported  this  summer  into  the  Delaware  from 
Ireland,  I  am  happy  to  find,  falls  very  short  of  the  general  expectation;  still, 
however,  my  Lord,  the  number  is  important;  many  hundreds  of  useful  in- 
habitants have  landed  here  and  the  trade  is  eagerly  pursued. 

In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  a  society  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  emigrants.  This 
society  [the  Hibernian  Society]  prosecuted  the  master  of  a  vessel 
for  ill-treatment  of  passengers,  under  an  old  Pennsylvania  law. 
The  master  was  Captain  Coningham,  and  he  was  fined  500  pounds. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  refused  to  remit  the  fine  because 
he  deemed  the  master's  conduct  "so  very  prejudicial  to  interests 
of  the  country  as  tending  to  discourage  migrations  from  Ireland." 
Finally,  the  Legislature  passed  a  special  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
unfortunate  master. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bond,  immigration  continued,  and 
under  date  "  10th  Sept.,  1791,"  we  find  him  writing  thus  to  Lord 
Grenville : 

The  passenger  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  a  constant  source  of 
population  and  advantage  to  this  country;  manufacturers  are  frequently  intro- 
duced through  this  channel;  besides,  my  Lord,  we  suffer  a  severe  depopulation, 
and  America  derives  vast  benefit  from  it.  Already,  upwards  of  4500  passen- 
gers have  arrived  this  season  in  the  Delaware  from  Ireland,  alone;  — more  are 
expected  here;  other  vessels  with  passengers  are  destined  for  Maryland  and 
S.  Carolina.  The  trifling  passage  money  paid  from  Ireland  by  the  emigrants 
is  from  three  pounds  to  three  and  one-half  guineas  a  head,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  vessel  they  occupy;  the  price  of  the  passage  renders  the  profit  of  the 
voyage  very  precarious — a  short  passage  puts  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
merchants,  but  a  tedious  passage  can  be  attended  with  little  or  no  advantage: 
any  obstruction  therefore,  which  may  lessen  the  profit  or  increase  the  risque, 
would  eventually  abolish  this  trade — these  obstructions  may  grow  out  of 
regulations  calculated  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  emigrants  in  their  voyage 
and  to  correct  the  abuses  committed  in  this  traffic; — a  mode  of  reform  I  had 
the  honor  of  suggesting  to  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  my  letter  of  the 
1 6th  Nov.,  1788. 
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The  last  printed  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Bond  refers  to  the  plan 
that  lay  next  his  heart,  is  written  to  Lord  Grenville,  under  date, 
8th  Oct.,  1 79 1.  It  is  rather  mournful  in  tone,  because  his  gov- 
ernment did  not  see  fit  to  act  on  the  many  suggestions  he  made. 
He  writes : 

I  have  the  honor,  my  Lord,  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship,  a  list  (not  printed) 
of  such  passenger  vessels  as  have  arrived  this  season  in  the  Deleware  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns. 
The  number  of  the  passengers,  my  Lord,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  anxiety 
always  expressed  upon  this  important  subject;  the  rage  for  migration,  which 
now  prevails,  excites  well  grounded  fears  that  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Ireland  will  be  depopulated  unless  a  seasonable  interposition  be  made  to 
correct  this  alarming  evil;  and,  my  Lord,  I  conceive  with  great  humility  the 
plan  of  reform  I  submitted  to  Government  in  my  letter  of  i6th  Nov.,  1788, 
might,  under  some  modifications,  prove  salutary. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  while  there  are  no  statistics  available  to  show 
the  exact  figures,  that  Irish  immigration  to  America  during  the 
period  referred  to  was  continuous,  and  "much  greater  than  from 
all  the  other  parts  of  Europe,"  and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
comprised  an  important  element,  viz.:  people  who  were  able  to 
pay  their  own  way,  such  as  farmers,  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  others,  a  class  of  people  who  were  then  much  needed  in  this 
country.  In  the  absence  of  actual  official  figures  on  the  subject, 
such  evidence  as  that  furnished  by  the  Phineas  Bond  letters,  in 
addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  shipping  statistics  already  re- 
produced by  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Bond  from  which  these  extracts  have  been 
taken,  contain  a  great  deal  of  material  concerning  the  political 
and  commercial  history  of  the  infant  republic.  It  was  for  this 
and  not  because  of  their  particular  bearing  on  early  emigration, 
they  have  been  printed.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  letters 
in  the  British  Foreign  Office  which  have  not  been  printed  in 
America  will  yield  rich  results  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this 
paper.  Let  us  hope  that  with  the  return  of  peace  to  war-stricken 
Europe  access  may  be  had  to  them  and  that  opportunity  will  be 
found  to  let  further  light  in  upon  these  and  other  documents  that 
tell  of  the  early  history  of  our  nation. 
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Margaret  Corbin,  An  Irishwoman,  the  First  of  Her 
Sex  to  Fight  for  American  Liberty. 

by  michael  j.  o'brien. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  from  the  Hudson  River,  in  a  field 
near  the  highway  running  from  West  Point  to  the  nearby  hamlet 
of  Swimtown,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  may  be  seen  a  lone  grave 
bearing  neither  stone  nor  cross,  nor  anything  to  indicate  to  the 
passerby  who  was  buried  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot.  Yet  in  this 
grave  was  interred,  1 16  years  ago,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Margaret 
Corbin,  heroine  of  Fort  Washington,  the  first  of  her  sex  to  fight 
for  American  liberty  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  only 
woman  who  received  a  pension  from  the  government  for  services 
in  that  war.  The  story  of  Margaret  Corbin,  intensely  interesting 
though  it  is,  has  never  been  fully  told,  and  until  quite  recently  her 
nationality  has  been  unknown.  But  through  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Abbott,  of  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  she  has  at  last  been 
identified  as  Margaret  Cochran,  an  Irishwoman,  the  wife  of  an 
artilleryman  in  the  Continental  Army. 

Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Cochran,  who  came  from 
Ireland  about  the  year  1750,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  a  section  of  Pennsylvania  that 
was  settled  almost  entirely  by  Irish  immigrants.  And  let  it  stand 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  those  Irish  families  that  after  the 
Revolutionary  conflict  began  the  men  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
flocked  to  the  recruiting  offices  in  such  numbers  that  the  historians 
of  that  section  relate  that  none  remained  to  till  the  fields  and  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  but  "the  very  young  and  the  very 
old. "  Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Margaret  Cochran  was 
brought  up.  Four  years  after  his  settlement  Cochran  was  killed 
in  an  Indian  raid  and  his  wife  taken  into  captivity.  Their  two 
children,  Margaret  and  John,  escaped  and  were  brought  up  by 
relatives  in  Franklin  County,  and  in  the  year  1772  Margaret 
married  John  Corbin  from  Virginia,  whose  father  I  assume  to 
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have  been  an  Irishman,  because  he  is  described  by  historical 
writers  as  "Scotch- Irish." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Corbin  enlisted  in  the  Pennsylvania 
artillery  regiment  that  was  raised  and  commanded  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Proctor,  a  native  of  County  Longford.  Margaret,  hav- 
ing no  children  and  no  cares,  and  being  young  and  vigorous  and 
used  to  frontier  life,  decided  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  husband 
and  "volunteered  as  a  nurse  and  aid  in  camp  life."  While  there 
is  no  mention  of  her  in  Revolutionary  annals  prior  to  the  exploit 
that  immortalized  the  name  of  this  woman,  it  is  known  that  she 
was  with  the  American  troops  in  the  retreat  through  Manhattan 
Island  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Brooklyn  on  August  27,  1776. 

After  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  on  September  15,  1776, 
Washington  withdrew  his  forces  to  the  high  ground  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  where  they  threw  up  a  chain  of  earth- 
works and  built  the  fortification  known  as  Fort  Washington  and 
its  supporting  redoubts,  at  what  is  now  the  section  of  the  city 
between  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  Broadway  and  from  181st 
to  190th  street.  General  Howe,  in  the  meantime,  brought  up 
reinforcements  of  several  thousand  Hessian  troops,  and,  in  time, 
the  American  army  was  practically  surrounded  on  three  sides. 
The  defence  of  Fort  Washington  was  entrusted  mainly  to  part 
of  the  brigade  of  General  Miffiin,  comprised  of  two  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  a  Maryland  and  Virginia  regiment  and  Proctor's  ar- 
tillery, about  3,000  in  all,  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  American 
army.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  the  Fifth  and  Third 
Regiments  of  the  famous  Pennsylvania  Line,  commanded  by 
Colonels  Robert  Magaw  and  John  Shee,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  Ireland.  Colonel  Magaw  was  chief  in  command.  At 
Fort  Tryon,  one  of  the  northern  outworks  of  Fort  Washington, 
was  placed  the  battery  of  artillery,  in  which  Corbin  was  a  gunner. 

On  the  day  before  the  attack,  a  British  officer,  bearing  a  white 
flag,  came  from  King's  Bridge  to  Magaw  with  a  peremptory 
summons  to  surrender  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  a  storm,  which, 
by  British  military  law,  was  liability  to  be  put  to  the  sword  if 
taken,  and  he  required  an  answer  within  two  hours.  As  related 
by  Alexander  Graydon,  himself  a  participant  in  the  fight,  in  his 
celebrated  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time,  published  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  181 1,  Magaw  at  once  dispatched  a  note  with  the  intelli- 
gence to  General  Greene,  then  across  the  river  at  Fort  Lee,  and 
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copies  of  the  historic  letters  from  Colonel  Magaw  to  Greene  and 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army  may  be  found  in 
Force's  American  Archives — (fifth  series,  Vol.  3).  These  letters 
are  worth  preserving  in  American  Irish  history,  as  illustrating  the 
^  type  of  soldier  to  whom  the  Father  of  his  Country  entrusted  the 
defence  of  Fort  Washington : 

Mount  Washington, 
15th,  November,  1776. 
Dear  General — A  flag  of  truce  came  out  just  now  from  King's  Bridge.  The 
Adjutant-General  was  at  the  head  of  it.  I  sent  down  Colonel  Swoope.  The 
Adjutant-General  would  hardly  give  two  hours  for  an  alternative  between  sur- 
rendering at  discretion  or  every  man  being  put  to  the  sword.  He  waits  for 
an  answer.  I  shall  send  a  proper  one.  You'll,  I  daresay,  do  what  is  best. 
We  are  determined  to  defend  the  post  or  die. 

Robert  Magaw, 
Colonel  Commanding. 

To  General  Greene. 

To  the  British  officer  he  wrote : 

15th,  November,  1776. 
Sir — If  I  rightly  understand  the  purport  of  your  message  from  General  Howe, 
communicated  to  Colonel  Swoope,  this  post  is  to  be  immediately  surrendered 
or  put  to  the  sword.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  mistake  than  a  settled  purpose  of 
General  Howe  to  act  a  part  so  unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  British  nation. 
But,  give  me  leave  to  assure  his  Excellency  that,  actuated  by  the  most  glorious 
cause  that  mankind  ever  fought  in,  I  am  determined  to  defend  this  post  to  the 
last  extremity. 

Robert  Magaw. 

To  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  Army. 

On  the  next  morning  the  British  and  their  Hessian  mercenaries 
began  the  assault,  and  the  story  of  the  battle  may  be  read  in  any 
history  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
the  3,000  American  patriots  had  no  earthly  chance  against  the 
15,000  well-trained  British  troops  that  stormed  the  works,  and 
after  four  hours  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  in  which  1,600 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
wounded,  many  of  them  mortally,  Magaw  was  obliged  to  capita 
late.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  officers  and  2,607  men  were 
made  prisoners  and  marched  to  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  to  the  British  prison  ships  of  infamous  memory.  During 
the  assault  on  Fort  Tryon,  John  Corbin  was  killed  at  his  post,  but 
his  brave  Irish  wife,  whom  he  had  taught  how  to  handle  the  gun, 
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took  his  place  without  a  moment's  hesitation  and  fought  until, 
terribly  wounded,  she  was  borne  from  the  field.  A  short  de- 
scription of  her  famous  exploit  will  be  found  in  another  page  of 
this  issue. 

In  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  Mr.  Abbott  says  that  "when  the 
Invalid  Regiment  (in  which  Margaret  Corbin  was  enrolled)  was 
mustered  out  in  April,  1783,  having  no  home  or  family  to  go  to,  no 
hospital  to  receive  her,  and  her  warmest  friends  those  with  whom 
she  had  served  the  country,  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  Hud- 
son River,  where  her  husband  laid  down  his  life,  and  where,  owing 
to  the  disbanding  of  the  greatest  number  of  soldiers,  she  could 
find  the  largest  number  of  sympathetic  friends.  Here  she  found 
a  quiet  refuge,  where  she  died  about  the  year  1800. " 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  tradition  among  the  country 
folk  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  that  it 
was  "Mollie"  Pitcher,  the  heroine  of  Monmouth,  whose  remains 
were  buried  at  Swimtown.  This  has  been  proven  to  be  an  error 
and  appears  to  have  been  mainly  the  result  of  the  well-known 
statement  of  Lossing  in  his  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  American 
Revolution  (Vol.  2,  p.  361),  with  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
"Mollie"  Pitcher.  While  Lossing,  in  his  biographical  sketch  of 
"Captain  Mollie, "  shows  that  the  woman  buried  at  Swimtown 
was  "a  daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle,"  and  supports  that  state- 
ment by  one  from  the  widow  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  personally  knew  her,  it  appears  from  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Abbott  that  Lossing  confused  the  "Captain 
Mollie"  of  Monmouth  with  Margaret  Corbin  of  Fort  Washington, 
who  also,  strange  to  say,  was  known  to  the  American  soldiers  as 
"Captain  Molly."  And,  stranger  still,  John  Hayes,  the  first 
husband  of  the  renowned  heroine  of  Monmouth,  was  also  a  can- 
nonier  in  Proctor's  artillery,  and  after  his  death  his  widow  became 
the  wife  of  John  McCauley,  a  soldier  in  the  same  regiment. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Abbott  says:  "She  (Margaret  Corbin)  was  an 
Irishwoman;  she  was  the  first  pensioned  by  our  government  for 
heroic  deeds;  she  had  been  a  helpless  ward  of  the  government; 
her  deed  was  common  knowledge,  and  for  it  she  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  our  cause.  And,  like 
Harvey  Birch,  the  records  available  seemed  to  leave  in  mystery 
as  to  where  she  had  come  from  or  where  she  went  after  the  war. 
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Her  comrades  called  her  'Captain  Molly,'  which,  in  itself,  did 
not  mean  much,  as  'Molly'  was  a  favorite  nickname  for  Margaret 
and  Mary,  and  perhaps  many  others."  Again,  Abbott  says: 
"All  tradition  claimed  that  'Captain  Molly'  was  Irish.  Lossing, 
depending  on  the  traditions  told  to  him  by  some  of  the  same  per- 
sons who  told  them  to  me,  seemed  to  be  the  most  guilty  of  con- 
fusing the  records." 

A  very  fine  bronze  tablet  which  stands,  embedded  in  the  solid 
rock,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings  at  the  west  side  of 
Fort  Washington  avenue,  opposite  187th  street,  which  has  been 
identified  as  the  site  of  Fort  Try  on,  perpetuates  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  this  brave  woman.  Further  down  Fort  Washington 
avenue,  opposite  183d  street,  there  is  also  a  monument  commem- 
orating the  siege  of  Fort  Washington.  The  former  was  erected 
during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  1909,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 


WILLIAM  SAMPSON. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  MCGUIRE,  LL.D. 

Some  years  ago  while  preparing  a  brief  the  writer  of  this 
paper  first  saw  the  name  of  William  Sampson.  It  occurred  in 
the  case  of  People  against  Phillips  which  was  heard  in  the 
New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  the  year  1813.  The 
case  lays  down  the  famous  New  York  rule  as  to  the  inviolability 
of  the  confidences  of  Catholic  auricular  confession.  The  judges 
were  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  Mayor,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
the  Recorder,  Richard  Cunningham  and  Isaac  S.  Douglas, 
sitting  Aldermen.  Phillips  had  been  indicted  for  receiving  stolen 
goods.  The  complainant,  James  Cating,  after  he  had  made  his 
complaint  against  Phillips  to  the  magistrate  got  back  the  goods 
and  refused  to  continue  the  prosecution.  Inquiry  brought  out 
the  fact  that  he  had  received  the  property  from  his  pastor, 
Reverend  Anthony  Kohlmann,  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
The  magistrates  summoned  Father  Kohlmann  to  attend  before 
them  and  he  excused  himself  from  replying  to  their  questions  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  that  all  that  he  knew  about  it  was  protected  by  the  seal 
of  the  confessional.  The  matter  was  then  sent  to  the  Grand 
Jury.  Father  Kohlmann  made  the  same  answer  to  it.  The 
Grand  Jury  thereupon  indicted  the  alleged  thieves  and  Phillips 
also  as  being  the  receiver.  When  the  case  was  called  for  trial 
the  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Richard  Riker,  examined  Father 
Kohlmann  as  a  witness  and  he  again  refused  to  answer.  William 
Sampson  offered  himself  as  amicus  curia  and  in  view  of  its  im- 
portance the  matter  was  adjourned  for  a  full  discussion  and 
hearing.  When  it  was  finally  reached  Mr.  Sampson  formally 
appeared  as  Father  Kohlmann's  counsel  and  Mr.  Riker,  whose 
term  as  District  Attorney  had  expired,  offered  himself  as  his 
associate.  The  arguments  were  elaborate  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  rendered  by  Mayor  Clinton  is  a  most  courageous  and 
learned  document.  Father  Kohlmann's  refusal  to  answer  was 
sustained  and  there  being  no  evidence  against  the  defendants 
they  were  acquitted. 
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Sampson  issued  a  pamphlet  shortly  afterwards  entitled  "The 
Catholic  Question  in  America — Whether  a  Roman  Catholic 
Clergyman  be  in  any  case  compellable  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  auricular  confession?"  It  was  printed  by  Edward  Gillespy 
at  New  York  in  1 8 13  and  contains  not  only  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  with  the  arguments  and  briefs  of  counsel  and  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  full  but  to  it  is  attached  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
auricular  confession  prepared  by  Father  Kohlmann.  The  effect 
of  this  decision  was  profound.  Its  ruling  became  the  settled 
law  of  the  state  and  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  New  York 
in  1825  the  revisers  adopted  it  in  the  following  form  which  re- 
mains substantially  unchanged  until  this  day : 

No  minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatsoever  shall  be 
allowed  to  disclose  any  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional  character 
in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  such  denomina- 
tion. 

The  present  statute  is  Section  833  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. The  revisers  of  the  statutes  were  John  Duer,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  and  John  C.  Spencer,  three  names  famous  in  the  legal 
annals  of  New  York.    They  included  in  their  report  this  note : 

In  a  case  which  occurred  some  years  since  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  New  York, 
at  which  DeWitt  Clinton  presided  it  was  held  that  auricular  confessions  made 
to  a  Catholic  priest  were  not  to  be  divulged.  Although  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  decisions  .  .  .  this  decision  is  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived general  approbation  in  this  country.  It  was  admitted  and  recognized 
by  Justice  Van  Ness  in  the  case  of  Christian  Smith,  reported  in  2  City  Hall 
Recorder,  80,  and  a  distinction  taken  between  such  confessions  as  were  made 
in  the  course  of  discipline  and  such  as  were  made  to  a  clergyman  as  an  adviser 
and  friend.  The  rule  is  too  important  to  be  left  in  its  present  state  and  it  is 
therefore  proposed  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  legislative  authority. 

Father  Kohlmann,  a  famous  Jesuit,  was  not  only  the  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's  but  the  Vicar  General  at  New  York  of  Archbishop 
Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  and  Archbishop  in  the  United 
States.  He  retired  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1815.  Sampson's  ar- 
gument in  this  case  is  alive  with  eloquence,  strength  and  courage. 
It  supports  with  inexorable  logic  true  religious  liberty. 

In  the  Memoir  of  Charles  O'Conor,  which  Frederic  R. 
Coudert  read  before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New 
York,  Sampson's  name  was  found  again.  Mr.  Coudert  there 
tells  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  O'Conor  in  which  was  told  an  incident  of  a  boat  trip  to 
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Albany  which  he  had  made  with  him.  The  writer  said  that  Mr. 
O'Conor  spoke  to  him  about  the  leading  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar  when  he  began  practice  about  1825  and  proceeds  as 
follows : 

He  spoke  of  William  Sampson  whom  he  had  known  well  and  quoted  frag- 
ments of  his  article  on  the  "Irish  Emigrant."  "He  was  born  in  a  land  which 
no  longer  was  his;  in  the  midst  of  plenty  his  children  ate  the  bread  of  poverty; 
he  toiled  for  a  landlord  whose  face  he  never  saw.  He  heard  there  was  a  great 
country  beyond  the  sea  where — "  Up  to  this  I  was  not  looking  at  Mr.  O'Conor 
I  felt  that  his  emotion  was  increasing  and  his  voice  tremulous.  He  had  now 
lost  control  of  himself  and  suddenly  rose.  The  light  shone  full  on  his  face. 
I  saw  that  tears  had  started  from  his  eyes.  Partly  regaining  his  habitual  con- 
trol he  said — "You  must  forget  this.  Pathos  always  overcomes  me  and  for 
that  reason  I  avoid  it.  But  there  is  no  great  offence  in  it  tonight.  Are  we 
not  both  sons  of  the  Irish  Emigrant?" 

This  story  about  Charles  O'Conor,  a  man  whom  Joseph  H. 
Choate  once  described  as  being  made  of  steel  springs  and  hard 
rubber,  proved  the  power  of  Sampson's  personality.  The  im- 
pression that  he  made  on  Charles  O'Conor  could  not  have  been 
wholly  due  to  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  him  and  the 
elder  O'Conor,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  an  United 
Irishman  of  1798. 

These  impressions  led  next  to  an  interesting  reading  of  Samp- 
son's Memoirs  which  he  published  in  New  York  in  1807.  Out 
of  this  developed  the  image  of  a  man  of  powerful  personality, 
who  loved  great  virtues  and  who  achieved  much.  He  measured 
up  to  the  ideas  that  were  formed  of  the  giants  of  the  days  of  '98 
by  those  who  lived  with  their  traditions  in  their  ears  from  child- 
hood. 

William  Sampson  thus  lives  vividly  in  historical  records  and 
documents  as  a  fascinating  character  and  a  good  and  noble  man 
although  he  has  been  dead  more  than  eighty  years.  He  has  a 
story  that  savors  almost  of  romance.  Born  in  Londonderry  in 
the  night  of  the  Penal  Days,  belonging  to  the  Protestant  garrison, 
provided  with  powerful  connections,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  admitted  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
flowering,  extraordinarily  successful  in  his  profession  in  his 
young  manhood,  he  turned  away  from  the  honors  and  riches 
which  were  in  his  grasp  and  became  a  passionate  advocate  of  the 
proscribed  and  hated  Catholic  Irish  in  the  contest  for  liberty. 
He  became  also  a  true  champion  of  Ireland's  fight  against  op- 
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pression  and  persecution.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  support  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  like  a  true  lover.  He  paid  great 
penalties  for  his  devotion,  at  first  in  prison  cells  and  then  in  a 
bitter  exile  that  wrung  his  heart.  He  suffered  a  real  martyrdom 
rather  than  turn  back  from  the  way  that  led  upward  to  his 
ideals,  although  he  was  sorely  tempted.  We  find  him  in  his 
middle  age  after  the  storms  of  youth  were  over  established  with 
his  family  in  the  United  States  and  beginning  a  new  career  among 
strangers.  He  then  became  a  true  American  indeed,  living  a  life 
of  distinction  and  of  the  greatest  usefulness  until  his  death  at  the 
ripe  age  of  73  years. 

This  brief  sketch  has  been  prepared  largely  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  some  one  to  an  adequate  study  of  the  life  and  work 
of  this  great  American  Irishman. 

William  Sampson  was  born  in  the  City  of  Londonderry  on 
January  17,  1764.  He  was  of  English  origin.  His  ancestor, 
John  Sampson,  emigrated  from  Kent  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
His  father  was  Rev.  Arthur  Sampson,  Rector  of  Kilrea  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  of  excellent  social  position.  His 
uncle  was  Colonel  John  Sampson,  who  held  high  office  and  ac- 
quired large  possessions  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Sampson  County*  of  that  State  was  named  for  him.  His 
early  training  attached  him  to  the  dominant  party  both  in  pol- 
itics and  religion.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after 
completing  his  studies  there  he  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  Bar 
in  the  year  1786.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Volunteers  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy.  He  was  only  a  lad  of  eighteen  when 
Grattan  by  means  of  the  Volunteers'  movement  in  1782,  obtained 
legislative  independence  for  the  Irish  Parliament.  This  word 
independence  is  more  important  in  sound  than  in  fact.  The  Irish 
Parliament  was  a  Borough  Parliament  under  the  domination  of 
a  few  powerful  noblemen  and  politicians.  The  legislative  in- 
dependence of  the  English  Parliament  which  Grattan  won,  how- 
ever, made  it  at  least  respectable.  This  independence  however 
had  a  curious  effect.  It  left  the  Catholic  Irish,  who  included  the 
mass  of  the  peasantry  and  formed  seven  eighths  of  the  popula- 
tion, absolutely  under  the  heel  of  the  Protestant  garrison  in 
Ireland.  Such  check  as  was  exercised  over  tyranny  by  the 
domination  of  the  English  Parliament  and  the  great  minds  like 
Burke  and  Fox  who  sat  in  it  was  removed  by  the  grant  of  in- 
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dependence.  The  situation  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no 
development  here.  The  grinding  land  and  trade  laws  and  the 
agrarian  distress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  as  bad  after 
parliamentary  independence  was  granted  as  they  were  before. 
The  Penal  Laws  that  proscribed  the  Catholics  became  in  practice 
even  more  rigid  and  cruel.  The  condition  of  the  poor  Irish  Pro- 
testant outside  a  few  favored  ones  became  almost  equally  intoler- 
able. As  is  well  said  by  one  writer,  "the  rich  and  the  poor  had 
different  systems  of  justice,  both  equally  ill-administered." 
Grattan  said  that  two  thirds  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was 
returned  by  less  than  one  hundred  persons. 

When  this  arrogant  and  venal  oligarchy  became  independent 
of  the  English  Parliament  it  was  responsible  to  no  one  because 
at  no  time  was  it  ever  responsible  to  the  Irish  people.  The 
Irish  Volunteers,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  for  the  most  part 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  They  rep- 
resented, however,  a  strong  element  in  the  dominant  Protestant 
party  of  Ireland.  Many  of  them  were  noblemen  of  liberal 
minds  and  among  their  leaders  shine  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Grattan  and  Charlemont.  With  all  its  defects  the  movement  did 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the  Irish  people. 
When  parliamentary  independence  was  obtained  the  power  of  the 
Volunteers  for  reform  and  rehabilitation  of  government  was 
soon  dissipated  by  factional  differences.  The  principal  division 
among  them  was  on  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Cath- 
olics, which  was  strongly  urged  by  the  clearer  sighted  leaders. 
These  differences  at  last  became  irreconcilable  and  the  dominant 
oligarchy  which  was  the  common  enemy  of  their  cause  soon  de- 
spised the  movement  as  impotent  and  rejected  all  the  demands  of 
its  leaders  for  reformation. 

By  the  year  1790  politics  in  Ireland  had  reached  probably  its 
lowest  state.  The  conditions  of  the  government  were  such  that 
the  note  of  despair  is  found  even  in  the  speeches  of  the  great- 
souled  Grattan  and  his  associates.  The  condition  of  the  Cath- 
olic Irish  was  almost  beyond  hope.  As  has  been  bitterly  said, 
the  phrase  "He  is  a  Papist,"  was  a  potent  apology  for  any  out- 
rage in  Ireland.  At  this  time  arose  the  grave  insanity  of  George 
HI  and  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  regency.  The  Irish 
parliamentary  rulers  for  their  own  purposes  refused  to  pass  the 
act  on  this  subject  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  English  Par- 
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liament.  The  French  Revolution  had  just  begun  and  was  show- 
ing in  its  growing  power  and  influence,  among  all  the  abuses 
which  went  with  them,  the  majesty  and  strength  inherent  in 
the  ideas  of  democracy.  Political  agitation  was  profound 
throughout  western  Europe.  The  English  Ministry  then  de- 
termined that  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  a  union  between  the 
English  and  the  Irish  Parliaments  was  imperative.  At  the  same 
time  the  Irish  advocates  of  reform  in  parliamentary  representa- 
tion and  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people  from  proscription 
and  religious  persecution  and  economic  slavery  resolved  that 
the  time  had  come  to  strike  for  their  cause.  Out  of  this  resolu- 
tion grew  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

Sampson  at  this  time  was  twenty-six  years  old.  He  was  in 
good  practice  at  the  Irish  Bar  and  the  world  smiled  upon  him. 
He  had  great  talents  and  a  delightful  personality.  His  intellect 
was  of  high  order  and  he  had  great  courage.  He  was  not  a 
radical  in  any  sense.  His  associations  and  conditions  rather  at- 
tached him  to  the  ruling  caste  and  not  to  any  movement  of  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  this  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  but 
gave  up  all  that  interest  and  selfishness  might  have  brought  him, 
to  adopt  the  cause  which  made  for  the  regeneration  of  his  coun- 
try. It  is  interesting  to  read  that  in  these  early  days  he  was  the 
comrade  of  Robert  Stewart,  who  afterwards  developed  into  the 
infamous  Lord  Castlereagh,  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Sampson 
threw  himself  with  all  his  heart  into  the  United  Irishmen  move- 
ment. 

The  United  Irishmen  began  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  English 
government.  The  Protestant  leaders  among  them  sought  the 
help  of  the  Catholic  population  as  essential  to  success.  They 
finally  obtained  under  tremendous  difficulty  the  passage  by 
Parliament  of  some  remedial  acts  releasing  in  a  small  measure 
some  of  the  cords  that  bound  the  Catholics.  This  reform 
brought  on  a  storm.  The  government  and  its  supporters 
became  filled  with  fear,  hatred  and  malice.  The  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  was  proscribed  and  the  administering  of  its 
oath  became  felony.  This  oath  is  an  interesting  document  that 
bears  powerfully  on  Sampson's  life.  It  is  set  out  here  to  show 
its  innocence  and  justice: 

In  the  awful  presence  of  God  I  declare  that  I  will  as  far  as  in  me  lies  endeavor 
to  promote  a  brotherhood  of  affection  and  union  amongst  Irishmen  of  every 
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religious  persuasion  and  that  I  will  persevere  in  my  endeavors  to  procure  a  full, 
equal  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people  in  Ireland.  I  do  further 
declare  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards  nor  punishments  shall  ever  induce 
me  directly  or  indirectly  to  inform  on  or  give  evidence  against  any  member 
or  members  of  this  or  similar  societies  for  any  act  or  expression  of  theirs 
done  or  made  collectively  or  individually  in  or  out  of  this  society  in  pursuance 
of  the  spirit  of  this  obligation. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  conflict  between  prejudice,  interest, 
selfishness  and  class  hatred  on  one  side  and  high-mindedness  and 
love  of  liberty  and  justice  on  the  other  that  was  waged  for 
nearly  ten  years  Sampson  threw  himself  with  all  the  ardor  and 
zeal  of  youth.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  re- 
form and  of  religious  liberty,  particularly  in  his  native  Ulster. 
He  presided  at  meetings  when  courage  was  needed  to  do  it  and 
where  bold  resolutions  were  addressed  to  the  crown  and  the 
government.  He  was  at  the  call  of  the  oppressed  and  the  perse- 
cuted in  the  cause.  He  sprang  with  all  the  weapons  at  his 
command  to  champion  those  whom  the  magistrates  and 
the  government  officers  were  oppressing.  Mr.  William  Cooke 
Taylor,  writing  in  London  in  1832,  while  Sampson  was  still  liv- 
ing, says:  "His  memory  is  still  hallowed  in  the  breasts  of  thou- 
sands and  the  blessings  of  those  whom  he  saved  from  unmerited 
persecution  still  accompany  him  in  his  exile  beyond  the 
Atlantic."  The  government  never  faltered,  however,  in  its 
blind  anger  and  rage  against  the  men  who  led  this  movement. 
Acts  of  indemnity  were  passed  removing  the  personal  penalties 
from  the  heads  of  the  miscreants  who  as  magistrates  and  gov- 
ernment officers  were  oppressing  the  people  and  Sampson  soon 
found  his  occupation  in  the  fearless  pursuit  of  these  persons 
gone. 

Under  this  pressure,  finding  the  hope  of  reform  by  constitu- 
tional and  peaceful  methods  rapidly  disappearing,  like  their 
predecessors  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  America  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  became  radicals  and  inde- 
pendence and  Republicanism  were  held  to  be  their  only  remedy. 
The  English  government  again  flatly  refused  parliamentary  re- 
form and  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  base  agra- 
rian laws  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  Irish  misery  and  misgovern- 
ment.  Again  it  illustrated  clearly  the  truth  which  Sydney  Smith 
expressed  some  years  later  in  the  Plymley  letters  and  which 
has  stood  even  to  this  day:  "The  moment  the  very  name  of 
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Ireland  is  mentioned  the  English  seem  to  bid  adieu  to  common 
feeling,  common  prudence  and  common  sense  and  to  act  with  the 
barbarity  of  tyrants  and  the  fatuity-  of  idiots." 

The  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  at  first  an  idea  re- 
pugnant to  the  majority  of  the  United  Irishmen,  became  thus 
dear  to  a  most  important  group  among  its  leaders.  With  worldly 
prudence  many  of  the  wealthy  and  socially  important  in  the  so- 
ciety withdrew  at  this  juncture.  Sampson  did  not  withdraw 
or  falter  but  the  conservatism  of  his  birth  and  education  kept 
him  from  joining  the  radical  group  of  whom  Tone  and  Robert 
Emmet  were  types.  He  remained  to  the  end  desirous  of  recon- 
ciliation with  England  by  means  of  parliamentary  reforms  and 
civil,  religious  and  economic  liberty. 

In  December  1796  he  presided  over  the  famous  Belfast  meeting 
of  the  United  Irishmen  where  bold  resolutions  were  adopted 
which  made  him  a  marked  man.  He  was  then  but  thirty- two 
years  old.  These  resolutions,  among  other  things,  bravely  asked 
that  the  sovereign  should  permit  the  Belfast  Irishmen  to  arm 
themselves  "in  like  manner  as  the  Volunteers  whose  memory 
we  revere  and  whose  example  we  wish  to  imitate." 

Sampson  wielded  a  vigorous  pen.  He  never  was  temperate 
in  his  speech  when  his  heart  was  in  a  cause.  The  story  is  told 
of  him  that  being  about  this  time  in  the  gallery  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  the  formal  question  was  put  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor  "that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair." 
Sampson  shouted  out  "Aye  and  let  the  greatest  rascal  amongst 
you  take  it."  The  sergeant  at  arms  could  not  find  the  offender 
as  the  gallery  was  filled  with  his  friends. 

The  mild  concessions  which,  as  has  been  stated,  were  given  the 
Catholics  through  the  efforts  of  Grattan  and  his  group  failed 
to  work  any  important  result  in  the  general  situation  because  as 
Lord  Plunket  said,  "Concession  had  been  followed  in  every 
stage  by  the  curse  and  malediction  of  those  bigots  whose  preju- 
dices neither  time  nor  circumstances  could  remove,  who  like  an 
unwholesome  blight,  like  a  destructive  mildew,  intercepted  every 
ray  of  royal  power  or  legislative  benevolence. ' '  These  concessions 
led  indeed  to  a  disastrous  result  in  one  particular.  The  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  certain  small  groups  of  the  Catholics 
led  to  the  formation  among  the  Protestant  peasantry  of  the  North 
of  secret  societies  to  oppose  the  improvement  of  their  Catholic 
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neighbors  and  to  oppress  them.  The  worst  of  these  was  the 
infamous  Protestant  banditti  called  "The  Peep  o'  Day  Boys." 
While  the  secret  agrarian  movements  of  the  Catholic  peasantry, 
mostly  started  in  self-defense,  were  put  down  with  a  murderous 
hand  and  attacked  by  the  magistrates  with  remorseless  cruelty 
through  the  courts,  and  informers,  leniency  was  shown  to  these 
bandits.  Sampson  was  the  eager  champion  of  the  oppressed  in 
these  matters  particularly  and  was  on  call  whenever  he  was 
needed.  He  became  one  of  the  most  famous  lawyers  of  Ireland 
for  his  devotion  and  untiring  labors  for  justice  to  the  victims  of 
outrage  and  persecution. 

The  case,  however,  that  brought  Sampson  his  greatest  fame 
in  these  days  was  that  of  William  Orr,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of 
talents  and  position  who  lived  at  Carrickfergus.  Mr.  Orr  was 
charged  with  a  capital  felony  in  administering  the  United  Irish- 
men's oath  to  one  Wheatly,  an  informer.  John  Philpot  Curran 
was  his  senior  counsel  to  whom  Sampson  was  junior.  In  those 
days  the  counsel  in  criminal  cases  had  not  the  right  to  address 
the  jury  in  a  felony  case,  even  a  capital  one,  unless  the  indictment 
was  for  high  treason  and  Curran  first  tried  to  have  the  indictment 
changed  but  without  success.  The  government  feared  the  sur- 
passing eloquence  of  such  an  advocate.  The  jury  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty.  Shortly  afterwards  Wheatly  confessed  that  he 
had  committed  perjury  on  the  trial  and  four  of  the  jury  swore 
that  intimidation  had  been  exercised  upon  them.  The  appeal  to 
the  government  was  useless  and  Orr  was  executed.  The  case 
set  all  Ireland  aflame.  Curran  wrote  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  Press,  then  the  only  independent  paper 
in  Dublin.  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  the  publisher,  was  arrested  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  and  put  in  a  cell  with  common  felons, 
although  his  charged  offense  of  libel  was  bailable.  He  was  then 
threatened  with  a  public  whipping  if  he  did  not  confess  the  author 
of  the  letter.  Sampson  was  Finnerty 's  counsel  in  the  preliminary 
examinations  and  acted  with  consummate  courage.  Curran  de- 
fended Finnerty  on  his  trial.  His  speech  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  English  language. 

Tiie  government,  never  stopping,  continued  its  acts  of  outrage 
and  oppression  against  the  United  Irishmen  and  their  friends 
and,  as  is  generally  accepted  by  historical  students,  deliberately 
sought  to  bring  about  what  Castlereagh  called  "an  explosion" 
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which  would  warrant  the  use,  with  the  consent  of  British  public 
opinion,  of  military  force  and  remorseless  cruelty.  The  French 
republic  was  growing  great  and  threatening  and  the  menace  of 
Irish  rebellion  made  the  English  crown  mad  with  fear.  The  sad 
fact  is  conceded  by  almost  all  students  of  history  that,  if  the  con- 
trary course  had  been  followed  and  parliamentary  reform  had 
been  granted  together  with  Catholic  emancipation,  one  of  the 
worst  chapters  in  Irish  history  would  not  have  been  written  and 
that  Ireland's  redemption  would  have  been  advanced  a  century. 
The  last  days  of  the  struggle  were  at  hand  when  Mr.  Grattan  on 
May  15,  1797,  made  his  great  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons announcing  the  withdrawal  of  himself  and  his  associates 
from  further  attendance. 

The  hateful  story  of  the  treachery  and  venality  and  rapacity  of 
the  British  government  that  followed  on  this  event  need  not  be 
told  here.  The  story  of  the  weakness,  the  vacillation,  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  final  defeat  that  followed  like  a  blight  on  the 
movement  of  the  United  Irishmen  is  probably  the  saddest  one 
in  Ireland's  sad  history.    It  is  known  to  all. 

Sampson's  zeal  and  enthusiasm  never  faltered  throughout 
those  trying  days.  He  stood  a  shining  mark  for  the  hostility 
and  venom  of  the  opponents  of  the  United  Irishmen  up  to  the 
end.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  everything.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Thomas  i\ddis  Emmet,  of  Robert  Emmet,  of  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  and  of  William  MacNevin.  In  later  years  Tone's  son 
married  his  daughter.  His  son  was  a  godson  of  Curran  and  was 
named  after  him. 

After  the  arrest  in  1798  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  their  harsh  imprisonment  and  the  death  of  Tone,  Sampson 
passed  through  an  ordeal  in  which  his  sufferings  must  have  been 
excruciating.  He  was  not  of  vigorous  body  and  suffered  from 
weakness  of  the  chest.  The  details  live  vividly  in  his  Memoirs. 
He  endured  imprisonment  badly.  In  the  end  he  was  permitted 
under  solemn  agreements  with  the  government  to  leave  Ireland 
forever.  These  agreements  were  violated  almost  at  once.  If 
it  were  not  for  established  facts  corroborating  it  the  story  of  the 
British  government's  treatment  of  Sampson  after  he  left  Ireland 
under  its  supervision  would  be  scarcely  credible.  He  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  way  to  Portugal  and  landed  in  England.  After  a 
long  delay  he  was  permitted  to  go  on  his  way.    His  journey  from 
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Falmouth  to  Oporto  lasted  three  weeks.  A  few  weeks  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Lisbon  in  February  1799  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Port- 
uguese government  in  various  prisons  for  nearly  three  months 
for  reasons  which  he  was  never  able  to  discover  but  which  may  be 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  suspicion  that  he  had  concealed 
or  had  knowledge  of  documents  of  value  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
United  Irishmen  and  their  friends. 

After  the  proper  orders  were  issued  the  Portuguese  government 
put  him  upon  French  soil  where  he  remained  some  six  years. 
After  a  considerable  delay  he  requested  permission  to  return  to 
Ireland  so  that  he  might  establish  himself  and  his  family  again 
but  his  request  was  peremptorily  denied.  His  wife  and  children 
were  allowed  to  join  him  for  the  first  time  in  1802.  His  stay  in 
France  was  most  interesting.  He  met  intimately  some  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  Court  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  including 
his  mother,  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her  daughter  Hortense, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Holland  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
He  perfected  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
law,  and  politics.  He  found  himself  and  his  family  in  Hamburg 
early  in  1806  and  because  of  the  war  which  was  then  raging 
between  Germany  and  France  he  was  given  a  passport  by  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  allowing  him  and  his  family  to  proceed  to  London. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  immediately  placed  under 
arrest,  although  the  circumstances  of  his  detention  were  not 
harsh.  His  desire  to  return  to  Ireland  was  intense  but  was 
persistently  denied  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  pow- 
erful friends,  among  them  Charles  James  Fox,  who  was  then 
in  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness.  He  was  finally  permitted  to 
sail  for  America  under  sentence  of  perpetual  exile  from  the 
British  Islands. 

He  landed  in  New  York  on  July  4,  1806,  wretchedly  sick 
and  prostrated.  His  health  soon  grew  better  and  he  began 
his  career  in  America.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  October 
1806.  He  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  and  extensive  practice.  He 
was  a  man  of  comfortable  fortune  with  the  manners  and  education 
of  a  gentleman.  He  was  counsel  for  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He 
spoke  French  fluently  as  did  his  children.  The  idea  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  had  impressed  him  strongly  and  led  to  his  undertak- 
ing the  plans  of  law  reform  hereafter  mentioned.  He  had  great 
humor  and  an  eloquence  almost  too  facile,  to  which  was  joined  an 
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unconquerable  buoyancy  of  mind,  as  D'Arcy  McGee  described 
it. 

He  became  a  social  figure  at  once.  His  family  joined  him  in 
October  1810.  His  son,  John  Philpot  Curran  Sampson,  was 
sent  to  Oxford  University  in  1813  after  an  excellent  preliminary 
training  but  returned  shortly  afterwards  because  of  the  war 
with  England.  After  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New  York 
he  gave  up  practice  and  settled  in  New  Orleans  where  he  became 
distinguished  as  a  journalist  until  his  untimely  death  in  1820  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six. 

Sampson  also  became  immediately  a  part  of  the  literary  circle  of 
New  York.    Samuel  Woodworth,  who  wrote  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,"  published  in  181 1  a  book  of  verse  in  which  he  speaks  of 
him  under  the  name  "Sampfilius  Philoerin"  as  one 
"Who,  when  by  tyranny  oppresst, 

Burst  from  his  chains  and  sought  the  West 

And  here  when  virtue  wished  a  friend 

Was  always  foremost  to  defend." 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts  of  his  career  that  he  was  a 
shorthand  reporter  of  remarkable  skill.  Where  he  perfected 
himself  in  this  accomplishment  is  not  stated  in  the  available 
records.  His  distinction  in  this  art  is  so  great,  however,  that 
a  study  of  his  character  and  achievements  as  a  verbatim  re- 
corder was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale  for  the  New 
York  State  Stenography  Association  in  1906. 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  the  Phillips-Kohlmann  case  men- 
tioned above  he  published  more  than  a  dozen  substantial  vol- 
umes of  reports  of  interesting  cases  in  which  he  appeared  as  counsel 
or  to  which  he  was  attracted.  Among  these  is  his  report  of  the 
trial  of  the  Journeymen  Cordwainers  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
their  wages.  He  was  counsel  there  for  the  shoemakers  and 
the  case  is  one  of  the  first  reported  cases  on  the  subject  of 
strikes  and  the  rights  of  laborers  to  combine  for  protection 
and  trade  purposes.  He  was  probably  at  his  best  in  the  "Whale 
Case,"  published  in  18 19,  in  which  a  dispute  over  whale  oil 
was  developed  into  a  voluminous  discussion  of  questions  of  nat- 
ural science,  theology  and  law.  His  cross-examination  of  his 
friend.  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  the  famous  scientist,  and 
at  one  time  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  as  it  appears 
in  this  book  is  characteristically  humorous  but  very  quaint 
to  the  eyes  of  this  generation. 
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He  was  always  an  ardent  advocate  of  law  reform  and  published 
valuable  papers  on  the  subject.  The  annual  discourse  which  he 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Historical  Society  in  Decem- 
ber 1823  was  published  by  the  society.  It  deals  with  the  topic 
of  the  "Common  Law"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advanced 
law  reformer  and  contains  some  most  valuable  suggestions. 
It  discusses  the  modernization  of  the  Common  Law  and  the  adop- 
tion of  statutes  to  declare  and  crystallize  its  general  rules.  The 
first  proposition  it  will  be  noted  was  carried  into  effect  later  by 
the  famous  Commentaries  on  American  Law  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
who  was  Sampson's  intimate  friend.  The  second  proposition  was 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sampson  played  a  very  great 
part  in  the  great  work  of  the  simplification  and  enrichment  of 
both  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  law  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  work  New  York  set  the  example  for  the  other  states. 
He  began  this  work  very  early.  There  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1805  the  year  before  his  arrival  in  New  York 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Sampson  against  the  Philistines  or  the 
reformation  of  law  suits  and  justice  made  cheap,  speedy  and 
brought  home  to  every  man's  door  agreeably  to  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  trial  by  jury,"  written  with  his  characteristic 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  colored  strongly  by  his  French 
experiences.  His  discourse  on  the  "  Common  Law"  is  probably 
his  most  serious  literary  effort.  It  is  very  learned,  indeed  at 
times  pedantic.  He  expresses  in  it  vigorously  characteristically 
Protestant  views  on  many  disputed  questions  of  history  and 
state  policy.  This  vigorous  literary  style  is  shown  throughout 
all  his  works.  For  an  example,  in  attacking  the  truth  of 
Blackstone's  famous  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  Common  Law, 
he  says:  "The  Reformation  was  not  owing  to  any  virtue  of  the 
Common  Law  but  to  the  passions  of  a  murderous  king  seeking 
to  destroy  his  wife,  gratify  his  lust  and  bastardize  his  issue." 

His  republicanism  always  shines  out  brightly.  He  became  a 
strong  convert  to  it  after  the  United  Irishmen  movement  failed. 
The  following  example  of  this  is  taken  from  "Common  Law." 

In  despotic  countries  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  law  and  his  glory  the 
sole  end;  earth,  air  and  sea  are  referred  to  his  dominion,  time  is  measured  by 
the  years  of  his  reign  and  his  subjects  are  quantities  to  estimate  his  grandeur. 
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His  vices  or  his  virtues,  his  battles  and  his  sieges,  his  intrigues,  usurpations  and 
alliances,  his  pleasures  and  amours  absorb  all  other  interests  and  the  servile  pen 
of  the  historian  and  the  poet  is  ever  ready  to  pay  divine  honours  to  success- 
ful crime.  In  a  free  country  triumphs  and  victories  are  only  valued  as  the 
means  of  peace  and  safety,  and  the  glory  of  the  hero  is  to  have  fought  in  the 
defense  of  his  country's  liberty  and  laws.  So  thought  the  ever  honored  patriot 
(Washington)  who  in  that  farewell  address  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  his 
wisdom  and  his  virtues  anticipates  as  the  great  reward  of  all  his  service,  to  en- 
joy in  the  midst  of  his  fellow  citizens  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under 
a  free  government. 

In  1835  Harpers  published  William  Cooke  Taylor's  History 
of  Ireland  with  additions  by  William  Sampson.  The  pro- 
spectus describes  him  as  "one  whose  high  character  for  learn- 
ing, patriotism  and  discrimination  requires  no  eulogy."  These 
chapters  are  extended  and  valuable.  Some  of  the  comments 
they  contain  upon  Irish  topics  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the 
man.    He  treats  of  the  Irish  language  in  these  words: 

Much  has  been  lost  to  science  by  the  wilful  destruction  of  Irish  manuscripts 
and  the  discouragement  thrown  upon  the  study  of  a  language  which  might 
have  been  eminently  useful  in  this  day  in  that  interesting  branch  of  learning 
called  linguistic  history,  a  language  which  is  now  written  and  spoken  without 
mixture  or  adulteration  as  it  was  written  and  spoken  three  thousand  years 
ago  and  which,  though  long  banished  from  the  seats  of  academic  learning, 
from  the  forum,  the  Senate  and  from  scenic  use,  remains  regular  in  its  con- 
struction, copious  and  expressive,  apt  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  and  lofty 
eloquence  and  for  the  utterance  of  such  elegant  turns  of  thought  and  tender 
and  delicate  sentiment  as  never  could  have  originated  with  any  but  a  civilized 
and  highly  polished  people. 

He  champions  vigorously  the  cause  of  historic  truth  in  relation 
to  his  beloved  Ireland.  He  quotes  Charles  James  Fox  speaking 
in  Parliament  as  follows:  "I  love  the  Irish.  What  they  have 
of  good  is  of  themselves.    What  they  have  of  bad  is  from  you." 

He  quotes  Lady  Morgan  meeting  the  charge  of  turbulence 
made  against  the  Irish. 

Even  their  turbulence  speaks  better  for  their  nature  than  if  they  had  sunk 
under  oppression  to  that  sordid  state  of  brutal  apathy  to  which  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  has  been  reduced  by  tyranny  and  superstition. 
What  have  their  rebellions  been  but  counter  projects  to  tyranny  or  their  op- 
position to  laws  but  conflicts  with  their  enemy?  Are  they  ignorant?  See  the 
cruel  statutes  that  have  made  them  so. 

These  trenchant  remarks  on  the  falsification  of  Irish  history 
are  in  his  best  style : 

History  to  be  useful  must  be  true,  and  this  can  hardly  be  when  rolls  and 
records  speak  not  truth  but  falsehood  and  where  contemporary  history  is 
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written  after  bloody  conflicts  when  one  party  is  reduced  to  silence  and  the 
other  possessed  of  every  organ  of  publicity  makes  it  to  suit  his  own  views,  when 
the  writer  is  he  whom  the  spoil  has  enriched  and  the  hand  that  guides  the  pen 
if.  red  with  the  blood  of  the  calumniated  victim.  Then  voe  victis,  their  venal 
tongues  and  mercenary  pens  will  herald  forth  the  triumphs  of  successful  crime 
and  the  name  of  the  patriot  who  felt  and  dared  and  bled  for  his  country  will  be 
consigned  to  obloquy  or  to  oblivion,  none  will  then  dare  to  breathe  his  name  or 
throw  one  flower  on  his  silent  grave  till  time,  the  great  detecter,  brings  truth 
again  to  light,  restores  to  virtue  her  true  lustre  and  to  humanity  the  most 
precious  of  her  interests,  the  heartstirring  and  inspiring  example  of  generous 
martyrs  whom  in  the  gloomiest  season  of  their  country's  fortunes  bribe  could 

not  tempt  nor  torture  move  nor  death's  worst  terrors  daunt  It 

might  be  said  why  at  this  time  dwell  upon  these  scenes  of  discord  and  revive 
the  memory  of  wrongs  that  can  have  no  remedy?  And  certainly  if  it  were  for 
no  better  purpose  than  to  stir  up  the  embers  and  rouse  the  flame  which  has 
burned  before  so  fiercely  and  destructively  it  would  be  reprehensible  but  there 
is  more  safety  in  truth  than  in  concealment.  Those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
history  of  their  country  but  the  traditions  of  hereditary  wrongs  and  present 
griefs  can  learn  no  more  from  books  than  is  already  graven  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  It  is  for  those  who  feel  not,  know  not  nor  care  not  what  a  people 
suffer  that  truth  should  speak  with  trumpet  tongue  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  torturers  should  sleep  on  beds  of  roses.  It  is  for  those  in  whose  hands  yet 
rests  the  power  of  good  or  evil  to  relax  their  grasp  or  the  conflict  though  un- 
equal must  be  eternal. 

Sampson  loved  his  friends  and  was  equally  beloved  by  them. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  one  of  his  idols.    He  says  of  him : 

From  the  time  that  our  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  common  sympathy 
for  our  afflicted  native  land  there  were  in  our  destinies  some  striking  coinci- 
dences. We  have  been  associated  in  the  defense  of  the  injured  and  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  guilty.  We  were  arrested  by  the  same  process,  subjected  to 
like  solitary  imprisonment,  banished  by  the  same  act  of  Parliament,  one  order 
struck  both  our  names  from  the  roll  of  barristers  and  the  same  star  led  us  to 
the  same  resting  place. 

In  1825  in  the  decline  of  his  years  he  removed  from  New  York 
to  \\  ashington  where  he  continued  to  practice  his  profession. 
\\  hen  he  left  New  York  he  was  presented  with  a  remarkable 
address  signed  by  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city  and  by  many 
of  the  important  officials.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  them  will  be  well  shown  by  this  letter  which  DeWitt  Clinton, 
then  the  Governor,  wrote  him. 

I  cannot  permit  you  to  leave  this  State  without  expressing  to  you  my  high 
sen>*e  of  your  acceptable  and  meritorious  conduct  as  a  gentleman  and  a  citizen 
during  your  long  residence  in  it.  While  I  regret  the  loss  which  your  absence 
wil!  produce  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  that  wherever  your  destination  may  be 
my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness  will  accompany  you. 
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Chancellor  Kent,  probably  the  most  famous  of  American  law- 
yers, in  the  letter  which  he  sent  him  expressed  "My  unfeigned 
regret  of  the  loss  of  your  society  and  my  sense  of  the  great  ob- 
ligation I  am  under  to  you  for  your  invariable  kindness  and  at- 
tention." Old  New  Yorkers  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Chancellor  Kent  wrote  from  his  home,  No.  60  Greenwich  Street. 
The  present  condition  of  that  site  is  eloquent  of  the  profound 
changes  in  New  York  since  the  date  of  the  letter. 

At  Washington  he  continued  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  mental  vigor  was  preserved  and  his  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  law  and  its  reformation  remained  intense.  His 
association  with  Father  Kohlmann  in  the  Phillips  case  had  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Jesuits  at  Georgetown  College  with  whom 
his  intercourse  was  intimate.  He  published  at  Washington  in 
1826  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Discourses  and  Correspondence  with 
learned  Jesuits  upon  the  History  of  the  Law."  There  is  no 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  reason  for  Sampson's  removal  to  Georgetown  was  that 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tone  was  living  there.  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone's  wife  came  to  New  York  with  his  children  in  1796  before 
the  Irish  Rebellion  culminated  and  lived  there  afterwards.  In 
1 810  her  son,  William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  then  nineteen 
years  old,  was  made  a  cadet  in  the  French  Military  Academy 
at  St.  Germain  and  eventually  became  an  officer  in  Napoleon's 
Army.  He  served  with  distinction  until  Waterloo  when  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1825  he  mar- 
ried Sampson's  only  daughter  and  was  appointed  a  captain  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  lived  in  Washington  until  his 
death  of  consumption  in  1828.  He  had  resigned  his  commis- 
sion because  of  ill  health  in  1827.  His  widow  and  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  were  still  living  in  New  York  in  1858  accord- 
ing to  a  biographical  note  in  R.  Barry  O'Brien's  edition  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  Autobiography,  published  in  Dublin  in  1893. 

Sampson  returned  to  New  York  in  1830  and  died  there  on 
December  27,  1836.  In  him  passed  away  a  true  Irish  patriot. 
His  engraved  portrait  attached  to  the  English  edition  of  his 
Memoir  of  i8o7which  was  published  in  London  in  1832  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  handsome  countenance,  distinguished 
presence  and  great  intelligence.  This  book  was  published  in  a 
series  called  "Autobiography"  and  forms  volume  33  thereof. 
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The  introduction  is  written  by  William  Cooke  Taylor,  above 
referred  to,  and  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  facts  given  in  this 
paper.  The  eloquent  passage  which  ends  this  introduction, 
however,  the  writer  of  this  article  is  convinced  by  internal 
evidence  was  written  by  Sampson  himself.  They  surely 
are  words  that  in  any  case  Sampson  would  like  to  have 
presented  in  this  day  to  this  distant  generation  and  they  make  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  this  inadequate  appreciation  of  him. 

Ireland  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  country  for  which 
his  first  wishes  were  formed  and  for  which  his  last  prayers  shall  be  offered; 
Ireland  whose  memory  still  flourishes  green  in  his  heart  and  whose  name  recalls 
in  all  their  vigor  and  warmth  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  youthful 
days  when  confidence  was  blooming  and  hope  was  young;  Ireland  too  may 
peruse  with  some  profit  and  perhaps  with  some  pleasure  the  Memoirs  of  one 
who  in  the  opinion  of  many  has  loved  her  not  wisely  but  too  well  and  recipro- 
cate some  part  of  the  affection  that  the  exile  feels  for  the  land. 

"Where  once  his  careless  childhood  strayed 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain.    .    .  " 

Certainly  the  Ireland  of  that  day  sent  back  a  deep  assent  to 
these  yearnings  of  its  dear,  aged  exile's  heart.  The  Irish  race 
of  this  day  will  gladly  keep  his  memory  green  and  love  and  ven- 
erate it. 
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AN  UNKNOWN  HERO  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. 

BY  JOHN  G.  COYLE,  M.  D. 

In  a  war  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  the  great  Civil  War  of  the  United 
States,  from  1861  to  1865,  men  who  would  loom  large  in  ordinary- 
wars  fail  to  receive  that  attention  that  their  achievements  de- 
serve. The  Civil  War  lasted  for  four  years.  There  were  2,261 
engagements  during  the  struggle.  Nearly  2,800,000  enlistments 
occurred  on  the  winning  side.  The  cost  in  money  to  the  vic- 
torious Union  was  over  $2,500,000,000  and  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  more  than  1,000,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  armies  of 
the  Union. 

Thousands  of  heroic  men  gave  up  their  lives  in  unrecorded 
acts  of  heroism.  Thousands  upon  thousands  made  sacrifices  and 
endured  sufferings  that  would  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
deathless  memorial  eulogy  could  the  facts  have  been  preserved 
for  the  use  of  men  with  imagination,  with  sentiment  and  the  gift 
of  expression.  These  unknown  heroes  must  be  content  with  the 
sole  yet  mighty  consolation  of  duty  done  and  a  preserved  Union, 
for  which  they  strove. 

One  of  these  unnoticed  figures  suddenly  looms  up  before  the 
mind  of  the  student  who  reads  minutely  the  history  of  that  ti- 
tanic struggle.  The  figure  comes  into  view  in  several  parts  of 
the  fighting  ground.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man  born  under  another 
flag  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  soldier, 
the  soul  of  a  Catholic  gentleman,  the  ardor  of  a  patriot.  He 
takes  command  in  a  desperate  situation  by  native  ability,  by 
courage,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  soul.  He  suffers  imprisonment 
without  a  murmur  and  defends  his  country's  government  against 
the  bitter  comment  of  her  own  native-born  sons.  He  heads  a 
brave  regiment  of  men,  like  himself,  from  another  land.  And  he 
dies,  in  the  line  of  duty,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  an  American 
soldier,  beneath  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  mourned  by  the 
greatest  general  in  the  Union  Army.  That  man  is  Col.  Timothy 
O'Meara,  a  native  of  Tipperary,  the  commander  of  the  Irish 
Legion  of  Illinois. 

Timothy  O'Meara  was  born  in  Tipperary  in  1833.  As  he 
reached  young  manhood  the  Irish  were  emigrating  to  America 
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at  the  rate  of  150,000  a  year.  The  pestilence,  the  famine,  the 
tornado  and  the  frightful  industrial  and  governmental  conditions 
in  Ireland  were  driving  the  Catholic  Irish  into  a  land  that  prom- 
ised them  hope,  refuge  and  betterment.  O'Meara  came  here 
when  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  saw  five  years  of  service  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  was  an  experienced  soldier,  accustomed  to 
the  exigencies  of  Indian  and  outpost  service. 

At  that  time  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico.  Juarez, 
whose  memory  is  still  revered  in  Mexico,  who  is  affectionately 
termed  the  "apostle  of  peace,"  whose  career  was  free  from  un- 
necessary bloodshed,  cruelty  and  plunder,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Constitutionalists  of  Mexico.  Under  the  banner  of  Juarez  went 
O'Meara,  to  receive  a  commission,  and  to  distinguish  himself,  as 
had  so  many  other  Irishmen  in  these  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
He  served  honorably  and  nobly  under  the  great  Constitutionalist 
leader.  But  when  the  Southern  States  precipitated  the  war  of 
1 861  and  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  O'Meara's  love  for  the  Union 
led  him  to  hasten  to  New  York,  where  his  mother  and  his  brother 
and  sister  lived,  to  offer  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

As  a  private  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-second  New  York  Volun- 
teers, a  regiment  raised  by  the  Tammany  Society  and  the  Society 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Union  in  common.  The  regiment  was  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Tammany  Regiment,"  and  also  as  the 
"Jackson  Guards."  O'Meara  was  made  regimental  adjutant  and 
soon  afterward  became  captain  of  a  company.  He  left  New  York 
City  with  the  regiment  on  June  22,  1861. 

The  regiment  had  a  slight  engagement  at  Mason  Island,  Md., 
on  September  3,  1861,  but  received  its  first  big  shock  of  battle 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  on  October  21,  1861.  The  battle  was  a 
disaster  for  the  Union  forces.  But  Captain  O'Meara,  command- 
ing Company  E,  distinguished  himself.  He  placed  the  flag  of 
Erin  beside  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  encouraged  his  men,  who 
fought  desperately  until  the  confusion  compelled  retreat. 

The  official  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mooney  of  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment  says: 

'  Too  r.:uch  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Captain  O'Meara  and  those  under 
hts  command.  They  fought  with  undaunted  bravery  and  great  efficiency, 
and  whf-n  vanquished  at  last  Captain  O'Meara  swam  to  the  island  and  im- 
plored Colonel  Hinks  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts,  then  in  command 
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there,  for  the  use  of  a  boat  to  rescue  his  brave  men  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  failing  in  this  recrossed  the  river  to  Virginia,  in  order  to  assist  his 
men  in  person  with  the  best  means  he  could  devise  to  escape.  As  he  did  not 
return  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His 
persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  those  under  his  com- 
mand are  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums. 

Yes,  indeed,  worthy  of  all  praise!  Brave  Captain  O'Meara 
swam  back  to  save  his  men,  if  he  could,  or  to  fight  with  them  until 
the  end.  Col.  Norwood  P.  Hallowell,  who  was  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Boston,  in  "Stories  of  Our 
Soldiers,"  published  in  Boston  in  1894,  te^s  °f  the  commanding 
presence  and  soldierly  deeds  of  O'Meara  in  the  hour  of  disaster 
and  retreat.  Over  150  soldiers  of  different  regiments  were 
clustered  under  the  bluff,  without  hope  of  getting  away.  There 
was  no  boat  and  a  swollen  cold  stream  confronted  them.  From 
time  to  time,  a  swimmer  plunged  in.  Often  he  was  shot  by  the 
watchful  Confederate  sharpshooters  when  he  could  be  descried. 
The  colonel  relates : 

The  bitterness  of  despair  pervaded  the  group,  as  it  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
grim  king  of  terrors  himself,  in  most  gloomy  disguise.  But  in  that  hour  of 
darkness  and  misery,  forth  from  their  midst  an  unexpected  leader  came,  a 
brave  Irish  captain  of  the  Tammany  Regiment.  With  excellent  judgment, 
true  courage,  and  rare  steadiness  of  nerve,  he  restored  manhood  to  the  cowering 
by  the  sheer  force  of  personal  example.  His  orders  were  coolly  given  and 
obeyed  implicitly,  for  none  questioned  his  right  to  command. 

O'Meara  established  a  picket  guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
and  caused  a  fire  to  be  returned,  holding  off  the  advancing  Con- 
federates. Colonel  Hallowell  got  away  by  swimming,  at  8  o'clock 
that  night.  But  O'Meara  was  still  covering  the  retreat.  A 
boat  took  away  load  after  load,  but  brave  O'Meara  stood 
guard  with  his  handful  of  men,  whose  firing  was  so  well 
done  that  the  Confederates  were  held  in  check  until  almost 
all  of  the  150  Union  soldiers  had  escaped  by  the  water  route 
and  the  boat.  A  swoop  of  the  rebels  showed  that  but  a 
handful  of  Union  men  were  defending,  and  O'Meara  was 
captured  with  his  gallant  little  band.  He  went  to  Liggon's 
tobacco  factory  in  Richmond,  used  as  a  prison  for  military 
prisoners.  Colonel  Hallowell  says:  "He  (O'Meara)  will  live  in 
our  memory,  although  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  he  is  an 
unknown  hero  of  the  war." 

Judge  George  B.  Kenniston,  of  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  was  a 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Volunteers,  and  a  fellow- 
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prisoner  of  Captain  O'Meara.  He  was  transferred  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  another  prison,  with  O'Meara,  on  November  21,  1861.  Our 
government  had  not  yet  made  any  arrangements  with  the 
Confederates  for  exchange  of  prisoners,  regarding  the  Confed- 
erates solely  as  rebels. 

Judge  Kenniston  tells  how  the  United  States  prisoners  had  a 
"farewell"  celebration  for  the  men  about  to  be  sent  to  Tuscaloosa. 
He  relates: 

Some  of  the  speakers,  all  being  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  slightly 
criticized  the  government  for  neglecting  its  defenders  and  permitting  them  to 
be  held  for  so  long  in  confinement  by  the  enemy.  This  made  Captain 
O'Meara's  blood  boil,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  voice  not  unlike 
the  roar  of  a  lion,  he  defended  the  government,  declaring  that  it  had  more 
important  interests  to  attend  to  than  our  small  affairs;  that  he  was  content 
to  approve  every  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  and  would  remain  as 
long  as  it  was  deemed  best,  though  no  man  was  more  anxious  for  active  ser- 
vice than  himself.  I  shall  ever  remember  his  appearance  that  night.  How 
lion-like  he  looked  in  that  rough  room  among  the  line  of  tobacco  presses,  with 
only  a  single  tallow  candle,  and  among  his  comrades,  declaring  his  faith  in 
his  government.    It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  any  artist. 

Captain  O'Meara  was  held  as  a  hostage  for  a  captured  Con- 
federate spy.  Had  the  United  States  government  executed  the 
the  spy,  O'Meara  would  have  been  hanged. 

In  the  military  prison  Captain  O'Meara  had  met  Colonel 
Michael  Corcoran  of  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  who  was  a 
prisoner  for  nearly  thirteen  months.  Their  accquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship.  Corcoran  came  to  know  O'Meara  well 
and  to  admire  the  Irish  soldier.  When  Vicar-General  Dunne  of 
Chicago  was  raising  the  Irish  Legion  in  Illinois,  he  wrote  to 
General  Corcoran  to  recommend  someone  to  command  the  Illi- 
nois Irishmen.  General  Corcoran  recommended  Capt.  Timothy 
O'Meara,  and  the  Irish  captain  proceeded  to  Chicago  and  became 
the  colonel  of  Dunne's  Irish  Legion,  officially  known  as  the  Nine- 
tieth Illinois  Volunteers. 

Captain  O'Meara  wrote  to  General  Corcoran  a  day  or  so  after 
his  arrival  in  Chicago,  saying: 

My  t  ear  General:  I  arrived  in  due  time  and  immediately  presented  myself 
to  the  Reverend  Vicar-General,  who  was  delighted  to  see  me  in  Chicago,  and 
•atiftlj  extended  the  hospitality  of  his  home.  The  prompt  manner  in  which 
>ou  responded  to  his  request  created  for  you  in  his  heart  an  undying  friend- 
f..sp.  'v»n  the  next  morning,  in  company  with  the  Vicar-General,  we  visited 
ihc  carr.p  of  the  Dunne  Legion.    At  present  it  numbers  between  600  and  700 
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men,  all  of  them  of  the  true  and  genuine  stamp.  I  must  say  that  even  from 
the  green  hills  of  our  native  isle  there  could  not  be  found  anything  superior  to 
the  Irishmen  that  composed  the  regiment  raised  under  the  auspices  of  the 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  Vicar-General. 

The  Illinois  Irish  Legion,  under  Colonel  O'Meara,  joined  the 
army  of  General  Grant  in  Mississippi  and  soon  distinguished  it- 
self. The  posts  of  Coldwater,  Davis'  Mills  and  Middleburg 
were  on  the  road  which  covered  the  receipt  of  supplies  to  the  main 
army  of  Grant.  In  December,  1862,  a  determined  attack  was 
made  by  the  Confederates  to  seize  this  road,  capture  these  out- 
posts and  seize  or  destroy  the  supplies. 

On  three  different  days,  December  20,  21  and  24,  the  Confeder- 
ate attacks  were  delivered.  It  was  the  baptism  of  the  Irish 
Legion  of  Illinois  in  fire.  And  nobly  did  the  Irish  soldiers 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  The  road  was  saved, 
O'Meara's  men  making  a  defense  of  a  trestle-work  near  Holly 
Springs,  the  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and  General  Grant 
issued  a  complimentary  order,  dated  Jan.  8,  1863,  saying: 

The  Major-General  commanding  takes  just  pride  and  satisfaction  in  con- 
gratulating the  small  garrisons  of  the  posts  of  Coldwater  (O'Meara's  com- 
mand), Davis'  Mills  and  Middleburg  for  the  heroic  defense  of  their  positions 
on  the  20,  21  and  24  ultimo,  and  their  successful  repulse  of  an  enemy  many 
times  their  number. 

The  Ninetieth  Illinois  (its  first  engagement),  the  detachment  of  the  veteran 
Twenty-fifth  Indiana  are  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  army,  which  was  in  a 
measure  dependent  for  supplies  upon  the  road  they  so  nobly  defended,  and 
they  will  receive  the  meed  of  praise  ever  awarded  by  a  grateful  public  to  those 
who  bravely  and  successfully  do  their  duty. 

The  Irish  Legion  of  Illinois  did  other  excellent  service  under 
Grant  in  his  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  campaigns.  Gen.  William 
Sooy  Smith,  brigade  commander  of  the  Ninetieth  Illinois,  in  an 
official  report  said:  "On  July  10,  1863,  four  miles  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  we  had  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  outposts  in  which 
the  good  conduct  of  Colonel  O'Meara  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
his  regiment  deserves  especial  mention." 

On  October  if,  1863,  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  with  his  escort, 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana  Volunteers  and  the  Thirteenth  United 
States  Regulars,  was  surrounded  at  Colliersville,Tenn.,by  a  much 
superior  force  of  Confederates.  General  Sherman  telegraphed 
Gen.  John  M.  Corse  for  assistance.  Corse  sent  Colonel  O'Meara 
in  command  of  the  relief  expedition.  O'Meara  took  his  regiment 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  by  special  train,  but  had  to  detrain  by 
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reason  of  an  accident  and  hurry  forward  on  foot.  They  routed 
the  Confederates  speedily  and  relieved  General  Sherman  promptly. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  that  Colonel  O'Meara  met 
his  death.  On  November  23,  1863,  began  that  famous  fight 
at  Chattanooga,  running  for  three  days,  including  Orchard  Knob, 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Grant  commanded 
the  Federal  forces,  Bragg  the  Confederates,  the  former  with  65,000 
men,  the  latter  with  45,000.  The  Federals  lost  757  killed  and 
4,529  wounded.  Colonel  O'Meara  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
Men  came  to  carry  him  to  the  rear.  "Go,  do  your  duty,"  said 
the  gallant  O'Meara,  motioning  them  to  continue  the  battle. 

The  colonel  was  prepared  for  death,  receiving  Extreme  Unction 
and  Holy  Viaticum  and  died  on  the  morning  of  November 
26.  How  General  Grant  was  affected  by  the  news  is  told 
in  "The  Tanner  Boy,"  published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  of  Boston, 
in  1864: 

"O'Meara  is  dead,  then?"  said  General  Grant  at  Chattanooga.  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  officer  of  the  day  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  addressed.  "His 
body  is  about  to  be  sent  forward."  "Gallant  O'Meara,"  continued  Grant,  as 
if  communing  with  his  own  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  the  brave  around  him. 
"Gone!    A  braver  man  never  filled  a  saddle." 

"He  is  at  the  landing  now  waiting  to  be  put  on  the  boat,"  said  the  officer  of 
the  day.  "I  knew  him  well,"  the  general  spoke  on  as  if  he  heeded  not  what 
was  said  by  his  companion,  "he  was  with  us  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  noble  defense  of  the  trestle-work  at  Holly  Springs.  He 
saved  us  all  from  starvation.    Noble  O'Meara!    Brave  Irish  Legion!" 

"Would  you  like  to  see  him,  general?" 

"I  should;  let  us  go." 

The  two  officers  passed  together  to  the  little  steamer  by  the  levee  of  the 
river.  It  was  a  touching  sight.  A  group  of  officers  and  men  had  gathered  on 
the  deck  and  levee,  while  others  stood  looking  on  along  the  adjacent  heights. 
The  coffin,  covered  with  the  American  flag,  lay  on  the  army  bier.  The  pro- 
cession had  halted,  and  the  boat  was  about  to  start. 

"Stop  the  steamer  a  moment,"  said  the  general  solemnly,  "I  want  to  see 
him." 

An  orderly  removed  the  colors  and  the  coffin  lid.  The  hero  bent  over  his 
departed  comrade  and  dropped  a  silent  tear  on  the  cold  face.  His  lip  quivered, 
as  it  always  does  when  he  is  experiencing  deep  emotion.  He  clasped  his  hands 
over  the  breast  of  the  young  Irish  volunteer,  who  had  come  so  willingly  with 
him  from  the  same  State,  who  had  stood  so  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  deadly 
hurtlings  of  battle,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  to  save  his  noble  army  from  death 
by  starvation,  and  who  had  now  offered  up  a  youthful  life  as  a  sweet,  rich 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  An  exile  and  a  pilgrim  from  his  own  native 
land,  he  had  come  to  America  to  die  for  the  flag  that  is  the  emblem  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 
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Sad  yet  glorious  scene!  It  was  like  the  framework  of  a  tender,  silent,  his- 
toric picture  to  unfold  and  preserve  the  lineaments  of  Ulysses  Grant,  the  man 
who  inspired  the  living  by  honoring  the  gallant  dead. 

The  Irish  colonel's  body  was  forwarded  to  New  York,  where  the 
Common  Council,  on  December  10,  1863,  passed  resolutions 
eulogizing  the  life  and  sendees  of  Colonel  O'Meara.  The  use  of 
the  Governor's  room  at  City  Hall  was  offered  to  the  members  of 
O'Meara's  family,  that  the  body  might  lie  in  state  and  the  honors 
of  a  public  funeral  be  conferred  upon  the  gallant  Irish- American 
officer.  The  O'Meara  family  preferred  to  have  the  funeral  con- 
ducted in  a  more  modest  manner.  The  colonel's  body  was  taken 
to  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  Grand  Street,  where  a  Solemn  Mass  of 
Requiem  was  chanted  and  the  remains  interred  in  Calvary  Ceme- 
tery. A  monument  over  Colonel  O'Meara's  body  may  be  seen 
close  by  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in  the  cemetery. 

Colonel  O'Meara  was  a  brave  officer,  a  loyal  American  patriot, 
a  resourceful  and  daring  soldier,  and  lived  and  died  a  Catholic 
gentleman.  The  published  testimonies  of  living  and  dead 
officers  and  men  record  his  bravery,  his  power  of  command,  his 
courageous  leadership,  his  exemplary  conduct,  his  soldierly  career 
and  his  Christian  death. 

Such  men  should  be  honored  in  public  memorials  as  well  as  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  them.  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Griffin,  of  Brooklyn,  where  Colonel  O'Meara's  nephew,  William 
J.  O'Meara,  lives,  at  No.  360  Seventy-second  Street,  has  offered 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  place  on  the  battlefield 
of  Chattanooga  a  memorial  monument  to  the  brave  Irish  Colonel 
who  stood  with  his  men  to  the  last  at  Ball's  Bluff,  who  cham- 
pioned his  government  against  detractors  in  the  military  prison, 
who  earned  the  thanks  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  his  defense  of  the 
road  at  Coldwater,  and  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  who  rescued  Sher- 
man at  Colliersville,  who  died  in  command  of  a  brave  regiment  of 
Irishmen,  who  drew  the  tear  of  sorrow  and  the  noble  word  of 
praise  and  tenderness  from  the  greatest  general  of  the  war,  U.  S. 
Grant. 

May  the  memory  of  men  like  O'Meara  be  preserved  to  inspire 
American  youth  and  manhood  with  ideals  of  patriotism — self- 
sacrificing,  enduring,  courageous  and  Christian! 
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Bryan  MacDonnell  from  Wicklow  Settled  in  the  Col- 
onies in  1689 — Glorious  Record  of  the  McElroys, 
Descendants  of  an  Emigrant  from  County  Down. 

by  michael  j.  o'brien. 

In  delving  through  the  early  history  of  the  South,  a  careful 
investigator  has  little  trouble  in  locating  records  in  which  names 
of  Irish  origin  appear.  The  records  to  which  I  refer  are  the  land 
books,'  will  books,  survey  warrants,  and  the  like,  but  of  course 
the  only  persons  whose  names  can  be  found  therein  are  those  who 
were  interested  in  landed  property.  Thousands  of  Colonial 
settlers  never  appeared  on  these  records  at  all.  Naturally 
enough,  native  Irishmen  are  found  to  be  in  the  minority,  but, 
as  the  years  went  by,  the  percentage  of  Irish  names  entered  in  the 
old  records  gradually  but  surely  kept  on  increasing,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  names  were  constantly  undergoing  a 
transformation  that,  in  some  cases,  almost  completely  disguised 
them. 

As  a  rule,  whatever  records  there  are  of  the  first  or  native  Irish 
settlers  are  very  scant.  They  are  only  barely  mentioned. 
There  was  good  reason  for  this.  The  first  comers  from  Ireland 
were  generally  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  a  class  that  did  not  have 
much  chance  of  mounting  the  ladder  of  success,  owing  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  labored. 

Like  the  McCartys,  however,  there  were  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  among  these  latter  I  find  several  bearing  the  ancient 
Irish  name  of  McDonnell,  descendants,  no  doubt,  from  the  Mac- 
Donnells  and  O'Donnells  of  Antrim  and  Tyrconnell.  This 
name  is  met  with  frequently  in  the  land  and  will  books  of  old 
Virginia.  The  first  was  Bryan  MacDonnell,  Junior,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  son  of  Bryan  MacDonnell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 

From  "Penn's  New  Castle  Records"  (Old  Book,  page  209)  we 
learn  that  "Bryan  McDonnell  of  New  Castle,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  dated  November  18,  1689,  obtained  a  parcel  of  land 
in  that  county  containing  200  acres."  That  was  only  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival  from  Ireland.    His  name  is  also  found  in  a 
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great  many  land  deeds  and  survey  warrants  in  New  Castle 
County  up  to  1708,  especially  in  deeds  and  warrants  for  lands 
on  a  branch  of  Mill  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  place  not  very 
distant  from  the  present  town  of  New  Castle.  In  one  New  Castle 
County  warrant,  dated  May  10,  1709,  he  is  down  as  Bryan 
McDonnill.  This  warrant  says  that  part  of  his  land  "bordered 
on  that  of  Philemon  Murphy." 

MacDonnell  is  said  to  have  first  settled  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Wilmington.  Here  he  established  himself  on  a 
tract  of  uncultivated  land  in  what  is  now  New  Castle  County, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  made  a  clearing  for  himself 
and  his  family,  erected  a  log  cabin  and  reclaimed  his  land,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  became  a  fruitful  estate.  The  MacDonnells 
were  not  quite  alone  in  their  newly-established  home.  They  had 
Irish  neighbors,  as  is  seen  from  many  of  the  entries  in  the  land 
and  will  books.  In  this  neighborhood,  from  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  are  recorded  at  various  times  such  names  as  Dowling, 
McMullan,  McMahon,  Delaney,  McDonough,  Moore,  McGinnis, 
Kennedy,  Harrington,  Maguire,  Hollahan,  Murphy,  Sullivan, 
McLoughlin,  Dunn  and  McCarthy.  And  as  Griffin  has  shown 
in  his  story  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Philadelphia,  several  of  these 
or  their  descendants  attended  that  church  soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment in  1753. 

Bryan  MacDonnell's  will,  dated  February  23,  1707,  which  is 
filed  in  the  New  Castle  records  (Volume  B,  153,  Old  Book)  and 
the  original  of  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved,  divided  his 
property  among  his  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  some  of  whom 
were  born  in  Ireland  and  who  came  over  to  the  Colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  Williamite  war.  Some  of  their  descendants  after- 
wards located  near  Staunton,  Va.,  also  in  Botetourt  County,  and 
near  Blacksburgh,  Montgomery  County.  Others  of  them  settled 
in  Athens,  Ga.,  and  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky. 

Although  he  is  also  referred  to  sometimes  as  "McDonald,"  he 
signed  his  will  in  the  old  Irish  style,  "Bryan  MacDonnell,"  and 
he  named  as  his  Executors  "Mary,  William  and  Bryan 
MacDonnell."  The  family  name  is  spelled  "MacDonnell"  all 
through  the  will. 

MacDonnell  is  said  to  have  come  from  County  Wicklow,  and 
served  in  Colonel  Francis'  Irish  Volunteer  Regiment  under  King 
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James  from  1685  to  1688.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Doyle,  of  Arklow,  County  Wicklow.  His  son,  William,  who 
spelled  his  name  McDonald,  and  the  latter's  wife,  Mary,  are  on 
record  as  conveying  land  in  New  Castle  County  to  one  William 
McMechan  (McMahon)  on  May  20,  1730.  Others  of  his  de- 
scendants spelled  their  names  McDonale,  McDaniel  and  Mc- 
Dowel. 

In  Vol.  Q,  M  Book  of  Deeds  of  the  Town  of  Newport,"  is  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  dated  December  19,  1748,  from  John  and  Hannah 
Morris  to  James  McDonald,  son  of  Bryan  MacDonnell,  which  is 
witnessed  by  Johanna  Morton  and  James  McMullan.  To  another 
deed,  dated  May  21,  1751,  conveying  a  lot  in  Newport  to  James 
McDonald,  the  witnesses  were  James  Carnachan  and  Thomas 
Tourner. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  move  from  Delaware  to  Virginia  was 
Bryan  McDonnell,  Jr.,  who  located  in  Botetourt  County.  In 
Patent  Book  M,  page  34,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  there  is  a  record  of  a 
grant  of  land  in  Botetourt  County,  on  March  10,  1756,  to  Bryan 
McDonnell.  He  was  in  Virginia  long  before  this  period,  although 
the  exact  year  of  his  coming  is  not  known,  but  his  enjoyment  of 
his  new  acquisition  in  Botetourt  County  was  brief,  for  he  died  in 
1757.  His  will,  which  is  on  file  at  Staunton,  shows  that  he 
divided  his  property  among  a  large  family.  This  same  Bryan, 
his  wife  Catherine,  and  one  Andrew  Justis,  sold  80  acres  in  Mill 
Creek  Hundred,  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  on  February 
14,  1746,  and  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  were  James  McDonald 
(his  brother),  James  Moore  and  James  McMullan. 

In  searching  through  the  records  of  wills  and  deeds  of  Bryan's 
descendants  in  Virginia,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Irish  in  that  section  of  the  country  were  in  no  inconsiderable 
numbers.  Randell  McDonnell's  will,  dated  August  26,  1751, 
was  witnessed  by  Charles  Hayes  and  James  Moore.  "Francis 
McDonnell's  inventory,"  dated  November  15,  1 761,  is  signed  by 
Samuel  Downey,  and  Henry  McDonnell's  will,  dated  March  17, 
1772,  is  witnessed  by  Thomas  Kinkead  and  Samuel  Kelly.  The 
Augusta,  Montgomery  and  Botetourt  County  surveys,  from  1739 
down  to  recent  times,  show  large  transactions  in  lands  in  those 
counties  on  the  part  of  the  McDonnells  or  McDonalds. 

The  only  descendants  of  the  original  Bryan  McDonnell  that 
can  now  be  traced  are  those  of  his  son  Bryan  of  Botetourt  County, 
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and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  they  are  down  as  of  "Scotch"  or  of 
"Scotch- Irish"  descent.  The  name  Bryan  has  always  been  pre- 
served in  the  family,  and  a  Bryan  McDonald,  descendant  of 
Bryan  MacDonnell  of  Wicklow,  the  Irish  soldier  who  fought 
against  King  William  of  "glorious,  pious  and  immortal  memory," 
and  of  Jane  Doyle,  his  wife,  still  lives  in  the  old  Virginia  home- 
stead. Major  Richard  McDonald,  a  pioneer  of  Macksville, 
Washington  County,  Ky.,  was  his  great  grandson.  In  1785 
he  and  his  brother,  Alexander,  and  one  Jack  McKittrick  settled 
and  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Macksville. 
The  "three  Macs"  were  the  only  persons  within  many  miles  of 
that  spot  and  from  them  the  town  took  its  name.  Major  Richard 
McDonald  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Kentucky,  and  his  son, 
Colonel  James  McDonald,  was  a  Senator  from  that  State. 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  curious  that  the  few  historical  writers  who 
mention  this  family  should  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  manufacturing 
a  new  racial  designation  for  the  descendants  of  Bryan  MacDonnell. 
In  their  search  for  historical  facts,  they  must  have  come  across  the 
same  records  that  I  have,  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  original 
settler  and  his  wife  were  both  natives  of  the  County  Wicklow 
down  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Ireland,  where  a  "Scotch- 
Irishman"  was  as  scarce  as  the  rarest  flower  in  the  heart  of  a 
desert.  It  is  a  wonder  they  didn't  call  them  out-and-out  "Anglo- 
Saxons."  But,  the  MacDonnells  and  the  Doyles  were  an  in- 
superable difficulty,  so  they  called  them  "Scotch,"  and  some  by 
that  hybrid  and  meaningless  race  term,  "Scotch-Irish." 

But,  that  is  the  way  it  is  all  through  American  history.  His- 
torians willfully  deny  Ireland  and  its  people  the  credit  that  is 
theirs  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Republic,  or  of  having  had 
any  hand  in  early  American  affairs.  If  the  MacDonnells  or  their 
descendants  had  been  "jail-birds,"  we  would  very  quickly  learn 
that  they  were  of  the  Irish  race. 

Descendants  of  Irish  immigrants  who  have  had  honored  records 
in  the  Southern  States  are  the  McElroys.  The  genealogy 
of  the  family  shows,  that  about  1729  James  McElroy  and  his 
wife  (nee  Sarah  McHugh)  left  County  Down  for  America  on 
the  ship  George  and  A  nn\  sailing  from  Belfast.  A  number  of  other 
Irish  immigrants  are  seen  to  have  been  on  the  same  ship,  among 
them  McCunes,  McDowells,  McCampbells,  McKees  and  Irvines. 
They  landed  at  Philadelphia  and  located  first  in  Bucks  County. 
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From  there  they  moved  westward  to  Cumberland  County,  and 
eventually  (in  1760),  to  Campbell  County,  Southern  Virginia, 
with  a  number  of  other  Irish  newcomers.  James  McElroy  had 
five  sons,  and  all  with  their  father  are  shown  to  have  fought  in  the 
French,  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wars.  One  of  the  sons  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  another  at  Guilford 
Court  House.  Three  of  them  married  daughters  of  John  Irvine, 
who  had  come  from  Ireland  with  the  McElroys. 

In  1787,  three  sons  of  James  McElroy,  Hugh,  James  and  Sam- 
uel, moved  to  Marion  County,  Ky.,  and  located  near  what  are 
now  Lebanon  and  Springfield.  One  of  Hugh's  daughters,  Mar- 
garet, married  Captain  John  Muldrow,  who,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  gave  his  name  to  a  mountainous  district  in  Kentucky  over 
100  miles  long,  and  which  is  still  known  as  Muldrow's  Hill. 
James  McElroy  became  an  extensive  landowner  in  Kentucky, 
and  one  of  his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  General  Allen,  a  hero 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  three  brothers  had  thirty-four 
children,  all  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon,  whose  descendants 
are  now  numerous  all  over  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  number  of  McElroys  who  married  into  other  Irish-Ameri- 
can families  is  an  indictation  that  there  must  have  been  large 
settlements  of  Irish  people  in  this  part  of  Kentucky  at  an  early 
period.  Two  of  Hugh's  children  married  into  the  Dorsey  and 
Hughes  families;  Mary  McElroy,  who  was  born  at  Lebanon  in 
1787,  married  William  McColgan;  Camilla  married  William  Mc- 
Reynolds;  Robert  married  Lizzie  Hughes;  William  T.  married 
Eliza  Cassidy ;  Apolita  married  one  McClure;  another  of  the  girls 
became  a  Mrs.  Gallagher,  and  William  McElroy  married  Mary 
Kirk,  daughter  of  James  Kirk,  an  Irish  settler,  and  who  is  referred 
to  as  a  member  of  a  very  old  Irish  family.  Both  the  latter  are 
said  to  have  lived  great  ages  and  had  a  numerous  family. 

In  Vol.  VIII  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  page  151,  may  be 
found  the  names  of  James,  Daniel,  Charles,  James  (2nd),  Adam, 
John  and  William  McElroy,  descendants  of  the  exile  from  County 
Down,  who  were  all  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  George 
and  Alexander  McElroy  were  enrolled  as  militiamen  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  there  were  at  least 
three  McElroys  Revolutionary  soldiers,  John,  Archibald  and 
Samuel,  and  probably  Henry  and  James. 
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In  the  War  of  1812  three  of  the  McElroys  served  as  captains — 
James  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  16th  U.  S.;  William  of  Ohio  in 
the  72d  U.  S.,  and  Robert  in  the  Missouri  State  Cavalry. 
Seven  of  them  were  Lieutenants — William  J.  of  the  63d  Penn- 
sylvania, Samuel  of  the  211th  Pennsylvania,  James  P.  of  the  6th 
Ohio  Battery,  James  A.  of  the  2d  Ohio  Cavalry,  Samuel  D.  of  the 
129th  Ohio,  and  C.  R.  McElroy  of  the  13th  Vermont. 

In  the  navy,  in  the  War  of  1812,  one  of  the  McElroys  served  as 
a  lieutenant,  two  as  engineers,  one  an  ensign,  and  one  a  gunner. 
Most  assuredly,  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  immigrants  from 
County  Down  have  had  a  glorious  record  in  American  military 
history. 
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BY  JOSEPH  I.  C.  CLARKE. 

The  poet  who  passed  from  this  mortal  stage  six  and  twenty 
years  ago  still  has  the  echoes  of  his  song  vibrating  through  the 
world.  Men  before  and  since  have  died  in  full  flood  of  their  art 
or  labor,  but  when  between  one  day  of  sturdy  life  and  the  morn- 
ing of  another  day  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  had  crossed  the  dark 
river,  a  wave  of  sudden  sorrow  passed  over  the  land.  He  had 
done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  He  had  been  so  individual. 
Sweetness  and  strength  of  life:  sweetness  and  strength  of  song. 
Lovable  more  than  merely  likeable,  clarity  and  charity  conjoined 
in  his  character  and  in  his  work.  Passionate  in  his  devotion  to 
great  ideals,  and  persistent  in  his  rhythmic  outcry  for  them,  he 
seemed  physically  of  the  stock  in  whom  life  must  endure  for  long 
years  until  the  loftiest  heights  of  soul-consciousness  have  been  won. 
Alas !  He  had  sung  his  last  great  song  in  his  forty-seventh  year 
unknowing  it  was  the  last.  The  man  of  the  iron  frame  and  the 
optimistic  outlook  upon  life  went  suddenly  out  of  it  unwitting. 
Some  sleeping  drops  to  ease  a  night's  insomnia — a  few  too  many — 
and  the  beautiful  face  was  as  marble,  and  the  eyes  so  lovely  in 
laughter,  so  tender  in  love,  so  exquisite  in  pity  were  closed  forever. 

We  mourn  so  over  the  untimely:  we  wonder  what  greater 
poems  he  might  have  written  had  his  twenty  years  of  serious  work 
in  poetry  been  extended  to  the  forty  working  years  of  Longfellow, 
the  fifty  of  Lowell,  the  sixty  of  Whittier  and  Holmes.  And  yet 
does  not  the  measure  that  he  filled  suffice?  His  greatest  work 
has  lost  none  of  its  ring,  its  flavor.  It  claims  attention  as  it  did 
when  he  lived.  Its  picturesqueness  piques  and  its  charm  abides. 
Its  truth  survives. 

Dowered,  it  seemed  to  those  who  knew  him  from  the  first, 
with  the  gift  of  stirring,  sparkling  narrative  poetry,  expectation 
naturally  looked  for  his  greatest  development  along  that  line, 
but  from  the  beginning  of  his  work,  the  ethical  strain  was  there. 
To  be  so  fiery  in  action,  so  rapid  in  the  physical  sweep  of  his  song 
and  yet  to  sing,  in  undertones  at  first  and  a  little  later  with  force, 
an  evangel  of  manly  moralising,  of  life  philosophy,  was  surprising. 
Later  still  we  were  to  see  the  two  currents  mingling.  Discretion, 
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and  distinction  were  to  be  superadded  until  the  summit  of  his  verse 
was  reached.  The  brave  balladist,  the  fiery  adventure-lover,  was 
to  be  preacher  and  teacher,  and  rise  into  the  high  region  of  the  seer. 

With  such  development,  it  is  but  natural  that  there  would  be 
better  and  best  in  his  poetry,  and  when  in  the  ripeness  of  time  a 
fresh  call  was  heard  for  reprinting,  it  was  a  tender  duty  to  the 
poet's  memory  to  cull  and  select.  And  so  filial  hands  prepared 
a  volume  in  which  the  best  of  O'Reilly  may  be  found.  The  vol- 
ume which  presented  his  entire  poetical  works  had  been  long  out  of 
print.  The  "Selections"  published  by  P.  J.  Kennedy's  Sons, 
New  York,  may  still  be  obtained  by  the  lovers  of  his  genius. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  poet  more  than  with  the  man,  yet 
one  should  have  a  picture  of  the  one  to  comprehend  the  other. 
When  O'Reilly  saw  the  light  in  Ireland,  love,  a  fair  share  of  learn- 
ing and  humble  plenty  stood  by  his  cradle.  His  father  was  a 
school  teacher,  in  charge  of  the  Netterville  Institute  near  Dowth 
Castle  where  the  poet  was  born  and  the  family  lived.  As  he  grew 
to  manhood  his  school  days  passed  with  little  hint  of  the  man  he 
was  to  be.  The  family  traditions  of  sacrifices  for  the  Ireland  of 
1798,  and  of  its  scions  who  had  fought  for  France  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  were  in  his  ears  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  on  the  long  winter  even- 
ings. Around  him,  out  of  harmony  with  the  peaceful  flow  of  the 
Boyne  water  at  his  door,  was  an  Ireland,  pitilessly  misruled,  passing 
from  famine  to  abortive  revolt,  from  rackrenting  and  eviction  to 
emigration,  to  renewed  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He  set  out  in  his 
early  teens  to  be  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  Drogheda^rgfts,  and 
the  sorrows  and  shadows  of  Ireland  and  her  people  came  closer  to 
him.  In  sheer  revolt  against  the  hopeless  face  of  these  conditions, 
and  the  tame  life  of  the  printing  house,  we  see  O'Reilly  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  British  Hussars  with  no  thought  but  a  soldier's  life 
— a  daring  rider,  a  dashing  sabreur,  a  gay,  but  intent  disciplinarian 
early  winning  his  stripes.  Ever — in  camp  on  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare  or  in  the  gloomy  Island  Bridge  barracks — the  bitter  cry 
of  Ireland  came  to  him.  His  heart  kindled  to  it.  He  became 
a  Fenian,  and  thenceforward  ardently  took  up  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  in  a  Free  republican  Ireland  among  his  Irish  fellow 
soldiers  in  the  English  service.  There  was  no  blinking  the  sacri- 
fice it  involved,  the  price  that  it  risked.  Discovery  of  the  plot 
soon  came  and  O'Reilly,  barely  twenty-two,  was  standing  amid 
the  pomp  of  a  court-martial  hearing  himself  sentenced  to  be  shot 
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for  treason  to  the  English  Queen.  He  was  not  daunted ;  he  did 
not  shrink;  but  the  government  found  it  more  to  its  purpose  to 
commute  his  sentence  to  twenty  years  of  convict  life,  and  O'Reilly 
still  unafraid,  was  marched  in  irons  aboard  a  filthy  convict  ship 
with  scores  of  others  to  make  the  long  journey  to  the  convict  set- 
tlement of  Western  Australia.  In  prison,  before  trial  and  after, 
on  the  convict  ship  in  the  wild  bush  around  Bunbury  his  soul  was 
ever  singing.  The  earliest  poem  of  his  which  appears  in  the 
"Selections"  "The  Old  School  Clock,"  so  homely  in  spirit,  so  far 
removed,  from  the  terrible  stress  in  which  he  moved  was  written 
in  prison  in  Ireland.  A  high  consciousness  of  life,  of  the  drama 
of  his  own  story  no  doubt  possessed  him,  but  he  could  rise  above 
it  and  take  refuge  from  it  in  the  poet's  numbers.  Then,  he 
escaped  from  his  Australian  prison  daringly,  desperately.  He 
would  taste  freedom  or  die.  How  he  journeyed  through  the 
primeval  forests,  how  he  saw  the  Southern  Ocean,  how  he  was 
taken  aboard  an  American  whaler  from  an  open  boat,  how  he 
cruised  a  year  and  over,  killing  whales  and  landed  at  last  on 
American  soil,  need  only  here  be  told  in  outline.  Any  one  of  his 
experiences  would  be  a  crushing  strain  on  the  ordinary  man,  but 
all  he  had  experienced  and  endured  had  left  him  unscathed,  his 
magic  smile  flashing  from  his  brave  dark  eyes.  It  was  thus  in 
November  1869  I  met  him.    He  was  barely  twenty-five. 

Stress  is  laid  on  this  early  life  of  O'Reilly  to  show  what  equip- 
ment of  passion,  of  emotions,  of  trial,  of  globe-girdling  visions  by 
land  and  sea  he  brought  with  him  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  and 
to  the  making  of  poetry.  Most  novel  to  him  had  been  the  savage, 
solemn,  multi-colored  grandeur  of  the  Australian  forest  wilds, 
and  accordingly  his  gift  for  facile  verse  took  him  at  first  to  narra- 
tives of  the  weird  and  terrible  land,  to  the  pathos  of  the  lives  of  its 
convicts  and  its  decaying  tribes  of  aborigines.  A  brief  period  of 
feverish  exaltation  came  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  America — 
public  lectures  to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  receptions  and 
so  forth.  Then  came  a  quieting  down — the  sense  of  the  favorite 
of  the  moment  suddenly  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  fell  in  with 
it  philosophically.  After  a  month  or  two  in  New  York  he  settled 
in  Boston,  and  there  shortly  he  found  congenial  field  of  work  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Pilot  which  he  held  until  his  death,  twenty  years 
later.  Boston  was  exclusive  then.  Its  literary  circle  held  its 
head  high,  and  it  had  much  right  to  do  so.    But  it  had  never  been 
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closed  to  a  new  intellectual  sensation,  and  slowly  at  first  O'Reilly 
won  his  way  among  its  lettered  blue  bloods  and  blue  stockings  of 
the  early  seventies.  He  was  not  at  all  pushing,  but  he  paid  trib- 
ute to  intellect,  and  frankly  went  among  the  literary  men  for  the 
joy  it  gave  him.  The  young  Irishman  in  his  turn  charmed  them 
out  of  questioning  and  bit  by  bit  he  won  his  way  until  at  length 
the  young  Irish  bard  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  best 
thinkers  and  writers  in  that  heart  of  New  England.  No  gathering 
of  theirs  was  complete  without  him.  When  with  others  he 
founded  the  Papyrus  Club,  he  remained  its  particular  hero  and 
star.  Outside  his  editorial  task  he  toiled  at  his  verses  with  a  deep 
enthusiasm.  It  was  his  fashion  then  to  read  his  work  to  his 
critical  friends  before  publishing  it,  and  for  years  Dr.  Robert 
Dwyer  Joyce,  the  distinguished  Irish  balladist,  the  author  of  the 
fine  poems  Deirdre  and  Blanid,  a  man  of  classical  education,  was 
his  fidus  achates  of  verse.  The  doctor  had  a  large  practice  then, 
and  was  wont  to  compose  as  he  went  his  daily  rounds  afoot,  and 
was  always  glad  to  recite  sonorously  when  he  found  a  pedestrian 
companion  who  would  listen.  Whenever  good  fortune  sent 
me  to  Boston  in  those  early  seventies,  what  joy  it  was  to  meet  the 
two  friends  and  pass  an  evening  of  poetical  rapture  that  not  infre- 
quently lasted  until  early  morning.  O'Reilly's  editorial  work  on 
the  Pilot  is  a  story  of  manly  endeavor  to  lead  Irish  opinion  in 
America  along  ever  broadening  lines.  WTien  the  constitutional 
movement  of  Parnell  was  developing  he  early  became  one  of  the 
foremost  of  its  advocates,  and  did  great  service,  but  perhaps  his 
greatest  work  was  interpreting  the  Irish  mind  and  soul  to  America 
as  no  other  had  done.    It  deserves  a  chapter  of  its  own. 

Out  of  his  early  period  in  Boston  came  his  "Songs  of  the 
Southern  Seas"  which  was  his  first  book  and  published  in  1873. 
It  had  flattering  success.  It  was  mostly  a  collection  of  already 
printed  work.  Here  were  poetic  swing,  overflowing  tempera- 
ment. Its  best  long  piece  "The  King  of  the  Vasse"  tingled  with 
rich  description  of  the  Australian  forest  wilderness  so  strange  to 
him  and  told  a  sad  story  of  human  failure  and  finalities.  "The 
Monster  Diamond,"  and  "The  Dukite  Snake"  gave  similarly 
bright  glimpse  of  the  austral  world,  and  each  related  experiences 
of  disillusion  or  disaster.  "The  Amber  Whale, "  the  most  spirited 
of  them,  written  with  the  salt  of  the  sea  and  the  blood  of  the 
gallant  sailor  in  it  remains  a  great  example  of  its  class.    It  too 
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has  its  atmosphere  of  disillusion,  its  moral  lesson  of  the  curse  of 
greed .  1 1  The  Dog  Guard ' '  is  a  mordant  etching  of  human  cruelty, 
with  an  ironic  note  that  he  used  not  often.  Why  this  man  of 
thirty,  prospering,  assimilating  the  ideas  of  Boston  came  back 
always  to  tragedy  or  near-tragedy  must  be  answered  by  remember- 
ing the  saddened  eyes  through  which  he  had  first  seen  it  all. 
He  was  not,  however,  to  linger  there  or  to  return  to  it  except  for 
one  powerful  piece,  and  that  a  tale  of  grim  death  as  direct  and 
dread  and  horrible  as  the  most  modern  of  the  Russians  could 
write — in  both  cases  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree  of  tyranny. 
"Songs,  Legends  and  Ballads,"  a  volume  that  included  his  first 
work  with  many  new  poems  appeared  in  1878. 

From  now  on  he  ripened  rapidly.  His  verse  lost  all  excess. 
The  adjective  was  no  longer  allowed  to  creep  in  for  good  measure. 
He  compressed  and  refined,  but  it  was  all  that  he  might  be  more 
direct,  more  terse,  more  sure  in  the  aim  of  his  poem,  and  stronger 
in  his  line.  He  never  lost  his  affection  for  ballad  metres,  although 
later  he  made  excursions  into  the  realm  of  the  Whitmanesque, 
the  vers  libres.  He  grew  resentful  at  the  last  of  the  chains  of 
form — all  chains.  He  never  wrote  a  sonnet  nor  a  triolet,  and  in- 
deed detested  the  dandyism  of  verse.  O'Reilly's  "grand  period, " 
to  my  mind,  covered  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  had  written 
strongly,  charmingly  before,  but  his  manner  and  his  matter  were 
now  of  finer  grain.  Witness  "America,"  1881,  "The  City 
Streets,"  1883,  "The  Death  of  Wendell  Phillips,"  1884,  "In 
Bohemia"  and  "  Ensign  Epps,  the  Color  Bearer, "  1885,  "Liberty" 
and  "The  Cry  of  the  Dreamer,"  1886,  "The  Exile  of  the  Gael," 
1887,  "Crispus  Attucks"  1888,  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  1889. 
Several  of  these  are  "poems  of  occasion,"  but  all  of  high  merit, 
and  make  for  the  crown  of  his  work  and  his  life.  His  song  of  the 
city  streets  is  a  powerful  play  of  contrasts,  perhaps  too  pointed 
in  its  insistence  on  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  touched 
with  the  Cassandra  note  of  warning,  not  so  incredible  today,  but 
the  poem  fairly  glows  in  its  pictures  and  delights  with  its  felicities. 
His  tribute  to  Wendell  Phillips  is  as  powerful  as  it  is  spotless  and 
eloquent,  drawing  instant  encomium  from  all  sides  that  can  still 
be  echoed.  He  had  fairly  risen  above  his  subjects,  the  sign  of  the 
seer  in  poetry.  Taking  them  together,  "Crispus  Attucks" 
preaching  the  oneness  of  human  blood;  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
preaching  the  oneness  of  civic  faith  and  human  freedom,  and 
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"America"  preaching  the  oneness  of  the  Nation,  make  potent 
synthesis  of  the  citizen's  attitude  to  the  free  State,  and  are  rich 
with  passages  of  the  highest  eloquence.  No  finer  delineation  of 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  in  America  to  American  sympathy,  no 
more  forceful  tribute  to  Irish  worth  and  valor  is  ever  likely  to  be 
written  than  "The  Exile  of  the  Gael."  His  "In  Bohemia"  will 
take  care  of  itself  as  its  genial  gospel  while  Bohemia  exists — the 
fatherland  of  all  art  workers  of  the  world.  His  pure  lyrics  were 
not  many,  but  "A  Tragedy,"  "Jacqueminots,"  "The  White 
Rose,"  "The  Cry-  of  the  Dreamer"  and  "Golu"  could  stand  for  a 
lyrical  reputation — all  singing  themselves,  and  all  worth  while. 

Brief  extracts  from  his  poetry  are  a  poor  way  to  convey  a  true 
idea  of  a  poet's  worth,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  only  way  that 
offers  in  a  paper  like  this.  A  poem  is  an  entity  with  so  many 
viewpoints,  such  interesting  complexities  even  when  written  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  simplicity,  that  a  single  stanza,  though 
beautiful  in  itself,  gives  little  more  idea  of  the  poem  than  would  a 
fragment  of  a  statue  convey  a  sense  of  the  whole,  the  Latin  prov- 
erb to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Here,  however,  are  a  few 
live  fragments  of  O'Reilly's  work  giving  a  taste  of  his  quality. 

His  view  of  America  in  his  poem  of  that  title  is  a  fine  one.  It 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  assimilated  his  American  citizen- 
ship, and  has  the  broad  continental  sense  that  the  poet  better 
than  any  other  practitioner  can  embody.  How  his  picture  of 
Europe  armed  and  waiting  for  the  fray  that  now  enormously 
devastates  it  leaped  from  his  brain  thirty-five  years  ago : 

The  earth  mapped  out  estate-like,  hedged  with  steel; 
In  neighboring  schools  the  children  bred  to  feel 
Unnatural  hate,  disjoined  in  speech  and  creed; 
The  forges  roaring  for  the  armies'  need; 
The  cities  builded  by  the  people  lined 
With  scowling  forts  and  roadways  undermined; 
At  every  bastioned  frontier,  every  State, 
Suspicion,  sworded,  standing  by  the  gate! 

Here  is  song  at  its  most  superb  from  the  "Exile  of  the  Gael," 
the  most  brilliant  perhaps  of  his  poems  Irish  in  subject: 

No  treason  we  bring  from  Erin — nor  bring  we  shame  nor  guilt! 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we  have  not  dropped  the  hilt ! 
The  wreath  we  bear  to  Columbia  is  twisted  of  thorns,  not  bays; 
And  the  songs  we  sing  are  saddened  by  thoughts  of  desolate  days. 
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But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  Freedom  are  washed  in  the  surge  of  tears; 
And  we  claim  our  right  by  a  People's  fight  outliving  a  thousand  years! 

Just  this  stimulating  glimpse  of  the  ballad  of  "The  Amber 
Whale."    What  vividness,  what  swift  action! 

But  that  was  no  time  for  mourning  words:  the  other  two  boats  came  in, 
And  one  got  fast  on  the  quarter,  and  one  aft  the  starboard  fin 
Of  the  Amber  Whale.    For  a  minute  he  paused,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt 
As  to  whether  'twas  best  to  run  or  fight-    "Lay  on!"    the  Mate  roared  out, 
"And  I'll  give  him  a  lance!"    The  boat  shot  in;  and  the  Mate,  when  he  saw 
his  chance 

Of  sending  it  home  to  the  vitals,  four  times  he  buried  his  lance. 
A  minute  more,  and  a  cheer  went  up,  when  we  saw  that  his  aim  was  good; 
For  the  lance  had  struck  in  a  life-spot,  and  the  whale  was  spouting  blood! 
But  now  came  the  time  of  danger,  for  the  school  of  whales  around 
Had  aired  their  flukes,  and  the  cry  was  raised,  "Look  out!  they're  going  to 
sound !" 

That  little  butterfly  of  lyric  song  "Golu"  has  often  been 
thought  by  the  thoughtless  to  have  been  suggested  by  Kipling's 
"Road  to  Mandalay."  More  reasonably  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  other  way  around  for  it  was  written  and  published  years  before 
Kipling  began  to  "smite  the  bloomin'  lyre. "  It  first  appeared  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  a  Boston  daily.  Let  the  final  stanza 
sing  itself  for  you : 

They  may  call  you  semi-savage, 

Golu !    I  cannot  forget 
How  I  poised  my  little  sweetheart 

Like  a  copper  statuette. 
Now  my  path  lies  through  the  cities; 

But  they  cannot  drive  away 
My  Sweet  dreams  of  little  Golu 

And  the  land  of  the  Malay. 

The  happy  ease  as  well  as  the  pregnant  truths  of  "  In  Bohemia" 
endear  it  to  all  the  workers  in  the  realm  of  art: 

I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  land; 

For  only  there  are  the  values  true, 

And  the  laurels  gathered  in  all  men's  view. 

The  prizes  of  traffic  and  state  are  won 

By  shrewdness  or  force  or  by  deeds  undone; 

But  fame  is  sweeter  without  the  feud, 

And  the  wise  of  Bohemia  are  never  shrewd. 

Here,  pilgrims  stream  with  a  faith  sublime 

From  every  class  and  clime  and  time, 
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Aspiring  only  to  be  enrolled 

With  the  names  that  are  writ  in  the  book  of  gold; 

The  tie  between  the  young  Irish  poet,  O'Reilly,  and  the 
veteran  abolitionist,  Wendell  Phillips,  was  a  close  one.  They 
met  with  frequency,  always  with  pleasure.  O'Reilly  loved  to 
dilate  on  the  virtues  of  Phillips  while  the  latter  lived,  and  his 
death  came  with  an  unusually  acute  sense  of  personal  bereave- 
ment to  the  poet.  It  would  be  almost  worth  dying  to  be  sung  of 
as  in  O'Reilly's  noble  tribute: 

It  is  not  enough  to  win  rights  from  a  king  and  write  them  down  in  a  book. 
New  men,  new  lights;  and  the  fathers'  code  the  sons  may  never  brook. 
What  is  liberty  now  were  license  then:  their  freedom  our  yoke  would  be; 
And  each  new  decade  must  have  new  men  to  determine  its  liberty. 
Mankind  is  a  marching  army,  with  a  broadening  front  the  while: 
Shall  it  crowd  its  bulk  on  the  farm-paths,  or  clear  to  the  outward  file? 
Its  pioneers  are  the  dreamers  who  fear  neither  tongue  nor  pen 
Of  the  human  spiders  whose  silk  is  wove  from  the  lives  of  toiling  men. 

The  great  poem  "Crispus  Attucks, "  honoring  the  name  of  the 
mulatto  slave  who  led  the  Boston  citizens  in  their  attack  on  the 
king's  troops,  and  was  the  first  to  fall  in  what  has  since  been  called 
"The  Boston  Massacre"  is  full  of  beauties  and  happy  phrasing: 

There  is  only  one  test  of  contract:  is  it  willing,  is  it  good? 

There  is  only  one  guard  of  equal  right:  the  unity  of  blood; 

There  is  never  a  mind  unchained  and  true  that  class  or  race  allows; 

There  is  never  a  law  to  be  obeyed  that  reason  disavows; 

There  is  never  a  legal  sin  but  grows  to  the  law's  disaster, 

The  master  shall  drop  the  whip,  and  the  slave  shall  enslave  the  master! 

The  power  and  ease  of  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers"  with  its  maturity 
of  thought  place  it  fairly  at  the  summit  of  O'Reilly's  achievements. 
It  has  the  breadth  and  multiple  harmony  of  a  symphony,  and 
sings  its  lesson  clear  and  striking  its  final  note,  Humanity,  like  a 
clash  of  cymbals.  One  wonders  little  that  on  the  morning  it 
appeared  in  full  in  the  Boston  papers,  the  morning  after  its 
public  delivery,  his  friends  and  neighbors  some  hundreds  strong, 
spontaneously  stopped  to  cheer  him  as  he  stepped  ashore  from 
the  ferry  on  his  way  to  his  office.  That  was  literary  Boston  at  its 
best.    Hearken  to  a  few  strong,  resounding  lines: 

Our  seal  their  secret:  Liberty  can  be; 
The  state  freedom  if  the  town  is  free. 
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The  death  of  nations  in  their  work  began; 

They  sowed  the  seed  of  federated  Man. 

Dead  nations  were  but  robber-holds;  and  we 

The  first  battalion  of  Humanity! 

All  living  nations,  while  our  eagles  shine, 

One  after  one,  shall  swing  into  our  line; 

Our  freeborn  heritage  shall  be  the  guide 

And  bloodless  order  of  their  regicide; 

The  sea  shall  join,  not  limit;  mountains  stand 

Dividing  farm  from  farm,  not  land  from  land. 

A  poet's  work  must  like  his  life  be  taken  in  its  entirety,  and 
here  O'Reilly  escaped  from  many  besetting  sins  of  the  rhymer. 
He  wrought  in  such  sincerity  and  felt  the  pressure  of  life  so  keenly 
that  humor  was  never  more  than  a  passing  mood  of  his  verse. 
Envy  he  had  none.  Warm-blooded  as  he  was,  there  is  little  of 
the  sensuous  in  his  verse.  His  own  theory  of  the  poet's  work  is 
set  forth  tersely  in  "The  Useless  Ones": 

Fearless,  uninvited, 

Like  a  spring, 
Opal-words,  inlighted, 

Let  him  sing. 

His  theory  of  life  is  heard  in  "What  is  Good": 

Each  heart  holds  the  secret, 
Kindness  is  the  word. 

The  feeling  of  God  in  the  universe,  he  utters  in  "The  Pilgrim 
Fathers" 

Immortal  things  have  God  for  architect 
And  men  are  but  the  granite  he  lays  down. 

The  bibliography  includes: — 

Songs  of  the  Southern  Seas,  1873 

Songs,  Legends  and  Ballads,  1878 

Moondyne,  a  novel. 

The  Statues  in  the  Block,  1881 

In  Bohemia,  1886 

Life,  Poems  and  Speeches,  1891 

All  of  these  are  out  of  print,  but  there  appears  no  good  reason 
why  "Moondyne"  should  not  find  republication. 
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Thank  God  for  one  dead  friend, 
With  face  still  radiant  with  the  light  of  truth, 
Whose  love  comes  laden  with  the  scent  of  youth, 

Through  twenty  years  of  death. 

So  he  sang  in  "Forever, "  and  out  of  the  score  of  years  and  over 
since  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  went  to  his  grave,  his  gracious  presence 
comes  to  me.  Whoever  knew  O'Reilly  loved  him,  and  widely 
was  he  known  and  loved.  His  death  was  a  wound  to  multitudes 
and  grief  for  him  took  on  a  passionate  note.  Untimely,  surely 
it  seemed — that  sudden  silence  of  the  singer  in  his  strength  of 
manhood  and  his  mastery  of  song.  Seldom  does  the  passing  of 
a  poet  awaken  such  demonstration  of  sorrow,  as  followed  his 
bier.  Poets  like  the  gentle  Quaker  moralist  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  and  the  genial  philosophic  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  reg- 
istered their  soulful  regret.  President,  prelate,  soldier  and 
poet  laid  their  wreaths  upon  his  tomb,  and  a  long  sigh  came  from 
his  people — the  Irish  people  who  have  dearly  loved  and  gloried  in 
his  name  and  fame. 

Time  may  be  more  clement  to  poets  than  to  other  mortal 
creators,  but  nevertheless  his  defacing  footsteps  will  tread  down 
the  mounds  of  mere  rhymers  with  surprising  rapidity.  Where 
the  poet  survives  at  all,  he  comes  perhaps  nearer  to  what  we  call 
immortality  than  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  statesman  or  the 
scholar.  But  Time  is  the  sifter  as  well  as  the  obliterator  of  poets, 
and,  if  the  singer  is  to  live  on  it  will  only  be  in  as  much  of  him  as 
holds  us  by  its  clear  expression,  its  melodic  content,  its  lasting 
power  or  pervasive  charm,  its  truth  and  its  largeness  of  thought. 
It  must  attune  itself  to  the  great  world-soul  and  be  as  much  in 
fashion  in  one  age  as  in  another.  Often  Time  dispenses  with  the 
judgments  of  the  poet  on  his  own  work,  and  selects  a  single  song 
or  two  and  lets  the  rest  go  by.  In  his  selected  poems,  published 
as  above  indicated,  I  venture  to  affirm,  is  a  body  of  song  that 
will  long  survive,  and  long  delight  and  long  enforce  the  truths  and 
aid  the  aspirations  to  which  his  poetry  has  given  wings.  Precious 
privilege  to  have  been  his  friend. 


A  TRIBUTE   TO    THE    IRISH   IN   THE  AMERICAN 
'  REVOLUTION    BY    CLEMENT    C.     BIDDLE  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  MR.  JOHN  F.  BENNETT 

In  March,  1852,  Archbishop  Hughes  lectured  in  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House  of  Protection  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
His  subject  was,  "The  Catholic  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States."  The  object  of  the  lecture,  he  said,  was  "to  show 
that  Catholics,  as  such,  are  by  no  means  strangers  and  foreigners 
in  this  land."  He  sent  a  copy  of  the  lecture  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Biddle,  and  received  a  long  letter  from  him  in  reply,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion.  This  extract  is  taken  from  John  R.  G. 
Hassard's"  Life  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Hughes"  (pages  346 
to  349) : 

"Philadelphia,  March  ii,  1852. 

In  thus  recurring  to  American  revolutionary  annals,  and 
imbibing  some  small  portion  of  the  spirit  of  your  eloquent 
address,  I  have  spontaneously  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
remark  made  by  my  late  father,  who  served  as  an  officer  of 
rank  on  the  staff  of  General  Washington  during  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  best  disciplined 
and  most  effective  continental  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  were  chiefly  Irish  Catholics;  and  three  of  these  very  religious 
regiments  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  namely, 
Wayne,  Irvine,  and  Shea;  the  former  the  distinguished  favorite 
of  Washington,  and  all  three  afterward  general  officers.  And 
when  Wayne,  by  the  selection  and  orders  of  Washington,  led  a 
handful  of  men  to  the  difficult  and  bloody  conquest  of  Stony 
Point,  most  of  these  gallant  men  were  Irishmen,  and  a  number 
of  whom  fell  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  enemy's  works.  I 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  General  Wayne,  for  on  his  last  visit 
to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1795,  after  his  successful  campaign 
against  the  Indians  on  our  then  Northwestern  frontier,  the 
General  stayed  with  his  old  friend,  the  late  Colonel  Sharp  De- 
lany,  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  residence  was  next  door  to  my 
father's  house,  and  we  were  all  quite  intimate  with  his  family. 
Colonel  Delany,  I  may  moreover  mention,  then  held  the  important 
appointment  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  given  to  him 
under  the  administration  of  Washington,  as  some  return  for  his 
gallant  services  during  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  same 
period,  and  residing  in  the  same  family,  I  well  remember  a  hand- 
some and  accomplished  young  aide-de-camp,  Major  De  Butts,  a 
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native  of  Dublin,  who  had  been  serving  with  distinction  under 
General  Wayne,  and  had  been  wounded  in  these  Indian  wars — 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  our  gay  and  fashionable  circles, 
*  'the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  great  star  of  attraction 
wherever  he  went.  And  about  the  same  period,  in  Philadelphia, 
lived  another  gentleman,  the  late  General  Stephen  Moylan,  a 
brother  of  the  then  bishop  of  Cork.  General  Moylan  was  a 
very  dear  friend  of  my  father's,  and  our  two  families  saw  each 
other  every  day.  My  father,  indeed,  was  one  of  General  Moy- 
lan's  groomsmen  or  attendants  at  his  wedding,  which  took  place 
before  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Moylan,  from  his  military 
education  in  France,  had  become  an  excellent  cavalry  officer,  and 
accordingly  was  selected  by  General  Washington  to  command 
the  continental  dragoons  when  these  cavalry  regiments  were 
formed.  After  the  war,  General  Moylan  had  assigned  to  him, 
under  the  Federal  Government,  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  namely,  that  of  Commissioner  of 
Loans,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  General 
was  a  most  excellent  and  estimable  man,  a  high  bred  soldier,  of 
the  old  bien  poudre  school,  and  his  house  in  Philadelphia  was  the 
abode  of  elegant  and  refined  hospitality.  The  general  had  three 
other  brothers,  one  of  whom,  the  late  Counsellor  Jasper  Moylan, 
was  the  father  of  the  first  Mrs.  Robert  Walsh  (wife  of)  our  late 
Consul  at  Paris;  all  these  brothers,  except  the  bishop  of  Cork, 
left  Ireland  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  settled  and  died 
in  the  United  States.  I  knew  them  all.  And  now,  whilst  in- 
dulging in  these  reminiscences  of  distinguished  Irish  gentlemen 
whose  hearts  and  souls  were  embarked  in  the  American  revolu- 
tionary cause,  and  who  had  won  the  respect,  esteem,  and  affection 
of  all  who  were  earnest  and  ardent  in  supporting  it,  I  must  not 
forget  another  venerable  gentleman  still  left  among  us,  as  a 
model  and  standard  of  the  class  of  men  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking.  I  allude  to  our  distinguished  friend,  John  Keating, 
now,  as  he  only  told  me  ten  days  ago,  in  his  ninety-third  year, 
having  been  born  in  the  month  of  January,  1760!  Where,  I 
will  ask,  can  you  produce  a  more  polished  or  accomplished  gentle- 
man, a  more  pious  or  devout  Christian,  a  more  excellent  or  estim- 
able man?  Who,  during  a  long  and  well  spent  life,  has  enjoyed 
more  the  respect,  confidence  and  esteem,  as  well  as  affection,  of 
all  his  contemporaries,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  exalted  and 
humble,  than  John  Keating?  And  he  too  is  a  soldier,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  is  the  last  gentleman 
now  living  who  had  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
by  Louis  XVI.  Although  brought  up  in  one  of  the  military 
schools  of  France,  Mr.  Keating  was  of  an  ancient  Irish  Catholic 
family,  and  was  born  at  Castle  Keating  in  the  county  of  Limer- 
ick. He  has  told  me  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  before  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  a  cadet  at  the  military  school.  In  the  year  1778, 
on  his  way  with  his  regiment  to  the  Isle  of  France,  he  was  ship- 
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wrecked  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatia.  In  1792, 
at  the  evacuation  of  Cape  Francaise  by  the  royalists,  he  was  the 
colonel  commanding  the  troops  and  the  governor  ad  interim  of 
the  Cape.  Such  was  Mr.  Keating's  popularity  with  the  troops 
he  commanded,  although  he  was  a  firm  and  decided  supporter 
of  the  king's  government,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Republican 
commissioner  to  take  the  command  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  troops,  he  was  invited  to  remain  in  their 
command.  This,  however,  he  has  told  me,  he  at  once  refused,  and 
removed  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided 
— sixty  years — enjoying  the  respect,  confidence,  and  esteem  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Keating  whom  I  see  almost  every 
week  or  two,  and  (who)  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Savings 
Bank  of  which  I  have  been  so  long  the  president,  still  enjoys 
tolerable  health,  with  all  his  former  vigor  of  mind.  He  almost 
regularly  attends  the  meetings  of  our  managers,  and  takes  his 
full  share  in  the  transaction  of  the  office  business.  He  very  often 
gives  me  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  and  from  his  own  lips  I  have 
gathered  the  particulars  of  his  life  I  have  given  you.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing in  my  opinion,  is  quite  remarkable  for  not  only  the  coolness 
and  calmness,  but  for  the  soundness  of  judgment  he  still  always 
displays  on  all  the  various  topics  which  from  time  to  time  are 
brought  under  our  notice ;  and  within  a  year  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  letters  of  business  written  by  him  with  all  the  clearness, 
vigor,  and  conciseness  that  characterize  the  strongest  periods  of 
our  life.  You  must,  my  dear  Archbishop  Hughes,  excuse  me  for 
occupying,  as  I  have  done,  too  much  of  your  valuable  time. 
But  I  have  been  desirous  of  proving,  from  my  own  recollections, 
how  essential  a  feature  the  Irish  gentleman  and  lady  constituted 
in  the  best  and  most  polished  circles  of  our  metropolitan  society 
at  a  time  (the  close  of  the  last  century)  when  Philadelphia  was 
the  residence  of  the  General  Government,  and  not  only  filled  by 
its  own  distinguished  citizens  in  Congress  and  office,  from  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  but  was  also  visited  by  the 
greatest  celebrities  from  Europe,  namely,  King  Louis  Philippe, 
then  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a  younger  brother,  the  Prince 
Talleyrand,  Count  Volney,  Viscount  de  Xoailles,  etc.,  etc.  With 
this  apology  for  weighing  you  down  with  revolutionary  and  other 
reminiscences — altogether  subordinate,  it  is  true,  to  your  im- 
portant and  most  interesting  address  ''The  Catholic  Chapter," 
but  which  may  in  some  minor  points  of  view  illustrate  still 
further  the  Catholic  and  Irish  character  in  its  connection  with 
the  revolutionary  history  and  our  American  Annals — I  will  no 
further  trespass  upon  your  time.  With  the  warmest  and  truest 
regard  and  respect  believe  me,  my  dear  archbishop, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Clement  C.  Biddle." 


SOME  PRE- REVOLUTIONARY  FERRYMEN  OF  STATEN 

ISLAND. 


Daniel  O'Brien  and  Darby  Doyle  were  the  First  to  Es- 
tablish Regular  Ferry  Systems. 

by  michael  j.  o'brien. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  New  York  Sunday  paper  a  correspondent 
asked  for  information  as  to  "  the  history  of  the  ferry  between  New 
York  and  Staten  Island  prior  to  the  American  Revolution."  The 
newspaper  referred  to  gives  much  space  to  responses  to  enquiries 
on  historical  subjects,  but  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  best 
sources  of  information  were  not  consulted,  for  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  ferrymen  of  150  or  more  years  ago  who  were  the  real 
pioneers  of  the  Staten  Island  ferry  system  and  who  conducted  it 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years.  Having  some  original  data 
on  the  subject,  I  submitted  to  the  newspaper  in  question  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following  article.  It  was  refused,  and  while  I  can- 
not assign  as  the  reason  the  fact  that  the  article  deals  with 
persons  bearing  such  pronounced  Irish  names  as  the  above,  I  do 
know  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  with  writers  on  early 
American  history  to  have  their  contributions  returned  when  they 
fail  to  follow  the  usual  trend  of  thought  of  those  historians  who  are 
so  fond  of  glorifying  "the  Anglo-Saxon  race."  If  there  is  any 
credit  coming  to  the  Doyles  or  the  O'Briens  through  the  fact  that 
it  was  men  of  the  name  who  operated  the  principal  ferries  to 
Staten  Island  "prior  to  the  American  Revolution,"  they  ought  to 
have  it,  and  the  story  is  worth  telling  anyway,  seeing  that  the 
originators  were  neither  English  nor  Dutch  whom  New  York 
historians  would  have  us  believe  were  the  only  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  around  New  York  in  Colonial  days. 

In  Hugh  Gaine's  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  of 
June  5,  1769,  Darby  Doyle  announced  in  a  display  "ad."  that  he 
11  now  lives  on  Staten  Island  at  the  place  where  John  Watson  lately 
lived  and  where  all  Travellers  may  depend  on  the  best  Entertain- 
ment for  Themselves  and  their  Horses.  The  Ferry  from  Staten- 
Island  to  the  White-Hall  in  New  York  is  kept  by  the  said  Doyle, 
who  has  excellent  Boats  and  good  Hands  to  attend  them." 
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In  later  issues  of  the  paper,  he  announced  that  he  had  made  cer- 
tain "improvements"  in  the  method  of  transportation  and  as  his 
"Commodious  Stage-Boats"  were  capable  of  handling  "a  large 
number  of  Passengers  and  Waggons"  he  hoped  for  a  continuance 
of  the  patronage  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Darby's  brother,  Philip 
Doyle,  was  the  "skipper"  of  one  of  these  boats,  and  as  he  is 
described  in  New  York  records*  as  a  "ship-carpenter,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  Doyle  ferry-boats  were  built  by  him. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  interesting  Darby  that  I  am  able 
to  find  is  under  date  of  October  22,  1762,  on  the  town  records  of 
Hempstead,  Long  Island, f  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  whereby  one 
Richard  Thorne  conveyed  to  his  son,  William,  "a  Certain  Mes- 
suage, Dwelling-House  and  a  Tract  of  Land  containing  207 
acres,  Situate  at  the  head  of  Madnan's  Neck  Within  the  Township 
of  Hempstead."  On  October  28  of  the  same  year  he  was  a  witness 
to  the  will  of  Richard  Thorne,  and  the  fact  that  his  name  appears 
in  the  index  to  the  Probate  Records  as  "  Darbe  Dyall"  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  his  career.  On  May  18,  1764,  Darby 
Doyle  led  Sophia  Sthol  to  the  altar  J  at  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  New  York  and  induced  her  to  change  her  name  to  the 
more  euphonious  one  of  Doyle.  I  judge  that  Darby,  or  more 
likely  his  Dutch  wife,  was  of  a  saving  disposition,  for  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  house  and  lot  on  Fair  (now  Fulton)  Street,  which  he 
sold  for  the  handsome  sum  of  £700  sterling  to  one  Robert  Leake 
on  December  11,  1765.  The  deed  from  Darby  and  Sophia  Doyle 
to  Robert  Leake  may  be  seen  on  record  at  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
ter for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,§  and  in  the  recorded 
boundaries  of  the  property  the  easterly  line  is  shown  to  be  "the 
ground  now  or  late  of  Thomas  Dongan,"  who  was  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  Dongan,  Earl  of  Limerick,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  New  York's  Colonial  Governors.  And  that  the  grantee's 
very  conscientious  attorney  wished  to  earn  his  fee  and  secure  to 
his  client  all  that  was  coming  to  him,  we  may  judge  from  this 
lengthy  and  unpunctuated  description  of  the  Doyle  plot:  "All 
that  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  together  with  all  and  singular 

*  Surrogate's  Office,  N.  Y.  County,  Liber  4,  p.  22. 
t  Liber  E,  p.  633. 

t  Marriage  Bonds,  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Seeretary  of  State,  Vol.  VIII, 
P.  79- 

§  Records  of  conveyances,  Liber  41,  p.  526. 
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the  houses  out-houses  edifices  buildings  kitchens  cellars  gardens 
yards  fences  walls  wells  cisterns  water-ways  passages  alleys 
lights  easements  profits  commodities  privileges  hereditaments 
rights  members  improvements  and  appurtenances  whatsoever 
unto  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  belonging."  Darby  was 
a  tavern  keeper  on  Fair  Street  at  the  time  and  as  a  tavern  seems 
to  have  been  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  ferry,  it  seems  natural 
enough  that  he  should  drift  into  the  ferry  business.  In  fact, 
in  nearly  all  descriptions  of  the  New  York  ferries  of  the  eighteenth 
century  references  are  made  to  "taverns  for  the  accomodation  of 
the  passengers"  which  were  located  in  the  ferry-houses,  with  like 
facilities  on  the  boats  in  case  the  passengers  thirsted  on  the 
"voyage."  For  example,  we  learn  of  "Peter  FitzSimmons'  East 
River  Ferry  between  York  and  the  Island  of  Nassau,"  and  in 
Rivington's  Gazette  of  May  8,  1782,  "Peter  FitzSimmons,  Mer- 
chant in  New-Town,"  announced  the  opening  of  "a  tavern  at 
Hallett's  Cove  Ferry,  where  is  good  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse.  He  also  keeps  the  Ferry  on  the  opposite  side  at  Horn's 
Hook*  on  York  Island  and  keeps  horse-boats  and  small  boats 
for  Passengers  on  each  side  with  good  attendance." 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  ferry  system  in  New  York 
waters  is  found  only  in  the  newspapers  and  in  fragmentary  refer- 
ences in  various  historical  works  on  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Staten  Island.  For  many  years  the  conveniences  of  travel  across 
the  bay  were  of  the  most  primitive  character,  beset  with  dangers 
and  hardships,  which  it  is  hard  to  realize  in  these  modern  days, 
and  we  read  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  drownings  and  wrecks 
in  New  York  bay,  especially  during  the  severe  winters.  The 
earliest  means  of  communication  with  the  city  was  by  large 
Indian  canoes,  which,  in  course  of  time,  were  succeeded  by  sloops 
or  barges  running  more  or  less  frequently  as  circumstances  re- 
quired. The  first  definite  statement  on  record  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  regular  ferry  to  Staten  Island  was  the  "Petition  of 
John  DeHart  to  the  Gouvernour  and  Council"  in  the  year  1747 
"for  Letters- Patent  for  a  Public  Ferry,"  and  on  May  15,  1748,  a 
like  petition  was  presented  by  John  Beek  and  Jacob  Corsen  of 
Staten  Island.  Neither  ferry  lasted  very  long,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  their  uncertainty  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  patronage  to 
make  them  pay. 

*Horn's  Hook  was  what  is  now  the  92nd  Street  ferry  on  the  East  River. 
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The  next  on  the  scene  was  Daniel  O'Brien,  who  on  November 
26,  1750,  advertised  in  the  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy  his  "ferry- 
to  Amboy  and  Philadelphia."  In  the  same  paper  of  September 
24,  1753,  O'Brien  advertised  that  his  "commodious  stage-boat 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  will  attend  at  the  White-Hall  Slip  near 
the  Half-Moon  Battery  to  receive  Goods  and  Passengers  and  pro- 
ceed with  them  to  Amboy,"  where  he  kept  "a  good  Stage-Wagon 
ready  to  receive  them,"  whence  they  would  be  conveyed  "by 
fresh  horses  and  a  fresh  coach  to  Burlington,  thence  across  the 
Delaware  on  a  Commodious  Stage-Boat  waiting  for  their  re- 
ception, Patrick  Cowan,  Master." 

On  February  23,  1756,  I  find  an  announcement  in  the  Gazette 
and  Weekly  Post  Boy  reading  thus:  "Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
Daniel  O'Brien  who  some  years  ago  first  began,  and  ever  since 
with  great  success  carried  on  a  Stage-Boat  from  this  City  to 
Amboy,  and  likewise  first  proposed  Stage- Waggons  from  thence 
to  Burlington,  where  Boats  constantly  attend  the  Carriage  of 
Things  to  Philadelphia,  has,  from  a  Multiplicity  of  Business  been 
obliged  to  set  up  two  Boats  (extraordinary  well  fitted  for  Gentle- 
men, Ladies  and  others  as  Passengers),  to  ply  between  New  York 
and  Amboy,  one  of  which  Boats,  commanded  by  James  Magee,  is 
to  give  constant  Attendance  at  the  White-Hall  Stairs  every 
Monday,  and  the  other  being  a  Commodious  Sloop  commanded 
by  Daniel  O'Brien  himself,  will  be  kept  ready  to  go  off  with  Goods 
and  Passengers  for  the  same  Place  every  Thursday.  The  said 
O'Brien  thanks  those  Persons  who  heretofore  have  favour'd  him 
with  their  Custom  and  doubts  not  of  their  Favours  for  the  future." 

O'Brien  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising and  his  numerous  "ads."  may  be  seen  in  the  New  York 
papers  from  1750  to  1756,  with  only  occasional  lapses.  Besides 
the  local  demand  for  a  ferry  to  New  York,  Staten  Island  about 
this  time  became  part  of  the  popular  route  of  travel  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  so  Daniel  O'Brien  advertised  that  his 
boats  would  make  regular  stops  at  "a  Staten  Island  landing"  and 
thence  proceed  "if  wind  and  weather  permitted"  by  "the  outside 
passage,"  that  is,  through  the  Narrows,  and  around  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Island.  In  1758  O'Brien  sold  the  business,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  advertisement  in  that  year  the  ferry  was  then  op- 
erated by  Daniel  Carson,  James  McGee,  Ralph  Smith,  Daniel 
Harrison  and  Patrick  Hanlon,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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the  first  partnership  or  corporate  body  on  record  to  operate  a 
ferry  to  Staten  Island. 

The  ferry  boats  of  those  days  were  called  "periauguas"  or 
"pirogues,"  which  were  long  flat-bottomed  boats  without  keels 
but  with  lee  boards,  decked  in  at  each  end  and  open  in  the  middle, 
propelled  by  oars  and  usually  carrying  two  sails.  They  looked 
like  enlarged  Indian  canoes,  from  which  indeed  the  name  was 
derived.  The  periaugua  is  described  in  Cooper's  Tale  of  the 
Watch  Witch  and  he  refers  to  "the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas."  the 
commander  of  the  bucaneering  Water  Witch,  as  taking  his  passage 
with  others  going  over  to  Staten  Island.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  ferry  system,  the  periaugua  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  well-regulated  Staten  Island 
farm,  not  only  for  the  fishing  in  the  bay  but  for  the  transportation 
of  their  produce  to  market  and  to  afford  a  means  to  the  belles 
and  dames  of  the  Island  to  come  to  New  York  to  purchase  their 
finery.  And  indeed,  it  was  something  of  an  event  in  the  lives 
of  those  simple  folk  to  make  the  journey  from  Staten  Island  to 
New  York,  25  or  30  years  before  the  Revolution,  for  it  occupied 
"about  half  a  day  under  favorable  conditions!"  The  poorer 
farmers  who  could  not  afford  to  have  boats  of  their  own  had  to 
rely  on  the  good  will  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  to  ac- 
commodate them  with  the  means  of  conveying  their  produce  to 
the  New  York  market.  But,  with  the  steady  growth  of  popula- 
tion that  condition  could  not  last  and  this,  in  course  of  time,  led 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  regular  ferries. 

Daniel  O'Brien's  advertisements  fairly  well  establish  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  begin  the  successful  use  of  the  improved 
"stage-boat"  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island  and  that  he 
probably  controlled  a  monopoly  of  the  Island  business  for  several 
years.  His  enterprise  is  mentioned  in  New  York  annals  as  "the 
first  all-year-round  ferry  to  Staten  Island."  Prior  to  his  time, 
there  was  no  fixed  charge  for  the  ferriage,  the  compensation  being 
left  to  the  liberality  of  the  passengers  or  shippers,  but  O'Brien, 
with  an  eye  to  business,  posted  on  his  boats  and  ferry-houses  a 
regular  schedule  of  prices.  That  Darby  Doyle  was  also  an  enter- 
prising business  man  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  the 
transit  problem  of  the  time  an  opportunity  for  the  opening  up 
of  a  lucrative  trade  as  an  adjunct  to  his  water-side  hostelry,  for 
evidently  it  was  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  Fair  Street 
property  that  he  purchased  John  Watson's  primitive  "ferry." 
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On  a  "Plan  of  New  York  Island,  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  part  of  East  New  Jersey,  engraved  and  published  October 
19,  1776,  by  W.  Faden  of  London" — commonly  called  "Faden's 
Map" — a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  "Darby 
Doyle's  Ferry"  is  shown  to  have  been  at  Stapleton  at  or  near  the 
basin.  And  in  Charles  W.  Leng's  "Map  of  Staten  Island," 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Natural  Science 
Association  of  Staten  Island,"*  "Darby  Doyle's  Ferry"  is  also 
shown  at  the  same  location.  Richard  M.  Bayles,  in  his  History 
of  Richmond  County, \  refers  to  "a  road  from  Darby  Doyle's 
ferry  to  Billop's  ferry  at  Tottenville,  laid  out  March  14,  1774," 
which  was  known  as  the  "King's  Highway"  and  was  the  main 
artery  of  travel  across  the  Island.  Bayles  states  that  "the  ferry 
at  the  Narrows  was  known  at  different  times  as  Watson's, 
Duckett's,  Darby  Doyle's,  Cole's  and  Van  Duzer's  and  was 
known  as  Cole's  ferry  in  1777. "t  In  1775,  he  says  "it  was  owned 
by  Darby  Doyle,  the  plant  including  barn,  storehouse,  barracks, 
dock,  garden  and  twenty  acres  of  land."§ 

The  last  we  hear  of  him  in  the  ferry  business  was  in  1776. 
In  July  of  that  year  the  British  took  possession  of  Staten  Island, 
and  Doyle,  like  other  patriots  of  the  Island,  was  compelled  to 
flee  and  his  property  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  British 
army.  "Doyle's  Staten  Island  ferry"  was  in  the  possession  of 
Samuel  Cole,  a  loyalist,  in  the  winter  of  1776,  and  in  some  Revo- 
lutionary incidents  of  that  year  it  is  referred  to  as  "  Cole's  ferry." 
Yet,  in  a  newspaper  notice  under  date  of  May  30,  1777,  it  is 
again  mentioned  as  "Doyle's  Ferry  near  the  Watering  Place  on 
Staten  Island,"  at  which  time  it  was  kept  by  Captain  William 
Leake,  a  brother  of  the  Robert  Leake  who  purchased  Doyle's 
house  and  lot  on  Fair  Street  in  1765.  Captain  Leake  was  a  tory 
and  he  operated  the  ferry  in  the  British  interest.  Announcements 
in  the  Royal  Gazette  in  the  year  1779  show  that  Doyle's  ferry 
was  then  in  possession  of  "George  Brinley,  Commissary  of 
Forage"  for  the  British  army. 

The  records  throughout  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
are  silent  as  to  the  doings  of  the  whereabouts  of  Darby  Doyle, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  vicissitudes  during  those  trying 

♦  Vol.  V,  p.  5. 

t  N.  Y.  1887,  p.  143. 

%  Bayles'  History  0}  Richmond  County,  p.  242. 
§  Ibid.  p.  684. 
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times,  there  seems  to  be  now  no  way  of  determining.  Not  until 
April  30,  1784,  does  he  reappear  on  the  records,*  this  time  as  a 
resident  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  again  in  1786  I  find  him  mentioned 
as  "Master  of  the  New  York-Flushing  Freight  and  Passenger 
Boat,"  owned  by  Captain  Oliver  Thorne.  But,  after  that  time, 
his  name  entirely  disappears  from  the  records. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Darby  Doyle  operated  the  Staten  Island 
ferry  for  a  period  of  seven  years  "prior  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution." Before  leaving  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  went  to 
Mass  regularly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  he  had  no  chance  to 
practise  his  religion  in  America,  for  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  part  of  the  country,  St.  Peter's  on  Barclay  Street, 
was  not  erected  until  1786.  During  his  residence  on  Staten 
Island  he  seems  to  have  attended  the  services  of  the  United 
Brethren  Congregational  Church  at  New  Dorp,  commonly 
called  the  Moravian  Church,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  Doyle 
name  turns  up  occasionally  on  the  church  records.  For  instance, 
Hugh  Doyle  married  Elizabeth  Chambers  there  on  July  14,  1782,! 
and  as  late  as  1827  a  marriage  ceremony  was  solemnized  at  the 
Moravian  Church  between  Adam  Doyle  and  Catharine  Merrell,J 
and  even  to-day  there  is  a  fighting  Doyle  down  in  Staten  Island 
who  is  stirring  things  up  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  men 
of  his  blood.  Darby  Doyle  had  at  least  one  son,  Dennis,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard  on  Broad- 
way, but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  his  grave.  The  grave  of  his  wife, 
however,  can  be  seen  in  Trinity,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard, covered  almost  completely  by  the  shrubbery  which  grows 
in  profusion  under  the  shadow  of  the  towering  Trinity  Building. 
The  inscription  on  the  stone  reads : 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Sarah  Doyle 
Wife  of  Dennis  Doyle 
Who  departed  this  Life 
February  7,  1806 
Aged  27  Years." 

One  Dennis  Doyle  appears  in  New  York  records  quite  fre- 
quently  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  but  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  positively  if  he  were  the  son  of  Darby,  the 

*  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  324. 

t  N.  Y.  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  Vol.  39,  p.  167. 

X  Ibid.  Vol.  39,  p.  264. 
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ferryman.  He  and  Dennis  H.  Doyle  were  substantial  business 
men  and  invested  heavily  in  real  estate,  as  will  be  noted  from  the 
few  examples  I  have  extracted  from  the  Records  of  Conveyances 
at  the  Register's  office.  According  to  a  "Map  of  the  Common 
Lands  as  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  Lots  in  the  year  1796,"  by 
Casimir  T.  Goerck,  now  on  file  at  the  Register's  office,  Dennis 
Doyle  owned  the  entire  block  of  property  from  Fourth  to  Fifth 
Avenue  and  from  50th  to  51st  Street.  Fifth  Avenue  was  then 
known  as  the  "Middle  Road."  Dennis  was  a  builder  and  Dennis 
H.  was  a  grocery  merchant  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Dennis 
Doyle,  the  architect  who  drew  the  plans  for  old  Saint  Patrick's 
Cathedral  on  Mott  Street  in  1809,  was  the  same  Dennis,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  interesting 
Darby.  If  he  were,  then  Dennis  Doyle  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  for  his  name  appears  on  the  lists  of 
Trustees  of  Saint  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  1785  to 
1811. 

That  the  Doyles  were  plentiful  around  New  York  in  Colonial 
times  is  proven  by  authentic  records,  but  whether  they  were 
related  to  Darby  the  ferryman  there  is  nothing  to  indicate. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  in  New  York  records  was  the 
entry  of  a  Power  of  Attorney  dated  June  9,  1747,  from  John 
Doyle  to  Thomas  Ayres,  and  the  next  was  the  double  celebration 
of  Saint  Patrick's  Day  by  New  York  Doyles  in  the  year  1757, 
on  which  date  Elce  Doyle  was  married*  to  David  Fitzsimmons  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1759,  I  find  a  "Simon  Doyle 
of  New  York,  mariner,"  who  executed  a  Power  of  Attorney!  to 
George  Mcllroy  and  which  was  witnessed  by  Stephen  Fitzpatrick 
and  Thomas  Barton,  and  the  "Colonial  Land  Papers  of  New 
York/'J  under  date  of  April  20,  1767,  show  that  Matthew  Doyle, 
John  Fitzgerald  and  Roger  Smyth  of  the  City  of  New  York  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  Provincial  authorities  "  for  a  warrant  of  survey 
and  letters  patent  for  2400  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Con- 
necticut river."  In  Hugh  Gaine's  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly. 
Mercury  of  May  19,  1766,  I  find  an  announcement  that  "Cap- 
tain Dennis  Doyle  cleared  from  New  York  in  the  brig  Charlotte 
for  Cork,"  and  on  December  22,  1766,  "Captain  Dennis  Doyle  of 

*  Marriage  Bonds,  Office  of  Secy,  of  State,  Vol.  1,  p.  464. 
t  Records  of  the  Register's  Office,  City  and  County  of  N.  Y.,  Liber  35,  p.  222. 
%  Published  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  120. 
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New  York"  was  reported  as  leaving  on  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  Charlotte.  In  the  same  paper  of  March  22,  1779, 
Patrick  Doyle  and  Elizabeth  Power  advertised  the  opening  of  a 
restaurant  "at  the  elegant  house  in  Smith  (now  William)  Street 
where  the  late  Joseph  Haynes  formerly  lived,"  and  where  they 
guaranteed  that  "  dinners  and  suppers  will  be  served  in  the  neatest 
manner  together  with  the  best  wines  and  liquors."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1780  proposals  were  circulated  in  New  York  City  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  publication  of  an  answer  to  Paine's  Common 
Sense.  The  title  of  the  book  was  to  be  Good  Sense,  and  the 
author,  William  Doyle,  promised  to  print  it  when  one  hundred 
subscriptions  were  obtained.  Diligent  search  fails  to  locate  a 
copy  of  the  Doyle  book  or  any  information  as  to  whether  it  was 
published.  In  Rivington's  Gazette  of  November  24,  1779,  Martin 
Doyle  announced  "to  his  friends  and  the  public"  that  he  '''has 
opened  a  Purl  House  at  the  sign  of  the  Faithful  Irishman  and 
Jolly  Sailors,  in  King's  Street,  next  door  to  the  Queen's  Head 
Tavern,  where  may  be  had  at  any  minute  in  the  morning,  if 
you  please,  a  glass  of  excellent  Purl,  piping  hot,"  and  in  the 
next  year  he  advertised  that  "he  has  opened  a  Purl  House  in 
Irish  Street." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Doyles  of  those  days  belonged  in  the 
so-called  "hyphenated"  class,  but  it  made  no  difference  anyway, 
for,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish-Americans  of  their  time, 
the  "hyphen"  did  not  affect  their  patriotism  when  it  became  nec- 
essary to  lend  a  hand  in  the  fighting  for  their  adopted  country. 
I  find  only  one  of  the  name  on  the  British  side  in  Revolutionary 
times,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  enlisted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  James  Doyle,  "seaman  belonging  to 
His  Majesty's  ship,  Warwick''  whose  will  was  recorded  in  New 
York  under  date  of  September  17,  1782,  and  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  note  that  he  named  his  friend,  John  Finegan,  the  "sole  exec- 
utor and  legatee  of  all  his  wages,  prize  money  and  personal 
effects."* 

"John  Doile,  aged  32,  born  in  Dublin,"  enlisted  in  Captain 
Tobias  Van  Zandt's  company  of  Provincial  troops  on  April  24, 
I759>t  and  "John  Doyle,  aged  38,  born  in  Ireland,"  is  an  entry 
which  I  find  on  the  roster  of  Captain  Abraham  DeForeest's 

•Surrogate's  Records,  Liber  35,  p.  270. 
t  Colonial  Records  of  New  York. 
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company  on  May  1 6,  1761,*  both  companies  having  been  raised 
in  New  York  City  for  the  Colonial  wars.  And  not  to  mention 
the  half  a  hundred  or  more  Doylesf  whose  names  may  be  found 
on  the  rosters  of  the  Revolutionary  regiments  of  the  other  col- 
onies, I  find  James  Doyle  enlisting  in  Colonel  James  Livingston's 
regiment  of  the  New  York  Line  on  January  1,  1777;  "Pat 
Doyl"  in  Captain  John  Hunter's  New  York  company  on  May  13, 
1777;  Hugh  and  John  Doyle  in  Captain  Mansfield's  company  of 
the  Second  New  York  Artillery,  and  Stephen  and  Charles  Doyle 
served  as  private  soldiers  in  the  Tryon  and  Ulster  Counties 
Militia,  respectively.  References  to  these  Revolutionary  soldiers 
may  be  seen  in  "New  York  in  the  Revolution,"  compiled  by 
James  Roberts,  State  Comptroller,  published  at  Albany  in  1898. 
"Pat  Doyl,"  the  Revolutionary'  soldier,  died  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  I  have  found  an  entry  of  his  willj  under  date  of 
September  8,  1780,  in  which  he  left  to  "my  honored  father,  Law- 
rence Doyle  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  sixty  guineas  now  in  the 
hands  of  Peter  Arthurs  at  Brooklyn  in  the  Engineer's  Depart- 
ment, and  all  my  worldly  substance."  Assuredly,  the  Doyles 
can  boast  that  men  of  their  name  have  had  honorable  careers 
in  the  early  days  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York. 
*  Colonial  Records  of  New  York. 

f  In  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  regiments  alone,  38  Doyles  served. 
See  "  Massachusetts'  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," compiled  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Boston,  1891. 

t  Records  of  the  Surrogate's  Office  at  the  Hall  of  Records,  N.  Y.  City.  Liber 
32,  p.  442. 
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IRISH  NAMES  FROM  THE  BOSTON  PROBATE 
RECORDS. 

BY  MICHAEL  J.  O'BRIEN. 

These  names  are  selected  from  the  "  Index  to  Probate  Records 
of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,"  published  in  1896  by  Elijah  George, 
Register  of  Probate  at  Boston,  from  original  records  in  his  cus- 
tody. The  Index  is  comprised  of  three  large  volumes  and  the 
only  data  it  contains  are:  (1)  the  names  of  the  testators,  admin- 
istrators or  persons  for  whom  guardians  were  appointed,  as  the  case 
may  be;  (2)  the  year,  and  (3)  the  filing  numbers  under  which  the 
original  papers  are  docketed.  If  any  further  information  is  de- 
sired, it  would  have  to  be  procured  from  the  original  records  in 
the  custody  of  the  Register.  Several  thousand  Irish  names  ap- 
pear in  this  Index,  but  mostly  of  people  who  lived  in  the  last 
century,  and  I  have  copied  those  prior  to  the  year  1800  only. 
These  names  furnish  another  chapter,  in  addition  to  those  I  have 
already  presented,  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  Irish  people 
were  residents  of  Boston  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  some 
historians  are  willing  to  admit  they  came  to  settle  in  America. 


Name. 

Description. 

Year. 

Edward  Burke 

Will 

1 741 

Richard  Burke 

Letters  of  Administration 

1760 

William  Burke 

do. 

1767 

William  Burke 

Will 

1787 

Timothy  Callaghan 

Letters  of  Administration 

1777 

Mark  Carney 

do. 

1799 

Aaron  Carroll 

Guardianship 

1773 

Joseph  Carroll 

do. 

1778 

Joseph  Carroll 

Letters  of  Administration 

1778 

Joseph  Carroll 

Guardianship 

1785 

Lydia  Carroll 

do. 

1785 

Phebe  Carroll 

do. 

1773 

Rachel  Carroll 

do. 

1773 

Rebecca  Carroll 

do. 

1773 

Adam  Cavanagh 

Letters  of  Administration 

I76r 

Patrick  Connell 

do. 

1759 

Darby  Connelly 

Will 

1757 

Rebecca  Connelly 

Guardianship 

1761 

John  Connor 

Will 

1738 

John  Connor 

do. 

1748 

397 
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John  Connor 

Letters  of  Administration 

I750 

Margaret  Connor 

Will 

1744 

Michael  Connor 

Letters  of  Administration 

1787 

Walter  Connor 

do. 

1741 

William  Connor 

do. 

1746 

John  Corbett 

Will 

1727 

John  Corbett 

do. 

1784 

Paul  Corbett 

do. 

1764 

William  Corbett 

do. 

1768 

Edward  Cottrell 

Letters  of  Administration 

1764 

Elizabeth  Cottrell 

Guardianship 

1766 

Mary  Cottrell 

do. 

1766 

Sarah  Cottrell 

do. 

1766 

C               1   i—-  If 

Samuel  Cottrell 

do. 

1766 

league  Crehore 

Petition 

1684 

lague  Crehore 

Letters  of  Administration 

1695 

limothy  Crehore 

XT/Ml 
Will 

1739 

Timothy  Crehore 

Will 

1756 

David  Crowley 

do. 

1690 

T  _  I          /■*»  1 

John  Crowley 

do. 

1748 

James  Dailey 

Letters  of  Administration 

1787 

John  Dailey 

Will 

1780 

Michael  Darmott 

Letters  of  Administration 

1758 

James  Delaney 

do. 

1714 

Patrick  Devereux 

do. 

1737 

Stephen  Devereux 

do. 

1747 

John  Devin 

Will 

1713 

Patrick  Donnelly 

Letters  of  Administration 

1792 

Daniel  Doolan  or  Dopley 

Will 

I7OO 

Peter  Doyle 

Guardianship 

I769 

John  Driscoll 

Letters  of  Administration 

1784 

Jonn  lJnscoll 

Guardianship 

1795 

Ambrose  Duane 

Will 

1742 

Samuel  Dugan 

Letters  of  Administration 

1702 

James  Dunn 

Guardianship 

1745 

Joseph  Dunn 

Letters  of  Administration 

I767 

John  Dunn 

do. 

1759 

William  Dunn 

do. 

1749 

Dennis  Egan 

do. 

1748 

Anthony  Fahey 

do. 

I738 

John  rarren 

Will 

1745 

William  Fennelly 

do. 

I762 

117111:  T*  —11.. 

William  rennelly 

Letters  of  Administration 

..GO 
I7OO 

William  Fitzpatrick 

do. 

1748 

Bartholomew  Flaherty 

w;ii 
w  in 

1770 

John  Flaherty 

Guardianship 

1752 

John  Fling 

Will 

I730 

John  Fling 

Letters  of  Administration 

I76I 
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Morris  Fling 

Will 

1761 

Peter  Fling 

Letters  of  Administration 

1759 

Thomas  Fling 

do. 

1757 

Thomas  Fling 

Will 

1760 

William  Fling 

Letters  of  Administration 

1760 

James  Flynn 

do. 

1773 

Martha  Flynn 

Guardianship 

1739 

Patrick  Flynn 

Letters  of  Administration 

1739 

Thomas  Flynn 

do. 

1790 

Patrick  Furlong 

Will 

1763 

Peter  Furlong 

Letters  of  Administration 

1728 

John  Gafney 

Will 

1759 

Martin  Gafney 

Letters  of  Administration 

1765 

Thomas  Galligan 

Will 

1721 

Richard  Galvin 

Letters  of  Administration 

1752 

Thomas  Garven 

do. 

1755 

Susannah  Garven 

Guardianship 

1755 

Ann  Geohegan 

do. 

1749 

Hannah  Geohegan 

do. 

1750 

Joseph  Geohegan 

do. 

1749 

Mary  Geohegan 

do. 

1749 

Michael  Geohegan 

Letters  of  Administration 

1748 

Prudence  Geohegan 

Guardianship 

1750 

Andrew  Gillespie 

do. 

1785 

John  Gillespie 

Will 

1787 

Benjamin  Gleason 

Letters  of  Administration 

1758 

David  Gleason 

do. 

1758 

Mercy  Gleason 

Guardianship 

1759 

Sarah  Glynn 

Letters  of  Administration 

1799 

Daniel  Gorman 

do. 

1756 

Daniel  Gorman 

do. 

1760 

Garrett  Gorman 

do. 

1747 

John  Gorman 

do. 

1744 

Benjamin  Gostello  or  Costello 

do. 

1777 

William  Grace 

do. 

1746 

Elizabeth  Haley 

Guardianship 

1748 

Hannah  Haley 

do. 

1748 

Mary  Haley 

do. 

1748 

Rachel  Haley 

do. 

1748 

Samuel  Haley- 

do. 

1748 

Timothy  Haley 

do. 

1748 

Benjamin  Hanlon 

Letters  of  Administration 

1788 

Dennis  Hayes 

do. 

1734 

John  Hayes 

do. 

1735 

Hannah  Healy 

Guardianship 

1736 

Nathaniel  Healy 

Letters  of  Administration 

1750 

Samuel  Healy 

do. 

1721 

William  Healy 

Will 

1757 

I 
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James  HefFron 
Susannah  Heffron 
John  Hickey 
Nicholas  Hickey 
Elizabeth  Higgins 
Patience  Higgins 
Peter  Higgins 
William  Higgins 
Felix  Hogan 
John  Hogan 
Thomas  Hogan 
Patrick  Hughes 
Owen  Hughes 
William  Joyce 
George  Joyce 
Deborah  Kane 
James  Kanery 
Richard  Keating 
Mary  Keefe 
Morris  Keefe 
Polly  Keefe 
Thomas  Keefe 
Thomas  Keefe 
Thomas  Keighly 
Edward  Keighly 
David  Kelley 
John  Kelley 
William  Kelley 
Dennis  Kennedy 
Hugh-  Kennedy 
John  Kennedy 
Margaret  Kennedy 
Patrick  Kennedy 
Matthew  Kennedy 
Susannah  Kennedy 
Edward  Kenny 
John  Kenny 
John  Kenny 
Mary  Kenny 
Timothy  Kenny 
Thomas  S.  Larkin 
Isaac  Larkin 
John  Larkin 
William  Larkin 
John  Larry  or  Leary 
John  Leary 
Thomas  Lawler 
Darby  Linnehan 


Will  1764 

do.  1790 

Letters  of  Administration  1765 

Will  i759 

Guardianship  1764 

Letters  of  Administration  1760 

WM  1754 

do.  1758 

Will  1750 

Letters  of  Administration  1785 

do.  1757 

do.  1777 

do.  1773 

do.  1648 

do.  1773 

Will  171 1 

do.  601 1 

do.  1751 

Guardianship  7783 

Will  1783 

Guardianship  1785 

do.  1783 

Letters  of  Administration  1783 

Will  1755 

Letters  of  Administration  1779 

do.  1662 

Letters  of  Administration  1778 

Guardianship  1779 

Letters  of  Administration  1786 

do.  1760 

do.  1738 

Guardianship  1760 

Letters  of  Administration  1745 

do.  1754 

Will  1776 

Letters  of  Administration  1740 

Guardianship  1724 

Letters  of  Administration  1761 

Guardianship  1750 

Letters  of  Administration  1780 

do.  1796 

do.  1788 

do.  1798 

do.  1747 

do.  1749 

do.  1779 

Release  1719 

Letters  of  Administration  1748 
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George  Linnehan 

Letters  of  Administration 

Robert  Logan 

Will 

1696 

Thomas  Lynch 

Letters  of  Administration 

1762 

John  Maccane 

do. 

*  /  o^ 

William  Maccane 

Guardianship 

*  /  O 

William  MacGomery 

Letters  of  Administration 

1718 

William  Magner 

do. 

1 760 

James  Mahon 

do. 

I788 

John  Maher 

do. 

I7Q8 

Richard  Maher 

Will 

1722 

Richard  Maher 

Letters  of  Administration 

I7dl 

Darby  Mahon  or  Mahony 

Will 

John  Mahon  or  Mahony 

Letters  of  Administration 

A  1 Oo 

John  Mahony 

do. 

1757 
x  /  0/ 

Philip  Mahony 

do. 

I  7  SO 

John  Maloney 

do. 

1772 

Thomas  Maloney 

do. 

1787 

Joanna  McAllister 

do. 

1710 

Thomas  McAllister 

do. 

1710 

Thomas  McBride 

do. 

1707 

John  McCaffery 

do. 

1787 

Murtough  McCarrell 

Will 

1772 

Alexander  G.  McCarthy 

do. 

1 70  ± 

Daniel  McCarthy 

do. 

1 70 1 

Elizabeth  McCarthy 

do. 

*  /  0 

Esther  McCarthy 

Guardianship 

1712 

Florence  McCarthy 

Letters  of  Administration 

1712 

John  McCarthy 

Guardianship 

I7>0 

Margaret  McCarthy 

do. 

170=1 

Mary  McCarthy 

do. 

1712 

Mary  McCarthy 

do. 

17^0 

Michael  McCarthy 

do. 

1 700 

Sally  McCarthy 

do. 

I795 

Sarah  McCarthy 

do. 

1712 

Thaddeus  McCarthy 

Will 

I705 

Thaddeus  McCarthy 

Letters  of  Administration 

I72Q 

Thomas  McCarthy 

do. 

I78-* 

William  McCarthy 

do. 

1757 

William  G.  McCarthy 

Will 

1791 

John  McCoy 

Letters  of  Administration 

/  to 

James  McCroney 

do. 

I736 

Daniel  McDaniel 

do. 

I760 

Hugh  McDaniel 

do. 

I770 
it 

John  McDaniel 

do. 

I674 

Timothy  McDaniel 

Will 

1766 

John  McDarby 

do. 

1750 

Francis  McDermott 

do. 

1747 

John  McFadden 

Letters  of  Administration 

1758 
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John  McFaddean 
John  McGee 
Hugh  McGill 
John  McGrath 
Dennis  McGuire 
James  McGuire 
William  McKean 
John  McKenne 
William  McKenne 
John  McKown 
Owen  McLaughlin 
Timothy  McLemar 
Bartholomew  McNamara 
Hector  McNeill 
Timothy  McNamarrow 
Timothy  McQueen 
Elizabeth  Moran 
James  Morrissey 
William  Mullen 
John  Murphy 
Timothy  Murphy 
Thomas  Noonan 
Michael  Nugent 
John  Powers 
Joseph  Powers 
Richard  Powers 
Thomas  Powers 
Thomas  Powers 
James  Quinn 
John  Reardon 
Frederick  Roach 
Joseph  Roach 
Thomas  Roach 
William  Roach 
Cornelius  Ryan 
Michael  Ryan 
Owen  Ryan 
Daniel  Sullivan 
John  Sullivan 
William  Sullivan 
John  Sweeney 
Owen  Sweeney 
Richard  Talley 
James  Talley 
Elizabeth  Talley 
Thomas  Talley 


Will  1789 

Letters  of  Administration  1788 

Will  1724 

Letters  of  Administration  1756 

do.  1737 

Will  1742 

Letters  of  Administration  1760 

do.  1736 

Guardianship  1735 

Will  1771 

do.  1789 

do.  1742 

do.  1756 

do.  1786 

do.  1742 

Petition  1739 

Guardianship  1751 

Will  1760 

Letters  of  Administration  1674 

do.  1792 

do.  1792 

do.  1745 

Will  1778 

Letters  of  Administration  1742 

Will  1 75 1 

Letters  of  Administration  1763 

do.  1739 

do.  1746 

Will  1788 

Letters  of  Administration  1781 

do.  1794 

Will  1773 

Letters  of  Administration  1765 

do.  1746 

do.  1740 

do.  1794 

do.  1 77 1 

do.  1752 

Will  1747 

Letters  of  Administration  171 1 

do.  1746 

do.  1 76 1 

Will  1 71 7 

Letters  of  Administration  1728 

do.  1724 

do.  1686 


NECROLOGY. 


HON.  J.  B.  RILEY. 

Highly  Esteemed  Citizen  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
Member  of  this  Society. 

Hon.  John  B.  Riley  died  on  November  17,  1916.  No  man 
was  ever  held  in  higher  esteem  in  this  part  of  the  state  than  was 
Mr.  Riley,  and  deservedly  so,  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his 
assistance  and  give  of  his  private  means  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  Plattsburgh  but  of  Clinton  county.  Generous  and  public 
spirited  to  a  remarkable  degree,  he  won  and  held  throughout  life 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  every  person  who  formed  his  acquain- 
tance. No  man  ever  went  to  him  for  advice  but  was  given  the 
best  Mr.  Riley  ever  possessed,  and  his  purse  was  ever  open  to 
those  in  distress. 

Always  a  staunch  member  of  the  Democratic  party  he  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization  in  this  section, 
and  many  of  its  successes  were  due  to  his  efforts  and  personal 
influence. 

John  B.  Riley  was  born  September  9,  1852,  in  Schuyler  Falls, 
N.  Y.  After  attending  the  public  schools  he  received  his  later 
education  in  Plattsburgh  and  Keeseville  academies.  At  the  age 
ot  seventeen  he  began  teaching  school,  which  occupation  he  con- 
tinued several  years  and  in  1875  he  was  elected  school  commis- 
sioner of  Clinton  county  which  position  he  held  until  1881.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  Smith  M.  Weed,  and  in  1879  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Plattsburgh.  He  served  as  president  of  the  village  of 
Plattsburgh  during  the  years  1885-86,  and  during  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools  of  the  United 
States.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1880  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Examiner  of  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  position  he  held  until  1893.  From  1893  to  1897  he  filled 
the  post  of  United  States  Consul-General  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 
During  1902-03  he  served  as  Corporation  Counsel  in  Plattsburgh. 
In  the  fall  of  1909  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Clinton  county, 
New  York.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  held  the  post  of  Presi- 
9  403 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Plattsburgh  State  Normal 
School.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America,  and  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Champlain  Valley  Hospital.  In 
1909  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Lake  Champlain 
Tercentenary  Commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  discovery 
of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Riley  had  always  been  actively  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Clinton  County 
Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  President 
and  Secretary.  During  his  service  as  School  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Riley  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  also  the  State  Association  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  City  Superintendents,  where  he  earnestly  advocated 
reform  in  the  method  of  licensing  teachers,  which  has  since  been 
adopted.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  public-spirited,  representative  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Plattsburgh.  He  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow  citizens  who  have  delighted  to  honor  him. 

In  1 91 3,  soon  after  assuming  his  duties  as  governor  of  the  state, 
William  Sulzer  tendered  Mr.  Riley  the  position  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons,  which  position  he  held  from  that  time  until 
last  February.  During  his  administration  of  the  office,  Mr. 
Riley  inaugurated  some  of  the  most  notable  reforms  in  the  prisons 
of  the  state,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  effi- 
cient officials  ever  at  the  head  of  the  department. 

For  several  months  prior  to  leaving  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Prisons  he  was  in  poor  health,  and  his  condition  steadily  grew 
worse  until  the  end  came  November  17  about  2.15  o'clock. 

Although  in  poor  health  when  the  commission  for  the  building 
of  the  Smith  Memorial  City  Hall  was  authorized  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  commission  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Mayor  Mooers  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
wrork  of  the  commission  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Riley  married,  September  25,  1883,  in  Plattsburgh, 
Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Matthew  Desmond.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons,  E.  Desmond,  J.  Raphael  and 
William  T.,  and  one  daughter,  Miss  Kathleen.  One  sister,  Miss 
Alice  Riley  of  Schuyler  Falls,  and  one  brother,  James  Riley,  now 
residing  in  the  West,  also  survive  him. 
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Seldom  if  ever  has  there  been  a  larger  assemblage  of  citizens  at  a 
funeral  service  than  was  at  St.  John's  during  the  Solemn  Requiem 
Mass  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Driscoll,  D.  D., 
D.  C.  L.,  pastor  of  the  church,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Donlan,  of  Brooklyn, 
as  deacon,  and  Rev.  Father  Sweeney,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
church,  as  sub-deacon. 

Hundreds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present, 
and  nearly  every  section  of  the  state  was  represented  in  the 
congregation.  Plattsburgh  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  of 
which  deceased  was  a  charter  member,  its  first  Grand  Knight  and 
first  District  Deputy,  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body,  as  did  also 
Plattsburgh  Lodge  of  Elks.  The  members  of  the  Clinton  County 
Bar  Association  were  present  in  a  body,  and  a  large  delegation  of 
the  officers  of  Clinton  prison,  under  command  of  Deputy  Warden 
Coultry,  attended  the  funeral.  The  faculty  and  a  large  part 
of  the  student  body  of  the  Plattsburgh  State  Normal  and  many  of 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  city  public  schools  were  present 
during  the  services  at  the  church. 

Not  only  was  every  seat  in  the  sacred  edifice  occupied,  but  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  were  obliged  to  stand  near  the  Communion 
rail  during  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  mass.  The  casket  was 
borne  from  the  late  residence  of  deceased  to  the  church  by  Hon. 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  Hon.  J.  H.  Moffitt,  Hon.  J.  B.  Trombly,  Hon. 
G.  S.  Weed,  Dr.  T.  J.  Cummins  of  Ticonderoga,  and  M.  J. 
Callanan,  of  Keeseville.  Plattsburgh  Council  acted  as  an  escort 
to  Mount  Carmel  cemetery  where  the  remains  of  the  truly  good 
rnan  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  Riley  family  plot. 


REVEREND  JOHN  T.  DRISCOLL,  S.  T.  L. 

Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll,  S.  T.  L.,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
August  2,  1866.  He  attended  the  local  schools  in  Albany  and 
thereafter  entered  Manhattan  College,  graduating  therefrom  in 
June,  1885,  with  highest  honors.  The  following  September, 
Father  Driscoll  became  a  student  at  St.  Joseph's  Provincial 
Seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Gabriels,  now  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  The  time  of  Father 
Driscoll's  ordination  was  to  be  at  Christmas,  1889.  However, 
in  November,  1889,  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  to  be  opened  for  instruction  of  students  for  the  first  time  and 
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on  account  of  the  brilliant  course  pursued  by  Father  Driscoll  at 
Troy,  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  take  an  advanced  course 
in  that  institution.  He  was  therefore  specially  ordained  before 
his  time  by  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McNeirney  at  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  November 
3, 1889. 

Although  but  twenty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance 
.-and  in  competition  with  the  most  brilliant  students  of  the  country 
-who  had  been  selected  to  take  the  course  for  the  first  year  of  the 
University's  existence,  Father  Driscoll,  the  youngest  student, 
Teceived  his  first  degree  at  the  head  of  his  class,  i.  e.,  the  degree 
of  S.  T.  B.  This  was  the  first  degree  ever  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity^ upon  any  student,  a  matter  now  of  great  historical  interest 
;and  an  honor  which  he  highly  prized.  The  following  year  he 
received  his  degree  of  S.  T.  L.  also  writh  highest  honors. 

He  spent  several  years  on  the  mission  in  his  native  diocese 
of  Albany  and  then,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  late  Abbe 
Hogan,  President  of  St.  John's  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass.,  form- 
erly one  of  his  professors  at  the  Catholic  University,  Father 
Driscoll  in  1894  became  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Hebrew  at 
that  Institution,  remaining  there  for  three  years.  Returning  to 
Albany,  he  was  engaged  in  various  duties  until  in  1900  he  was 
appointed  Pastor  of  St.  Cecelia's  Church,  Fonda,  X.  Y.,  where  he 
served  until  October,  191 5,  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cusack 
appointed  him  to  the  important  parish  of  St.  Bridget's,  Water- 
vliet,  which  adjoins  the  city  of  Albany.  Although  pastor  of  this 
church  for  but  seven  months  until  his  death  August  27,  1916,  he 
made  improvements  to  the  church  property  amounting  to  $5,000 
without  going  into  the  least  debt. 

In  1899,  Father  Driscoll  published  his  first  volume  on  Phi- 
losophy entitled  "  Christian  Philosophy — The  Soul."  This  has 
run  into  three  editions.  The  following  year  he  published  "  Chris- 
tian Philosophy — God,"  which  has  also  run  into  several  editions 
and  which  is  used  as  the  principal  text-book  on  that  subject  in  the 
English-speaking  seminaries  and  universities  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  In  June,  1915,  he  published  "Pragmatism  and  the 
Problem  of  the  Idea"  wherein  he  criticised  the  false  notions  of 
Professors  Royce  and  James  of  Harvard;  Professor  Dewey  of 
Columbia;  Professor  Schiller  of  Oxford  and  Professor  Bergson  of 
College  de  France,  who  were  the  principal  advocates  of  this 
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system  of  philosophy.  Not  one  of  these  persons  has  ever  at- 
tempted a  reply  to  Father  Driscoll's  criticism. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  March,  1903,  he  replied  to 
William  H.  Mallock  of  England,  wherein  he  defended  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy  of  Saint  Thomas.  Although  Mr.  Mallock  se- 
lected Father  Driscoll  as  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  philosophy 
in  America,  Mr.  Mallock  never  attempted  to  reply  to  Father 
Driscoll's  rejoinder. 

Father  Driscoll  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  at  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a 
Trustee  and  a  regular  lecturer  at  that  institution.  It  was  owing: 
to  his  energy  that  the  Albany  Cottage  was  erected  at  that  place. 
In  1 91 5  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the  Summer 
School. 

Father  Driscoll  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  different 
magazines  in  the  country,  mainly  on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
he  was  in  great  demand  throughout  the  country  and  Canada  as  a 
lecturer  on  literary  topics.  He  also  wrote  many  articles  for  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

In  June  last,  Father  Driscoll  contracted  a  cold  which  developed 
into  pneumonia.  After  a  rest  of  several  weeks,  he  was  stricken 
with  an  acute  attack  of  nephritis  and  after  a  second  illness  of  two 
weeks  and  a  half,  he  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Round  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  27, 1916. 

Father  Driscoll  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who  had 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him.  His  very  face  bespoke  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  thought.  It  was  intellectual  and  suggest- 
ively ascetic.  His  voice  was  low  and  pleasing.  His  learning  was 
profound  but  no  trace  of  pedantry  manifested  itself  in  word  or 
manner.  In  debate  a  light  far  back  in  his  eyes  shone.  The  glow 
of  enthusiasm  illumined  his  fine  face.  Politely,  with  temperance 
of  speech  and  gesture,  his  arguments,  rejoinders  and  propositions 
were  uttered  with  interest,  with  conviction  and  with  a  pleasing 
expression  that  told  of  the  soul  of  the  speaker.  His  thought 
enveloped  as  well  as  irradiated  the  subject.  His  intellect 
grasped  all  points,  and  analyzed  all  intricacies.  His  powers  of 
reasoning,  his  historical  and  general  knowledge,  his  wealth  of 
vocabulary,  his  choice  of  words,  his  depth  of  religious  feeling 
combined  to  make  him  a  man  and  a  scholar  whom  none  knew 
but  to  admire. 
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Donohoe,  Rev.  John  F.,  95  Fourth  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Donovan,  E.  I.,  M.D.,  Langdon,  North  Dakota. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  North  Dakota.) 
Donovan,  Col.  Henry  F.,  179  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Donovan,  James,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Donovan,  Hon.  Jeremiah,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Donovan,  John  Joseph,  1210  Garden  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Donovan,  Mrs.  Nellie  McM.,  219  Cole  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Donovan,  Richard  J.,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Donovan,  Dr.  S.  E.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Donovan,  Thomas  F.,  Young  Bldg.,  Joliet,  111. 

Donovan,  Col.  William  H.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Dooley,  Rev.  John,  535  West  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dooner,  Thomas  Francis,  Dooner's  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Doran,  James  P.,  Masonic  Bldg.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Doran,  Patrick  L.,  Symus  Utah  Grocer  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dorsey,  John,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Dorver,  Rev.  William  J.,  St.  Charles'  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dougherty,  Patrick,  1310  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dowd,  Arthur,  iio  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dowling,  Rt.  Rev.  Austin,  2000  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Dowling,  Hon.  Victor  J.,  25th  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Downing,  Bernard,  195  Monroe  St.,  New  York  City. 

Downing,  D.  P.,  care  of  National  Biscuit  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Doyle,  Alfred  L.,  of  John  F.  Doyle  &  Sons,  45  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Doyle,  James  G.,  249  West  67th  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Doyle,  John  F.,  45  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Doyle,  William  A.,  3220  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago,  111. 

Doyle,  William  F.,  355  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Doyle,  Hon.  William  J.,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Drew,  Frank  C,  515  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Driscoll,  Dennis  F.,  7  Pine  St.,  New  York  City. 

Driscoll,  Michael  J.,  271  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dufficy,  Peter  J.,  120  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Duffy,  Rev.  Francis  P.,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Duffy,  Thomas  J.,  496  Linwood  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Duggan,  Rev.  D.  J.,  St.  James'  Rectory,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Dulin,  J.  T.,  in  South  Hawk  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dunne,  Hon.  Edward  F.,  Executive  Mansion,  Springfield,  111. 

Dunne,  Finley  Peter,  136  East  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dunne,  F.  L.,  328  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dunne,  James,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dunne,  Rev.  James  K.,  1316  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dunne,  Miss  M.  M.,  2165  Mance  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Dunn,  J.  Peter,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Durkin,  John  J.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Duval,  C.  Louis,  Pier  39  N.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Duval,  G.  Howard,  Pier  80,  N.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Dwyer,  W.  D.,  202  Despatch  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dwyer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Cathedral  Rectory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Egan,  Dr.  William  F.,  1155  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elliott,  Dr.  George  W.,  116  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Ellis,  Capt.  W.  T.,  Owensbon,  Ky. 

Ellison,  Hon.  William  B.,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Emmet,  Robert,  Moreton  Paddox,  Warwick,  England. 
Emmet,  Hon.  William  Temple,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Enright,  M.  H.,  2420  Lexington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Enright,  Thomas  J.,  412  Fletcher  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Eustace,  Miss  Jennie  A.,  Victoria  Apartments,  97th  St.  and  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  City. 
Eustace,  Mark  S.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 
Fahy,  Thomas  A.,  607  Betz  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Member  of  the  Executive  Council.) 
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Fahy,  Walter  Thomas,  14  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Falahee,  John  J.,  120  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fallon,  Hon.  Joseph  D.,  LL.D.,  7S9  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Farley,  His  Eminence  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Farrell,  John  T.,  M.D.,  10  Lillian  Ave.,  Edgewood  Station,  Providence,  R  I. 

Farrell,  Leo  F.,  29  Weybosett  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Farrelly,  Frank  T.,  25  Fort  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Farrelly,  T.  Charles,  9  Park  PL,  New  York  City. 

Fay,  John  Leo,  434  East  45th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fay,  Very  Rev.  S.  W.  Cyril,  Newman  School,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Feeley,  William  J.,  203  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Fenlon,  John  T.,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fennessy,  Richard  F.,  Postmaster,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Finley,  James  D.,  Board  of  Trade,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Finn,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Fitzgerald,  Desmond,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Hon.  James,  149  East  79th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

FitzGerald,  Hon.  James  Regan,  163  East  83d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fitzgerald,  Miss  Marcella  A.,  P.  O.  Box  52,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Hon.  William  T.  A.,  Court  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Massachusetts.) 
Fitzgibbon,  John  C,  38  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fitzpatrick,  Edward,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Fitzpatrick,  Frederick  F.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fitzpatrick,  James  C,  244  West  Broad  St.,  Tamagna,  Pa. 
Fitzpatrick,  Jay,  321  Bedford  Pk.  BouL,  New  York  City. 
Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  Mallick  J.,  375  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Flaherty,  James  A.,  1716  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Flantgan,  Eugene  D.,  104  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Flanigan,  John,  133  West  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fleming,  James  W.,  Keenan  Bldg.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Fleming,  John  J.,  415  Tama  Bldg.,  Burlington,  la. 
Fleming,  James  D.,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Fleming,  Rev.  T.  Raymond,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Fletcher,  Willum,  Box  49,  R.  F.  D.,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
Flynn,  Thomas  P.,  179  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Foley,  Daniel,  108  North  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Foley,  Capt.  Daniel  P.,  The  Cairo,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ford,  Hon.  John,  County  Court  House,  New  York  City. 
Ford,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  1837  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Fox,  William  E.,  Mercantile  Library  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Frawley,  Hon.  James,  180  East  95th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Frawley,  Miss  Josephine,  180  East  95th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gaffney,  Hon.  T.  St.  John,  care  of  Bernard  Judae  &  Co.,  10  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Gallagher,  Charles  H.,  ii  Riverdrive  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Gallagher,  Daniel  P.,  39  West  128th  St.,  New  York  City. 
10 
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Gallagher,  James,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

Gallagher,  James  T.,  M.D.,  20  Monument  Sq.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Gallagher,  M.  D.,  402  West  146th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Galligan,  John  Joseph,  M.  D.,  Cullen  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Utah.) 
Gamble,  Hon.  Robert  Jackson,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  South  Dakota.) 
Gannon,  Frank  S.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gannon,  Frank  S.,  Jr.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
Garrigan,  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  J.,  D.D.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Iowa.) 
Garey,  Eugene  L.,  iooi  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Garrity,  Henry,  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Garvan,  Hon.  Francis  P.,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Garvey,  Richard,  Jr.,  527  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Gavegan,  Hon.  Edward  J.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gavin,  Joseph  E.,  39  and  40  Erie  Co.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gavin,  Richard  L,  127  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gelshenen,  Will  lam  H.,  100  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen's  Sodality  of  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Hayes  and  Shrader  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Geoghegan,  Charles  A.,  537  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gibbons,  Michael,  Cullen  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Giblin,  John  A.,  10  East  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Gibson,  Charles  Huntley,  care  of  Gibson,  Marshall  &  Gibson,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Gill,  James,  376  Twelfth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gilleran,  Hon.  Thomas,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gillespie,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  26  Atkinson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Gilman,  John  E.,  43  Hawkins  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gilpatric,  Hon.  W alter  J.,  Mayor  of  Saco,  Me. 

Gleason,  John  F.,  25  Eagle  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gleason,  John  H.,  25  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gleason,  Joseph  F.,  905  Trinity  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Gleeson,  William  A.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Glynn,  John  F.,  15  Arch  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Glynn,  Hon.  Martin  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

GODKIN,  Lawrence,  26  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Goff,  Hon.  John  W.,  County  Court  House,  New  York  City. 

Gorman,  John  F.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gorman,  Patrick  F.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Gormley,  James  J.,  916  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gourley,  Dr.  William  B.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Grace,  Hon.  John  P.,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Grace,  Joseph  P.,  7  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 

Graham,  Hon.  James  M.,  Springfield,  111. 

Grainger,  J.  V.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Greene,  Rev.  John  J.,  1 103  West  87th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Griffin,  Rev.  E.  J.,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Griffin,  John  C,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Grimes,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Guerin,  Hon.  James  J.,  4  Edgehill  Ave.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Guilfoile,  Francis  P.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Gurry,  Thomas  F.,  care  of  Orinoko  Mills,  215-219  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Haaren,  John  H.,  86th  St.  and  Fort  Hamilton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hackett,  J.  D.,  103  East  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hagerty,  C.  H.,  District  Passenger  Agt.,  Pa.  Lines,  Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Hagerty,  James  B.,  517  Duboce  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Haggerty,  J.  Henry,  50  South  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hallahan,  Peter  T.,  921  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Halleran,  Hon.  John  J.,  31  16th  St.,  Browne  Park,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Halley,  Charles  V.,  756  East  175th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Halley,  Charles  V.,  Jr.,  756  East  175th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Halley,  William  P.  J.,  139  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Halloran,  John  H.,  213  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Halloran,  William  J.,  309  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Haltigan,  Patrick  J.,  Reading  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  District  of  Columbia.) 
Hamill,  Hon.  James  A.,  239  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 
Hanecy,  Hon.  Elbridge,  31 16  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hanlon,  P.  J.,  1390  Third  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hanna,  Most  Rev.  Edward  J.,  1 100  Franklin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hanna,  William  Wilson,  Hotel  Majestic,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hannon,  Rev.  W.  B.,  St.  Osburg's,  Hill  St.,  Coventry,  England. 

Hanrahan,  Daniel,  1718  West  56th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harkins,  Rt.  Rev.  Matthew,  D.D.,  30  Fenner  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harney,  John  M.,  Item  Bldg.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Harrigan,  John  F.,  66  High  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harriman,  Patrick  H.,  M.D.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Harrington,  Daniel  E.,  Postmaster,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Harris,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  72  East  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Harris,  William  L.,  M.D.,  care  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harty,  John  F.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harvey,  S.  J.,  President  First  National  Bank,  Milton,  Fla. 

Hassett,  Rev.  Patrick  D.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

Hayden,  J.  Emmet,  i  Carl  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hayes,  Hon.  Nicholas  J.,  164  East  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hayes,  Col.  Patrick  E.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Hayes,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  East  29th  St.  near  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Healy,  Hon.  Edmund  J.,  Bay  View  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Healy,  John  F.,  Black  Hawk,  Utah. 

Healy,  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Healy,  Richard,  188  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Healy,  Thomas,  Columbus  Ave.  and  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Healy,  Thomas  F.,  66th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Heelan,  Rev.  Edmond,  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Box  82,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 

Hendrick,  Hon.  Peter  A.,  County  Court  House,  New  York  City. 

Hennessy,  Joseph  P.,  642  Crotona  Park  So.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Hepburn,  Barry  H.,  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Hepburn,  W.  Horace,  Jr.,  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herbert,  Victor,  321  West  ioSth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hernan,  J.  J.,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  Ca!. 

Hickey,  Charles  A.,  31  i  West  I02d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hickey,  John  J.,  8  East  129th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Higgins,  Hon.  James  H.,  Banigan  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Higgins,  James  J.,  171st  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Higgins,  Dr.  Joseph  J.,  46  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hoban,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.,  D.D.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Hoey,  Hon.  James  J.,  65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Hoff,  Joseph  S.,  56  Nassau  Block,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hogan,  Hon.  John  J.,  53  Central  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hogan,  John  Philip,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hogan,  M.  E.,  Hogan  Bank  Co.,  Altamont,  111. 

Hogan,  Michael  S.,  4903  13th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hogan,  Wtilliam  A.,  95  Stevens  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  George  A.,  27  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hopkins,  Miss  Sara  M.,  3150  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hopper,  John  J.,  352  West  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Horigan,  Hon.  Cornelius,  229-231  Main  St.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Houlihan,  M.  J.,  29  Eagle  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Howard,  Dr.  William  B.,  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Howlett,  John,  49  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoye,  Charles  T.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoye,  Henry  J.,  M.D.,  221  Thayer  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hughes,  Martin,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Hughes,  Patrick  L.,  466  Pleasant  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Hughes,  Hon.  William,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hughes,  Rev.  William  F.,  D.D.,  460  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Hunter,  Frederick  C,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

Hurley,  James  H.,  301  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hurley,  John  E.,  63  Washington  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hurley,  Hon.  John  F.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Hurley,  Timothy  J.,  3653  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurst,  William  H.,  26  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hussey,  D.  B.,  581 1  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hussey,  Edward  J.,  Vice-President  Commercial  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Irving,  Hon,  John  J.,  Mayor,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jackson,  Charles  A.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

James,  John  W.,  Jr.,  603  Carlton  Road,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Jenkinson,  Richard  C,  289  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jennings,  Michael  J.,  753  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Jennings,  Thomas  C,  1834  East  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Johnson,  Alfred  J.,  14  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 
Johnson,  James  G.,  649  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  care  of  Humboldt  State  Bank,  Humboldt,  la. 
Jones,  Patrick,  Board  of  Education,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Jones,  Paul,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Jones,  Hon.  Richard  J.,  Mayor,  Sebring,  Ohio. 
Jordan,  Michael  J.,  30  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joyce,  Bernard  J.,  45  Grover  Ave.,  Winthrop  Highlands,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joyce,  John  F.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 

Joyce,  Michael  J.,  291  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Judge,  John  H.,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Judge,  Patrick  J.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Kane,  Maurice,  606  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kearns,  Bernard  T.,  68th  St.,  and  East  River,  New  York  City. 

Kearns,  Philip  J.,  23 11  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Keating,  Patrick  M.,  Pemberton  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keefe,  Patrick  H.,  M.D.,  257  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Keefe,  Rev.  William  A.,  St.  John's  Church,  Plainfield,  Conn. 

Keegan,  Dr.  Edward,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Keenan,  Frank,  191  i  Hillcrest  Road,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Keenan,  John  J.,  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keenan,  Thomas  J.,  Security  Mutual  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kehoe,  Michael  P.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Maryland.) 
Keith,  A.  Paul,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kelleher,  Daniel,  1 1 16  Spring  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Keller,  Joseph  W.,  271  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kelley,  Commander  James  Douglass  Jerrold,  25  East  83d  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Kelly,  Daniel  E.,  Salyer  Block,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Kelly,  Dennis  F.,  i  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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McManus,  Col.  John,  87  Dorrance  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McManus,  Terence  J.,  170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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McNamee,  Rev.  W.  J.,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Joliet,  111. 

McNical,  Daniel  E.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

McNulty,  George  Wt.,  32  Wrest  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

McOwen,  Anthony,  515  Wales  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

McPartland,  John  E.,  55  Park  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

McPartland,  Stephen  J.,  673  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

McQueeney,  Miss  Mary  F.,  124  West  82d  St.,  New  York  City. 

McSweeney,  Denis  Florence,  100  West  37th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Mahoney,  John  P.  S.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Mahony,  Bernard  J.,  County  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mahony,  Jeremiah,  560  Page  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mahony,  John  J.,  Scott  and  Fulton  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mahony,  Michael  J.,  126  West  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Malone,  Hon.  Dudley  Field,  Custom  House,  New  York  City. 

Malone,  Hon.  John  F.,  290  North  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Malone,  John  T,,  Louisville,  Ky.,  care  of  Fidelity  Trust  Co. 

Maloney,  John  H.,  1619  Greene  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Maloney,  Thomas  E.,  V.S.,  1095  North  Main  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Manners,  J.  Hartley,  care  of  Brown  Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall  S.  W.t 
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Manning,  Joseph  P.,  66  Crawford  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Mapother,  W.  L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Martin,  Patrick,  3396  E  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Martin,  William  J.,  64  Wall  St*,  New  York  City. 
Massarene,  William  G.,  15  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Massey,  John,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Maynes,  Michael,  Jefferson  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Meade,  Richard  W.,  216  East  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Meagher,  Frederick  J. ,  222  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Meder,  Mrs.  Leonora,  408  Roslyn  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mee,  Hon.  John  J.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Mee,  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  Holy  Trinity  Rectory,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Meenan,  Rev.  William  B.,  Church  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Isle"  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Meldrim,  Gen.  Peter  W.,  1007  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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